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The Belated Russian Passport 
By Mark Twain 


I 
One Fly makes a Summer.—Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar 


GREAT beer-saloon in the Friedriclistrasse, Berlin, toward 
A mid-afternoon. At a hundred round tables gentlemen sat 

smoking and drinking; flitting here and there and every- 
where were white-aproned waiters bearing foaming mugs to the 
thirsty. At a table near the main entrance were grouped half 
« dozen lively young fellows—American students—drinking good- 
by to a visiting Yale youth on his travels. who had been spending 
a few days in the German capital. 

“But why do you cut your tour short in the middle, Parrish?” 
asked one of the students. “1 wish I had your chance. What 
do you want to go home fo?” 

* Yes,” said another, “ what is the idea? You want to explain, 
you know, because it looks like insanity. Homesick?” : 

A girlish blush rose in Parrish’s fresh young face, and after 
a little hesitation he confessed that that was his trouble. 

“| was never away from home before,” he said, “and every day 
more and more lonesome. [ have not seen a_ friend for 
weeks, and it’s been horrible. [ meant to stick the trip through, 
for pride’s sake, but seeing vou boys has finished me, It’s been 
heaven to me, and T can’t take up that companionless dreariness 
again. If I had company—but T haven't, you know, so it’s no use. 
Mhey used to call me Miss Nancy when T was a small chap, and 
1 reckon I’m that vet—girlish and timorous, and all that. I ought 
to have been 9 girl! T ean’t stand it; I’m going home.” 

The boys rallied him good-naturedly, and said he was making the 
mistake of his life: and one of them added that he ought at least 
to see St. Petersburg before turning back. 

“ Don’t!” said Parrish, appealingly. “It was my dearest dream. 
and I’m throwing it away. Don’t say a word more on that head, 
for I'm made of water, and can’t stand out against anybody’s 
persuasion. [ can’t go alone; I think IT should die.” He slapped 
his breast pocket, and added: “ Here is my protection against a 
change of mind; I’ve bought ticket and sleeper for Paris, and I 
leave to-night. Drink, now—this is on me—bumpers—this is 
tor home!” 

The good-byes were said, and Alfred Parrish was left to his 
thoughts and his loneliness. But for a moment onty. A> sturdy 
niddle-aged man with a brisk and businesslike bearing, and an 
air of decision and confidence suggestive of military training. 
came bustling from the next table, and seated himself at Par- 
rish’s side, and began to speak. with concentrated interest and 
His eves. his face, his person, his whole system, seem- 
ed to exude energy. He was full of steam—racing pressure—one 
could almost hear his gauge-cocks sing. He extended a frank hand, 
shook Parrish’s cordially, and said, with a convincing air of stren- 
uous conviction: 

“Ah. but you musin’t; really vou mustn't; it would be the 
vreatest mistake: vou would always regret it. Be persuaded, I 
beg you: don’t do it—don’t!” 

There was such a friendly note in it, and such a seeming of 
genuineness, that it brought a sort of uplift to the youth’s de- 
spondent spirits, and a telltale moisture betrayed itself in his 
eyes, an unintentional confession that he was touched and grate- 
ful. The alert stranger noted that sign, was quite content with 
that response, and followed up his advantage without waiting for 


1 vet 





earnestness. 





a spoken one: 

* No, don’t do it: it would be a mistake. I have heard every- 
thing that was said—vou will pardon that—I was so close by that 
1 couldn't help it. And it troubled me to think that you would 
cut your travels short when you really irant to see St. Petersburg, 
and are right here almost in sight of it! Reconsider it—ah, you 
must reconsider it. It is such a short distance—it is soon done 
and soon over—and think what a memory it will be!” 

Then he went on and made a picture of the Russian capital and 
its wonders, which made Alfred Parrish’s mouth water and his 
roused spirits ery out with longing. Then— 

“Of course you must see St. Petersburg—you must! Why, it 
will be a joy to vou—a joy! T know, because I know the place 
as familiarly as T know my own birthplace in America. Ten 
yvears—l've known it ten years. Ask anybody there; they'll tell 
you: they all know me—Major Jackson. The very dogs know me. 
Do go: oh, you must go; you must, indeed.” 

Alfred Parrish was quivering with eagerness now. He would 
vo. His face said it as plainly as his tongue could have done it. 
Then—the old shadow fell, and he said. sorrowfully: 


“Oh no—no, it’s no use: T can’t. I should die of the loneli- 
ness.” 

The Meior said, with astonishment: “ The—loneliness! Why, 
I'm going with you!” 

It was startlingly urexpected. And not quite pleasant. Things 


were moving too rapidly. Was this a trap? Was this stranger a 
sharper? Whence all this gratuitous interest in a wandering and 
unknown lad? Then he glanced at the Major’s frank and winning 
and beaming face, and was ashamed; and wished he knew how 
to get out of this scrape without hurting the feelings of its con- 
triver. But he was not handy in matters of diplomacy, and went 
at the difficulty with conscious awkwardness and small confidence. 
He said. with a quite overdone show of unselfishness: 


“Oh ne, ne, vou are too kind; T couldn’t—l couldn’t allow 


you to put yourself to such an inconvenience on my—” 
* Tnconvenience ? 


None in the world, my boy; I was going to- 
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night, anyway; I leave in the express at nine. Come! we'll go 
together. You sha‘n’t be lonely a minute. Come—say the word!” 

So that excuse had failed. What to do now? Parrish was dis- 
heartened; it seemed to him that no subterfuge which his poor in- 
vention could contrive would ever rescue him from these toils. 
Still, he must make another effort, and he did; and before he had 
finished his new excuse he thought he recognized that it was un- 
answerable: 

“Ah, but most unfortunately luck is against me. and it is im- 
possible. Look at these”—and he took out his tickets and laid 
them on the table. “IT am booked through to Paris, and I 
couldn't get these tickets and baggage coupons changed for St. 
Petersburg, of course, and would have to lose the money; and if I 
could atford to lose the money I should be rather-short after I 
bought the new tickets—for there is all the cash I’ve got about 
me *—and he Jaid a 500-:;nark bank-note on the table. 

In a moment the Major had the tickets and coupons and was on 
his feet, and saving, with enthusiasm: 

“Good! It’s all right, and everything safe. They'll change the 
tickets and baggage pasters for me; they all know me—everybody 
knows me. Sit right where you are; I'll be back right away.” Then 
he reached for the bank-note, and added, * Vl take this along, for 
there will be a little extra pay on the new tickets, maybe’ and 
the next moment he was flying out at the door. 


IL 

Alfred Parrish was paralyzed. It was all so sudden. So sudden, 
so daring. so incredible. so impossible. His mouth, was. open, but 
his tongue wouldn’t work: he tried to shout “* Stop him,” but his 
lungs were empty; he wanted to pursue, but his legs refused to do 
anything but tremble; then they gave way under him And let him 
down into his chair. His throat was dry, he ‘was gasping and 
swallowing with dismay. his head was in a whirl. . What must he 
do? He did not know. One thing seemed plain, however—he must 
pull himself together, and try to overtake that man. Of course 
the man could not get back the ticket-money. but would he throw 
the tickets away on that account? No; he would certainly go to 
the station and sell them to some ene at half-price; and to-day, 
too, for they weuld be worthless to-morrow, by German custom. 
These reflections gave him hope and strength, and he rose and 
started. Tut he took only a couple of steps, then he felt a sudden 
sickness, and tottered back to his chair again, weak with a dread 
that his movement had been noticed—for the last round of beer 
was at his expense; it had not been paid for, and he hadn't a 
pfennig. He was a prisoner-—Heaven only could know what might 
happen if he tried to leave the place. He was timid, scared, crush- 
ed: and he had not German enough to state his case and beg for 
help and indulgence. 

Then his thoughtsbegan to prosecute him. How could he have 
been such a fool? What possessed him to listen to such a manifest 
adventurer? And here comes the waiter! He buried himself in 
the newspaper—trembling. The waiter passed by. It filled him 
with thankfulness. The hands of the clock seemed to stand still, 
yet he could not keep his eyes from them. 

Ten minutes dragged by. The waiter again! 
hind the paper. The waiter paused—apparently a 
passed on. 

Another ten minutes of misery—onece more the waiter; this time 
he wiped off the table. and seemed to be a month at it: then 
paused two months, and went away. 

Parrish felt. that he could not endure another visit: he must 
take the chances: he must run the gauntlet: he must escape. But 
the waiter stayed around about the neighborhood for five minutes 
—months and months seemingly, Parrish watching him with a 
despairing eve. and feeling the infirmities of age creeping upon 
him and his hair gradually turning gray. 

At last the waiter wandered away—stopped at a table, collected 
a bill, wandered farther, collected another bill, wandered farther— 
Parrish’s praying eye riveted on him all the time, his heart thump- 
ing. his breath coming and going in quick little gasps of anxiety 
mixed with hope. 

The waiter stopped again to collect, and Parrish said to him- 
self, it is now or never! and started for the door. One step—two 
steps—three—four—he was nearing the door—five—his legs shak- 
ing under him—was that a swift step behind him?—the thought 
shrivelled his heart—six steps—seven, and he was out!—eight— 
nine—ten—eleven—twelve—there is a pursuing step!—he turned 
the torner, and picked up his heels to fly-—a heavy hand fell on his 
shoulder, and the strength went out of his body! 

It was the Major. He asked not a question, he showed no sur- 
prise. He said, in his breezy and exhilarating fashion: 

“Confound those people, they delayed me: that’s why I was 
gone so long. New man in the ticket-office, and he didn’t know me, 
and wouldn't make the exchange because it was irregular; so I 
had to hunt up my old friend. the great mogul—the station-mas- 
ter, you know—hi, there, cab! exb!—jump in, Parrish!—Russian 
consulate, cabby, and let them fly!—so, as I say, that all cost 
time. But it’s all right now, and everything straight: vour lug- 
gage reweighed, rechecked, fare - ticket and sleeper changed, and 
I've got the documents for it in my pocket: also the change— 
(ll keep it for you. Whoop along, cabby: don’t let them go to 
sleep!” 

Poor Parrish was trving his best to get in a word edgeways, 
as the eab flew farther and farther from the bilked beer-hall, and 





Again he hid be- 
week—then 
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now at last he succeeded, and wanted to return at once and pay 
his little bill. 

“Oh, never mind about that.” said the Major, placidly; * that’s 
all right, they know me, everybody knows me—I’ll square it next 
time [’'m in Rerlin—push along, cabby, push along—no great lot 
of time to spare, now.” 

They arrived at the Russian consulate, a moment after-hours, 
and hurried in. No one there but a clerk. The Major laid his 
card on the desk, and said, in the Russian-.tongue, ‘* Now, then, if 
youll visé this young man’s passport for Petersburg as quickly 
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* What is it?” 

“Ten years in Siberia for being in Russia without a passport.’ 

* Mm-—damnation!”” He said it in English, for the Russian 
tongue is but a poor stand-by in spiritual emergencies. He mused 
a moment, then brisked up and resumed in Russian: ‘Oh, it’s 
all right—-label her St. Petersburg and let her sail! Ul fix it. 
They all know me there—all the authorities—everybody.” 


The Major turned out to be an adorable travelling companion 





ree and young Parrish was charmed with him. His talk was sun 
“But, dear sir, {mm not authorized, and the consul has just shine and rainbows, and lit up the whole region around, and 
gone.” kept it gay and 
* Gone where?” happy and cheer 
“Out in the ful; and he was 
country, where he full of accommo 
lives.” dating ways, and 
“And he'll be knew all about 


back—” 

“ Not till morn- 
ing.” 

“Thunder! Oh, 
well, look here, I’m 
Major Jackson — 
he knows me, ev- 
erybody knows me. 
You visé it your- 
self; tell him Ma- 
jor Jackson asked 
you; it “Il be all 
right.” 

But it would be 
desperately and 
fatally irregular; 
the clerk could not 
be persuaded: he 
almost fainted at 
the idea. 

* Well, then, Vl 
tell you what you 
do,’ said the Ma- 
jor... ** Theres 
stamps and the fee 
—visé it in the 
morning, and start 
it along by mail.” 

The clerk said, 
dubiously, “ He— 
well, he may per- 
haps do it, and 
so—" 

vs Wey? He 
will! He knows 
me — _ everybody 
knows me.” 

“ Very well,” 
said the clerk, “I 
will tell him what 
you say.” He look- 
ed bewildered, and 
in a measure sub- 
jugated;: and add- 
ed, timidly: ‘“ But 
— but — you know 
you will beat it to 
the frontier twen- 
ty - four hours. 
There are no ac- 
commodations 
there for so long a 
wait.” 

* Who’s going to 
wait? Not I, if 
the court knows 
herself.” 

The clerk 
temporarily —para- 
lyzed again, and 
said, * Surely, sir, 
you don’t wish it 


was 








how to do things. 
and when to do 
them, and the best 


way. So the long 
journey Was a 
fairy dream for 
that young — lad 
who had been so 


lonely and — for 
lorn and friendless 
so many home 
sick weeks. At 
last, when the two 
travellers were ap 
proaching the fron 


tier, Parrish said 
something about 
passports ; then 


started, as if re- 
collecting some- 
thing, and added: 

“Why, come to 


think, I don’t. re- 
member your 
bringing my_ piass- 
port) away from 
the consulate. But 
you did, didn’t 
you?” 

“No: it’s com- 


ing by mail,” said 
the Major, comfor- 
tably. 
* K — coming 
by—mail!”” gasped 
the lad; and all 
the dreadful things 
he had heard about 
the terrors and dis- 
asters of pass 
portless visitors to 


Russia rose in his 
frightened mind 
and turned him 


white to the lips. 
“Oh, Major — oh, 
my goodness, what 
will become of me! 
How could you do 
such a thing?” 


The Major laid 
x soothing hand 
upon the youth's 
shoulder and 
said: 

* Now don’t you 
worry, my boy, 
don’t you worry a 


bit. I'm taking 
eare of you, and 
I'm not going to 
let any harm come 








sent to Peters- 
burg!” 

* And why not?” 

“And the owner 
of it tarrying at 
the frontier, twen- . 
ty-five miles away? It couldn’t do him any good, in those cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ Tarry—the mischief! 
tarrying ?” 

“Why, you know, of course, theyll stop him at the frontier if 
he has no passport.” 

“Indeed they wen't! The Chief Inspector knows me—every- 
body does. VIL be responsible for the young man. You send it 
straight through te Petersburg—Hotel de l'Europe, care Major 
Jackson; tell the consul not to worry. I'm taking all the risks 
myself.” 

The clerk hesitated, then chanced one more appeal: 

“You must bear ino mind, sir, that the risks are peculiarly 
serious. now. The new edict is in foree.” 


Who said he was going to do any 





‘Quick! quick!’’ said the secretary, “out with it; 


to you. The Chief 
Inspector knows 
me, and I'll explain 
to him, and it ‘Il 
be all right—you’ll 
see. Now don’t 
you give yourself the least discomfort—-I'll fix it, easy as no- 
thing.” 

Alfred trembled, and felt a great sinking inside, but he did 
what he could to conceal his misery, and to respond with some 
show of heart to the Major’s kindly pettings and reassurings. 

At the frentier he got out and stood on the edge of the great 
crowd, and waited in deep anxiety while the Major ploughed his 
way through the mass to “explain to the Chief Inspector.” — It 
seemed a cruelly long wait. but at last the Major reappeared. He 
said, cheerfully, “ Damnation, it’s a new inspector, and I don’t know 
him!” 

Alfred fell up against a pile of trunks, with a despairing. * Oh, 
dear, dear, | might have known it!” and was slumping limp and 
(Continued on page 8.) 


there’s no time to lose’”’ 
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The Belated Russian Passport 


(Continued from page 5.) 


helpless to the ground, but the Major gathered him up and seated 
him ona box, and sat down by him, with a supporting arm around 
nim, and whispered in his ear: 

* Don't worry, laddic, don't—-it’s going to be all right; you just 
trust to me. The sub-inspector’s as near-sighted as a shad. I 
watched him, and L know it’s so. Now Ill tell you how to do. 
ill! go and get my passport chalked, then Ill stop right yonder 
inside the grille where you see those peasants with their packs. 
You be there, and I'll back up against the grille, and slip my pass 
port to you through the bars, then vou tag along after the crowd 
and hand it in. and trust to Providence and that shad. Mainly 
the shad. You'll pull through all right—now don’t you be afraid.” 

* But, oh dear, dear, your description and mine don’t tally any 
more than—" 

“Oh, that’s all right—difference between fifty-one and nineteen— 
just entirely imperceptible to that shad—don’t you fret, it’s going 
to come out as right as nails.” 

Ten minutes later Alfred was tottering toward the train, pale, 
and in a collapse, but he had played the shad successfully, and 
was as grateful as an untaxed dog that has evaded the police. 

* 1 told you so,” said the Majer. in splendid spirits. “7 knew it 
would come out all right if you trusted in Providence like a little 
trusting child and didn’t try to improve on His ideas—it always 
does.” 

Between the frontier and Petersburg the Major laid himself out 
to restore his young comrade’s life, and work up his circulation, 
and puli him out of his despondency, and make him feel again that 
life was a joy and worth living. And so, as a consequence, the 
young fellow entered the city in high feather and marched into 
the hotel in fine form, and registered his name. But instead of 
numing a room. the clerk glanced at him inquiringly, and waited. 
The Major came promptly to the rescue, and said, cordially: 

“It’s all right—you know me—set him down, I’m responsible.” 
The clerk locked grave, and shook his head. The Major added: 
“It's all right. it ‘Il be here in twenty-four hours—it’s coming by 
mail. Here’s mine, and his is coming, right along.” 

The clerk was full of politeness, full of deference, but he was 
firm. He said, in. Fnglish: 

“ Indeed, | wish I could accommodate you, Major, and certainly 
i would if I could; but | have no choice, I must ask him to go; 
! cannot allow him to remain in the house a moment.” 

Parrish began to totter, and emitted a moan; the Major caught 
him and stayed him with an arm, and said to the clerk, appealingly, 

“Come, you know me-—everybody does—just let him stay the 
night. and I give you my word—-” 

The clerk shook his head, and said: 

‘But. Major, you are endangering me, you are endangering the 
house. I—I hate to do such a thing, but I--I must call the 
police.” 

“Hold on, don’t do that. Come along. my boy, and don’t 
vou fret—it’s going to come out all right. Hi, there, cabby! 
Jump in. Parrish. Palace of the General of the Secret Police— 
turn them loose, cabby! Let them go! Make them whiz! Now 
we're off, and don’t you give yourself any uneasiness. Prince 
Bosslofisky knows me, knows me like a book; he’ll soon fix things 
for us.” 

They tore through the gay streets and arrived at the palace, 
which was brilliantly lighted. But it was half past eight; the 
Prince was about going in to dinner, the sentinel said, and 
couldn't receive any one. 

* But he'll receive me,” said the Major, robustly, and handed his 
eard. “I’m Major Jackson. Send it in; it ’ll be all right.” 

The card was sent in, under protest, and the Major and his 
waif waited in a reception-room for some time. At length they 
were sent for, and conducted to a sumptuous private office and 
confronted with the Prinee, who stood there gorgeously arrayed 
and frowning like a thunder-cloud. The Major stated his case, 
and begged for a twenty-four-hour stay of proceedings until the 
passport should come. 

“Oh, impossible!” said the Prince. in faultless English. “[ 
marvel that vou should have done so insane a thing as to bring 
the lad into the country without a*passport, Major, I marvel at 
it: why, it’s ten vears in Siberia, and no help for it—catch him! 
support him!” for poor Parrish was making another trip to the 
floor. + * Here--quick, give him this. There—take another draught; 
brandy’s the thing, don’t you find it so, lad? Now you feel bet- 
ter, poor fellow. Tie down on the sofa. How stupid of you, 
Major, to get him into such a horrible scrape.” 

The Major eased the boy down with his strong arms, put a 
cushion under his head, and whispered in his ear: 

“Look as damned sick as you can! Play it for all it’s worth; 
he’s touched, you see; got a tender heart under there somewhere; 
fetch a groan, and say, ‘Oh, mamma, mamma’; it ’ll knock him 
out, sure as guns.” 

Parrish was going to do these things anyway, from native im- 
pulse, so they came from him promptly, with great and moving 
sincerity. and the Major whispered: “Splendid! Do it again; 
Bernhardt couldn't beat it.” 

What with the Major’s eloquence and the boy’s misery, the point 
was gained at last: the Prince struck his colors, and said: 

“Have it your way: though you deserve a sharp lesson and you 
ought to get it. TI give vou exactly twenty-four hours. If the 
passport is not here then, don’t come near me; it’s Siberia with- 
out hope of pardon.” 

While the Major and the lad poured out their thanks, the Prince 
rang in a couple of soldiers, and in their own language he ordered 
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them to go with these two people, and not lose sight of the younger 
one a moment for the next twenty-four hours; and if, at the end 
of that term, the bey could not show a passport, impound him in 
the dungeons of St. Peter and St. Paul, and report. 

The unfortunates arrived at the hotel with their guards, dined 
under their eyes, remained in Parrish’s room until the Major 
went off to bed, after cheering up the said Parrish, then one of the 
soldiers locked himself and Parrish in, and the other one stretched 
himself across the door outside and went to sleep. : 

So also did not Alfred Parrish. The moment he was alone with 
the solemn soldier and the voiceless silence his machine-made cheer- 
fulness began to waste away, his medicated courage began to give 
off its supporting gases and shrink toward normal, and his poor 
little heart to shrivel like a raisin. Within thirty minutes he 
struck bottom; grief, misery, fright, despair, could go no lower. 
Bed? Bed was not for such as he: bed was not for the doomed, the 
lost! Sleep? He was not the Hebrew children, he could not sleep 
in the fire! He could only walk the floor. And not only could, but 
must. And did, by the hour. And mourned, and wept, and shud- 
dered, and prayed. 

Then all-sorrowfully he made his last dispositions, and prepared 
himself, as well as in him lay, to meet his fate. As a final act, he 
wrote a letter: 


“ My DARLING Motiter.—When these sad lines shall have reached 
you your poor Alfred will be no more. No; worse than that, far 
worse! Through my own fault and foolishness I have fallen into 
the hands of a sharper or a lunatic; I do not know which, but in 
either case I feel that I am lost. Sometimes I think he is a 
sharper, but most of the time I think he is only mad, for he has 
a kind, good heart, I know, and he certainly seems to try the 
hardest that ever a person tried to get me out of the fatal diffi- 
culties he has gotten me into. 

“In a few hours [ shall be one of a nameless horde plodding the 
snowy solitudes of Russia, under the lash, and bound for that land 
of mystery and misery and termless oblivion, Siberia! I shall. 
not live to see it; my heart is broken and L shall die. Give my 
picture to her, and ask her to keep it in memory of me, and to so 
live that in the appointed time she may join me in that better 
world where there is no marriage nor giving in marriage, and 
where there are no more separations, and troubles never come. 
Give my yellow dog to Archy Hale, and the other one to Henry 
Taylor: my blazer I give to brother Will, and my fishing things 
and Bible. 

“There is no hope for me. I cannot escape; the soldier stands 
there with his gun and never takes his eyes off me, just blinks; there 
is no other movement, any more than if he was dead. I cannot 
bribe him, the maniac has my money. My letter of credit is in 
my trunk, and may never come—will never come, I know. Oh, 
what is to become of me! Pray for me, darling mother, pray for 
your peor Alfred. But it will’ do no good.” 

IV 

In the morning Alfred came out looking scraggy and worn 
when the Major summoned him to an early breakfast.a They fed 
their guards, they lit cigars, the Major ioosened his:tongue and set 
it. going, and under its magic influence Alfred gradually and grate- 
fully became hopeful, measurably cheerful, and almost happy once 
more. 

Put he would not leave the house. Siberia hung over him black 
and threatening. his appetite for sights was all gone, he could 
not have borne the shame of inspecting streets and galleries and 
churches with a soldier at each elbow and all the world stopping 
and staring and commenting—no, he would stay within and wait 
for the Berlin mail and his fate. So, all day long the Major stood 
gallantly by him in his room. with one soldier standing stiff and 
motionless against the door with his musket at his shoulder, and 
the other one drowsing in a chair outside; and all day long the 
faithful veteran spun campaign yarns, described battles, reeled off 
explosive anecdotes, with unconquerable energy and sparkle and 
resulution, and kept the scared student alive and his pulses 
functioning. The long day wore to a close, and the pair, followed 
by their guards, went down to the great dining-room and took 
seats. 

“The suspense will be over before long, now,’ sighed poor 
Alfred. 

Just then a pair of Englishmen passed by, and one of them 
said, “So we'll get no letters from Berlin to-night.” 

Parrish’s breath began to fail him. The Englishmen seated 
themselves at a near-by table, and the ether one said: 

“No, it isn’t as bad as that.” Parrish’s breathing improved. 
“There is later telegraphic news. ‘The accident did detain the 
train formidably, but that is all. It will arrive three hours late 
to-night.” = 

Parrith did not get to the floor this time, for the Major jumped 
for him in time. He had been listening, and foresaw what would 
happen. He patted Parrish on the back, hoisted him out of his 
chair, and said, cheerfully: : 

“Come along, my boy, cheer up, there’s absolutely nothing to 
worry about. T know a way out. Bother the passport; let it lag a 
week if it wants to, we can do without it.” 

Parrish was too sick to hear him: hope was gone, Siberia pres- 
ent; he moved off on legs cf lead, upheld by the Major, who walked 
him to the American legation, heartening him on the way with 
assurances that on his recommendation the minister wouldn’t hesi- 
tate a moment to grant him a new passport. 

“T had that card up my sleeve all the time,” he said. “The 
minister knows me—knows me familiarly—chummed_ together 
hours and hours under a pile of other wounded at Cold Harbor; 
been chummies ever since, in spirit, though we haven’t met much 
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in the bedy. Cheer up, laddie, everything’s looking splendid! By 
gracious! L feel as cocky asa buck‘angel. Here we are, and our 
troubles are at an end: If we ever really had any.” 

There, alongside the door, was the trade-mark of the richest 
and freest and mightiest republic of all the ages: the pine disk, 
with the planked eagle spread upon it, his head and shoulders 
among the stars, and his claws full of out-of-date war material: 
and at that sight the tears came into Alfred’s eyes, the pride of 
country rose in his heart, Hail Columbia boomed up in his breast. 
and all his fears and sorrows vanished away; for here he was 
safe, safe! not all the powers of the earth would venture to cross 
that threshold to lay a hand upon him! 

lor economy’s sake the mightiest republie’s legations in Europe 
consist of a room and a half on the ninth floor, when the tenth 
is occupied. and the legation furniture consists of a minister or 
an ambassador with a brakeman’s salary, a secretary of legation 
who sells matches and mends crockery for a living, a hired girl 
for interpreter and general utility, pictures of the American 
liners,a chromo of the reigning President, a desk, three chairs, 
kerosene-lamp, a cat, a clock, and a cuspidore with motto, “In 
God We. Trust.” . 

The ‘party climbed up there, followed by the escort. A man sat 
at the desk writing oflicial things on wrapping-paper with a nail. 
He rose and ‘faced about; the eat climbed down and got under the 
desk; the hired girl squeezed herself up into the corner by the 
vodka-jug to make room; the soldiers squeezed themselves up 
against the wall alongside of her, with muskets at shoulder arms. 
Alfred was radiant with happiness and the sense of rescue. The 
Major cordially shook hands with the official, rattled off his case 
in easy and fluent style, and asked for the desired passport. 

The official seated his guests, then said: ‘“ Well, I am only the 
secretary of legation, you know, and I wouldn’t like to grant a 
passport while the minister is on Russian soil. Too much responsi- 
bility.” 

“ All-right, send for him.” 

The secretary smiled,.and said: “ That’s easier said than done. 
He’s away up in the wilds, somewhere, on his vacation.” 

* Ger-reat Scott!” ejaculated the Major. 

Alfred groaned; the color went out of his face, and he began 
to slowly collapse in his clothes. The secretary said, wonderingly: 

“Why, what are you Great-Scotting about, Major? The Prince 
gave you twenty-four hours. Look at the clock; you’re all right; 
you’ve half an hour left; the train is just due; the passport will 
arrive in time.” ; 

“Man, there’s news! The train is three hours behind time! 
This boy’s life and liberty are wasting away by minutes, and only 
thirty ,of them left! In half an hour he’s the same as dead 
and dafmned to all eternity! By God, we must have the pass- 
port!” 

“Oh.' ET am dying, I know it!” wailed the lad, and buried his 
face in. his arms on the desk. A quick change came over the 
secretary, his placidity vanished away, excitement flamed up in 
his facé and eves, and he exclaimed: 

“T see the whole ghastliness of the situation, but, Lord help us, 
what can I do? What can you suggest?” 

“Why, hang it. give him the passport!” 

“ Impossible! totally impossible! You know nothing about him; 
three days ago you had never heard of him; there’s no way in the 
world to identify him. He is lost, lost—there’s no possibility of 
saving him!” 

The boy groaned again, and sobbed out, “ Lord, Lord, it’s the 
last of earth for Alfred Parrish!” 

Another change came over the secretary. 

In the midst of a passionate outburst of pity, vexation, and hope- 
lessness. he stopped short, his manner calmed down, and he asked, 
in the indifferent voice which one uses in introducing the subject 
of the weather when there is nothing to talk about, “Is that your 
name?” 

The youth sobbed out a yes. 

“Where are you from?” 

“ Bridgeport.” 

The secretary shook his head—shook it again—and muttered to 
himself. After a moment: 

“Born there?” 

“No: New Haven.” 

“ Ah-h.” The secretary glanced at the Major, who was listen- 
ing intently, with blank and unenlightened face, and indicated 
rather than said, “'There is vodka there, in case the soldiers are 
thirsty.” The Major sprang up, poured for them, and received 
their gratitude. The questioning went on. 

“ How long did you live in New Haven?”. 
“ Till I was fourteen. Came back two years ago to enter Yale.” 
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“When you lived there, what street did you live on?” 

* Parker Street.” 

With a vague half-light of comprehension dawning in his eye. 
the Major glanced an inquiry at the secretary. The secretary 
nodded, the Major poured vodka again. 

“What number?” 

“[t hadn’t any.” 

The boy sat up and gave. the secretary a pathetic look which 
said, * Why do you want to torture me with these foolish things. 
when [I am miserable enough without it?” 

_ The secretary went on, unheeding: ‘“ What kind of a house was 
it?” 

“ Brick—two story.” 

“Flush with the sidewalk?” 

“No, small yard in front.” 

“Tron fence?” 

“No, palings.” 

The Major poured vodka again—without instruetions—poured 
brimmers this time; and his face had cleared and was alive now. 

“What do you see when you enter the door?” 

“A narrow hall; door at the end of it, and a door at your 
right.” - - 

* Anything else?” 

“ Hat-rack.” 

“Room at the right?” 

** Parlor.” 

“ Carpet ?”’ 

Kees. 

“ Kind of carpet?” 

* Old-fashioned Wilton.” 

“ Wigures ?” 

“ Yes —hawking-party. horseback.” 

The Major cast an eye at the clock—only six*minutes left! He 
faced about with the jug, and as he poured he glanced’ at the 
secretary, then at the clock—inquiringly. The secretary nodded; 
the Major covered the clock from view with his: body a moment. 
and set the hands back half an hour; then he refreshed the men 
double rations. 

“Room beyond the hall and hat-rack ?” 

* Dining-room.” 

* Stove?” 

“ Grate.” 

“Did your people own the house’”’ 

SS Veg." 

“Do they own it vet?” 

“No; seld it wher we moved to Bridgeport.” 

The secretary paused a little, then said, “ Did you have a nick- 
name among your playmates?” 

The color slowly rose in the youth’s pale cheeks, and he dropped 
his eves. He seemed to struggle with himself a moment or two, 
then he said, plaintively, “ They called me Miss. Naney.” 

The secretary mused awhile, then he dug up another question: 

* Any ornaments in the dining-room?” 

“ Well, y—no.” 

“None? None at all?” 

“ No.” 

“The mischief! I[sn’t that a little odd? Think!” 

The youth thought and thought; the secretary waited, slightly 
panting. At last the imperilled waif looked up sadly and shook 
his head. 

“ Think-—think !” cried the Major, in anxious solicitude; and 
poured again. 

“Come!” said the secretary, “ not even a. picture?” 

“Oh, certainly! but you said ornament.” 

“Ah! What did your father think of it?” 

The color rose again. The boy was silent. 

“ Speak,” said the secretary. 

* Speak.” cried the Major, and his trembling hand poured more 
vodka outside the glasses than inside. 

* J—TI can’t tell you what he said,” murmured the boy. 

“Quick! quick!” said the secretary; “out with it; there’s no 
time to lose—-home and liberty or Siberia and death depend upon 
the answer.” 

“Oh, have pity! he is a clergyman, and—” 

“No matter; out with it. or—” 

“ He said it was the hellfiredest nightmare he ever struck!” 

“Saved!” shouted the secretary, and seized his nail and a 
blank passport. “J identify you; I’ve lived in the house, and I 
painted the picture myself!” 

“Oh, come to my arms, my poor rescued boy!” cried the Major. 
Py will always be grateful to God that He made this artist!—if 

e did.” 
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The Good Fairy 


By Roy Rolfe Gilson 


scornfully, and say there never were any except in story- 

books; but as for me, I shake my head at such light talking. 
J would not laugh at fairies, not I, and if others do it, let them 
beware, that is all. 

Did I not see a fairy with my own eyes when [ was a little boy? 
Why, she smiled at me and kissed me—I was just your age then, 
and a dear child like you, and many people kissed me, and liked 
it, in those days. She smiled and kissed me, the fairy did, and 
spoke to me, and her voice was the swectest you ever heard, as 


S people say there are no fairies any more; others laugh 


soft and low as the 
wind in summer. 
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her lap. But oftener she will smile to herself, softly, as she sits 
and sews by the window with her needle flashing im the sun, and 
then, I tell you, the sound of her gleaming scissors as they cut the 
linen is like a song to her. 

And when the baby comes, there are its fair white dresses all 
made for it by the Good Fairy, and all just big enough for its 
littleness,—for babies do not bring their clothes with them when 
they come from where they come from, you know. 

Well, when the child 1 spoke of came—a child all soft and 
little, with toes that wriggled, and fists that it tried to swallow 

but could not, and 
eyes that blinked— 





And she sang to me 
too, and when she 
sang— But there 
are no words beau- 
tiful enough to tell 
you how she sang. 

You may laugh, 
if you please, and 
you need not listen 
to my story, but I 
tell you again that 
[ saw the fairy, as 
plain as day, with 
my own eyes; and 
heard her, and you 
had only to look 
once at her to know 
that she was one of 
the good fairies who 
love little children, 
and you had only to 
listen once to her 
singing to know that 
she loved you most 
of all. 

1 am not the only 
one who has seen the 
good fairies. Many 
children see them 
every day, but do 
not know them. You 
may see one a thou- 
sand times, and even 
love her, and never 
guess who she _ is. 
Sometimes, years af- 
terward, when you 
are grown up and 
have little children 
of your own, it 
comes to you that it 
was a good fairy 
who smiled and sang 
so lovingly to you in 
the long bright days 
of your playing, and 
then you would give 
the world to see her 
smiles and hear her 
songs again. 

There was a child 
onee— But listen! 
You must know first 
that the most won- 
derful thing about 
the good fairies is 
this: they always 
know when a little 
child is going to be 
born—they know it 
even before the stork 
does—and when one 
of them finds it out. 








the Good Fairy said 
it was a pretty child 
and loved it, and all 
day long she sat and 
played with it, and 
talked to it in the 
language of the good 
fairies, which is 
spoken softly; and 
she sang to it: “ Bye- 
low, Baby Bunting,” 
and “ Rock - a - bye. 
Baby, on the tree- 
top,” and “* Tra-la- 


You know that 
song, that “ Tra-la- 
la.” I do not re- 
member the name of 
it, but it is a very 
sweet song, and you 
can sing it so marty 
different ways. It is 
a sort of folk-song, 
I believe. 

All day long the 
Good Fairy sang to 
the little child, and 
in the night when it 
woke and cried, she 
came in a robe all 
white and shining 
and hushed it. From 
the dark shadows 
where she had been 
sleeping she would 
steal up softly to its 
crib and rock it to 
and fro, to and fro, 
crooning the “ Rock- 
a-bye” song or the 
“Tra-la-la.’ And 
the child would hear 
the music coming 
out of the darkness, 
and would stop its 
crying to listen, and 
so it would fall 
asleep again. Then 
the Good Fairy’s 
hand would leave 
the eradle, and she 
would vanish, in her 
white robe, into the 
midnight shadows, 
but you could not 
hear her going, she 
stepped so softly. 

Night after night 
she would do that, 
even in the long 
cold nights of winter 
when all out-doors 
was white with snow 








she takes fine linen, 
soft and white (some 
say she takes the 
moon-beams, warm 
and silvery with 
summer-time), and fine white threads she takes, like those that 
blow against your face sometimes in the greenwood, and buttons 
like little pearls that live in shells in the bettom of the sea. Then 
she sits by the window and threads her shining needle, and sews 
and sings, and now and then she stops and looks through the win- 
dow-pane to see the little boys and girls go by. They do not know 
that the Good Fairy is watching them, they are so busy with their 
play. Some day, when you pass a window, if you look up quickly, 
you may see her sitting there, and if you smile and nod at her or 
wave your hand, the Good Fairy will smile and nod back to you, 
and look and look at you till you are out of sight. Then she will 
take up her work again: and sometimes, as she sits there with her 
face bent low over the white linen, the tears will tall upon it in 


‘“* Maybe the Fairy will come some other day” 


and the wind howled 
and moaned = and 
rattled the window- 
panes. They were 
fearful nights sometimes, and the whole house shook with terror of 
the wind. Then in the coldest, middlesi hour, the child would wake 
and hear the tempest and cry, and ne matter how the gale whis- 
tled and the house creaked, the Good Fairy would hear the child’s 
voice, and come to it, stealing out of the shadows in her white 
robe to rock its crib and hush it with lullabies. 

Once the child fell ill, and all night long the Good Fairy sat 
there by its crib in the flickering candle-light, and watched it, 
and hushed it, and gave it medicine from a silver spoon. They 
svid it would die before the morning came, and the Good Fairy 
cried at that; but in the night, as she sat there-all alone by the crib, 
she kept saying to herself, under her breath, “It shell get well.” 

And so she sat there, keeping back the tears, and laying her cool 
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hand now and then on the child’s flushed cheek, and vowing to 
save it, all through the long night, with only the ticking of the 
clock to keep her company. Never a wink of sleep did she take 
till morning came, orange and gold, in the eastern sky, and the 
child was sleeping and she knew it would not die. That is an- 
other wonderful thing about the good fairies. They do not sleep 
or eat, and they never seem to weary, somehow, when a child they 
love is ill. It is because they are fairies, I suppose. 

Day and night the child was watched and loved by the Good 
Fairy. No wonder, then, that it grew and grew till it could crawl 
on its hands and knees, till it could toddle from chair to chair, 
till by-and-by it could run through the whole house without 
thinking of its legs at all, and laugh and lisp, and even sing a 
little of that song of the Good Fairy,—that “ Tra-la-la.” 

Then the Good Fairy was happiest. No matter where the child 
went she was somewhere near. When it ran out of doors in the 
golden glow of a summer morning with a sun-bonnet on its curls, 
the Good Fairy would be watching it from some window while it 
chased the butterflies and made pies in the sand, and the child 
would play and play by itself, and make up little stories and 
little songs and never know of those fairy eyes. 

Once there was just such a summer morning and the child was 
nlaying in the sun. A little breeze climbed over the garden wall 
and stole softly around the corner of the house where the holly- 
hocks were pink.and white and full of honey-bees. The wind was 
only a little wind, like the child, and came to play with it. First it 
crept across the grass and kissed the child on both its cheeks 
and on its red lips and played with its long curls. Then the child 
smiled and flung a leaf at the wind, and the wind caught it and 
threw it back again, and the child laughed. And so they played 
together, flinging back and forth the green leaf, till they sank, 
breathless, in the grass. The child yawned. Its head grew heavy. 
Lower and lower it drooped till one cheek lay where the grass was 
softest, and all like a little woods, with the ants running in and 
out like men. And before they. knew it they were sleeping side by 
side,—the little child and the little wind. 

“ Dearie!” called the Good Fairy, for she knew all the love words. 

There was no answer. 

“ Darling, where are you?’ 

Still no answer. 

‘““ Where is the child?” asked the Good Fairy to herself, wonder- 
ing and half afraid. Up and down the yard she went, and out to 
the street, and back again to the garden, till by-and-by she came 
to the hollyhocks, pink and white and full of honey-bees. 

“ Sweetheart!” she called. 

Just then the little wind woke up and heard. Seeing the Good 
Fairy’s anxious face, it lifted a string of the child’s sun-bonnet 
and waved it, so that the Fairy saw. 

“Why, Baby,” cried the Good Fairy, smiling and stealing up 
to where the child lay curled and sleeping in the grass with its 
cheek on its little hand. She lifted it in her arms. She carried 
it into the hcuse and laid it on its white bed. So it was always 
in those days—the child playing and sleeping, and the Good Fairy 
watching it and carrying it in her arms. 

When the year was old with days and white with snow it was 
the Good Fairy who asked the child, ‘What do you want for 
Christmas?” . 

“Td wike a new dolly.” 

Then the child’s eves grew wider and wider till they almost saw 
a dolly hanging on a green tree. 

“ And what else would you like?” 

“Vd wike a red sled.” 

* And is that all?” 

* No: I’d wike a yittle woolly lamb.” 

Then when the child was sleeping the Good Fairy would go to 
Santa Claus. 

“Well?” said Santa, making room for her on the arm of his 
chair. For they were great friends. She would go and sit there 
with her arm about his neck and her soft cheek next to his jolly 
one, and Santa would say, “ Well. Christmas is coming.” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“What would you like?” 

“I? Oh, I do not want anything,’—for she was a fairy, you 
see. So she would shake her head and say: “ No, never mind me. 
But—” 

* But the child,” Santa would guess before she could deny it. 

Then she would smile. “ Yes,” she would say, “the child. It 
talks of nothing but Christmas all day long.” 

“ And what does it want?” Santa would ask. Then the Good 
Fairy would make her mouth little and her eyes big and her voice 
whispery, and she would say, as though it were the child who 
said it, 

“T’d wike a new dolly, and a red sled, and a yittle woolly lamb.” 

“Ho! ho!” Santa would ery, chuckling; “a yittle woolly lamb!” 

“?Sh! Not so loud,” the Good Fairy would whisper, for Santa’s 
voice was very big at the top. 

“4 yittle woolly lamb,”.Santa would chuckle to himself, more 
softly. “ Well. we'll see.” 

And when Christmas eve came and the green tree was beautiful 
with candy angels and twinkling stars, the child would clap its 


> she called again. 
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hands with joy. 


blue. 


came again. 
that. 

“Yes,” she replied, “1 think se.” 

The child did not say any more. It went out into the yard 
It went into the garden, looking over its 
shoulder now and then to see if a fairy followed it. It stole 
softly up to the hoilyhocks and peeped into their cups, pink and 
white, but found no fairies there, only humming bees. It shook 
the last roses of the summer-time, but only dew fell in a little 
shower on the garden path. The pink phlox was sweet as honey. 
So the child’s eyes lost their roundness, and 
its mouth drooped, and it sat disconsolate in its little red chair. 
For a long time it sat there with its face between its hands, and 
It grew lonesome by-and-by, waiting so long 
there in the garden where there were birds and butterflies flying. 
Suddenly its mouth twisted and its eyes filled 
For a moment its eyes cried softly, then its voice 
cried too, so that the Good Fairy heard and came to it with out- 
stretched arms. 

“My darling!” she said. 

The child put up its little hands. 

‘ The—-f-fairy—w-won’t-—come—to—me!” 

She lifted the child and kissed it. 

> she said, smiling to herself. ‘‘ Maybe the fairy 
ll come some other day.” 

“But I want the fairy n-now.” 

“Would you know a fairy if you saw one, dear?” 


with its eyes round. 


but not with fairies. 


wished and wished. 


but no fairies. 
with tears. 


wi 


fairy tale. 


her story. 
child warmly. 
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For, lo! there on the tloor beneath the lowest 
branches would be a red sled with shining runners, and close be- 
side it a new doll whose hair was golden and whose eyes were 
The child would take the doll into its arms, and hold the 
sled-rope in its hands. 

“ But look at the tree, darling.” the Good Fairy would whisper. 

Then the child would raise its eyes to the Christmas candles. A 
smile would light up its face: ‘ My yittle lamb!” 

For there it-would be hanging among the branches, all white 
and woolly, and when they took it down, “ My yittle woolly lamb,” 
the child would ery again, laughing and holding it tightly in its 
hands; and the lamb would say, “ Baa!” 

All this time, mind you, the child never dreamed that it was a 
Good Fairy who cared for it. 

“Are there any fairies in our yard?” it asked, when summer ’ 
You may be sure the Good Fairy would laugh at 


“ What would she look like? Tell me.” 

“ Why—1 d-don’t know.” 

Then the Good Fairy laughed. She could not help it, for the 
child never dreamed it was crying for a fairy in a fairy’s arms. 
You see, when we are children they tell us fairies all have wings 
like angels and _ butterflies. 
though I have looked and lcoked and wished and wished for 
them, like the little child, I have never yet seen one, though I do 
not doubt they are somewhere near. But the kind of fairies | 
am telling you about have no wings at all, and so we do not dream 
that they are fairies, and go on looking and listening for the 
gleam and whir of colored wings. 

In the lap of the Good Fairy sat the little child. It was not 
crying now, but listening. with big, bright eyes—listening to a 
You will think it strange that a fairy should tell a 
fairy story, but it happens every day. 

“Once upon a time,” the Good Fairy was saying—‘ once upon 
a time there was a fairy. . .” 

Every one knows that story of the fairy who had wings like an 
angel and who loved a little child. It is a very old story, and 
like that song of the “ Tra-la-la” it runs so many different ways: 
but it always begins “ Once upon a time, 
of fairy tales. 

Grave and sweet was the face of the Good Fairy as she told 
Low and tender was her voice. Her arms held the 
Her cheek pressed softly against its cheek. Her 
eves—oh, you should have seen the softness of her eyes, and their 
gleaming. 

The child was listening to the story of the other fairy and the 
other little child—listening and wondering and looking at thos« 
flowers called the Golden Glow. Tall and straight and green are 
the stalks of those flowers; the blossoms at the top are-all like 
little suns, and the big sun runs its warm bright fingers lovingly 
through their yellow curls. 

The flowers rocked a little in the breeze. The fairy’s story rock- 
ed a little in her soft voice—and stopped. The child roused itself. 

“Ts that all?” it asked. 

* Yes, that is all.” 

The child thought a moment of that other little child. 

“ And did the angel fairy love the little child always?” it asked. 

* Yes, she loved it always.” 

“How much did she love it—a thousand bushels?” 

“Oh, more than that she loved it.” 

“How much, then?” 

The Good Fairy held the child tighter in her arms and kissed 
it on its cheeks and on its eyes and on its red mouth. 

“As much as Mother loves you,” she said. 
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Little Paul’s Christ-Child 


By Kathryn Jarboe 


HEN Reginald Oleutt married Miss George a year or so 
W after his first wife’s death no one thought very much about 

little Paul. The few who remembered him at all told 
themselves and one another that he would certainly be much happier 
with a charming and gracious step-mother than he had been since 
his own mother’s death. 

It was not the new mother’s fault, nor yet was it Paul’s, that 
this happiness did not come to the child. For Mrs. Oleutt entered 
upon her married life with a firm determination to win the love 
of her husband’s little son. She was not a stranger to him, and 
until she was installed as mistress in the big old-fashioned house on 
the Avenue she would have said, with perfect confidence, that the 
child was very fond of her. They had had long drives together 
out through the Park inte the open country beyond; together they 
had named the animals in the Zoo, and she had woven for him 
fascinating tales about the captive beasts. Paul’s sombre brown 
eyes had always lightened with pleasure when his nurse had sug- 
vested an afternoon in Miss George’s small Riverside apartment, 
or when that- young lady herself had telephoned to him personally 
asking for a visit. So that the servants, as well as the friends of 
the family, thought 
that all would > be 
well with the child: 
all of them ‘except 
Irish Annie, the 
nurse, who had been 
with Paul through 
all his six short 
years, and who knew 
how the child, alone 
and in secret, grieved 
for his own mother, 
how he called her 
name in his sleep, and 
woke to sob and ery, 
until the big, good- 
hearted woman picked 
him up like a baby 
and cradled him to 
sleep in her arms. 

But Annie had not 
expressed her views 
on the subject to any 
one, and it was Annie 
who had the first con- 
troversy with the 
child in regard to it. 
The honeymoon was 
over, and the _ bride 
and groom were re- 
turning home. Paul 
had, of course, been to 
the wedding, but he 
had not understood 
the meaning of the 
pretty church fune- 
tion, and then, after 
Miss George and his 
father had kissed him 
for good-by, life had 
settled down into its 
usual routine. 

* Papa ‘Il be home 
to-night.” announced 
Annie. 

“That “ll be good, 
won't it?” Paul was 
maneuvring a railroad train along the zigzag lines of the blue 
und white rug that carpeted his nursery. “Do you suppose that 
Miss George has come home yet? Seems to me she’s been gone a 
long time.” 

“Why, bless your heart, dearie, she’s comin’ home wid him,” 
cried the nurse. “Shure they’re married; don’t you remember? 
And she'll live here now.” : 

“Yes; but, Annie, do you mean that she’s coming to this very 
house of ours to live?” Paul sat up straight, his knees doubled 
under him, his feet stretched out on either side. 

“ Why, yes, darlin’, for shure. I told you about it; don’t you 
know ?” 

Just how much Annie had told him she did not remember; just 
how much he had understood she did not know, but now she recog- 
nized the task before her, and she heartily wished it over and done. 
The grave, solemn eyes raised to hers frightened her, for in their 
depths she saw the world of pain in which the little boy had 
dwelt. Impulsively she rushed at the hardest feature in the case. 

“And, dearie, you mustn’t call her Miss George any more, be- 
cause—because that’s not her name now. You must—you must 
call her—” And there the good-hearted woman broke down. 

Paul came and leaned his elbows on her shoulder. “ But what is 
her name, Annie, and why isn’t it Miss George?” 

* Because, dearie ”—and now it was a little easier, for she could 
not see the eyes—‘ because her name is Mrs. Oleutt, and she is 
going to be your new mother, and you must call her—why, darlin’, 
of course you'll call her mamma,” 





He clasped the baby close 


“Oh, no, no, no, never!” The passion in the child’s voice terrified 
the nurse. “T can’t, I can’t, Annie.” He flung himself into her 
arms, and his little frame quivered with pain. “ You mustn't say 
it, Annie, you mustn’t ever. I won’t ery for her, because you said 
she didn’t want me to, but you mustn’t say her name to me ever, 
Annie, ever.” 

Convulsive sobs strangled him, and for a long time the Irish 
nurse cradled him in her arms and crooned over him. He grew 
so quict that Annie thought he slept, but his eyes were wide open, 
fixed on a far corner of the room. In his little brain he was read- 
justing his world, and at last he slipped down on to the floor and 
put his arms around Annie’s neck, his lips close to her ear. 

“T can’t, Annie,” he whispered; “and you won’t, will you? 
Promise me, please.” 

And the girl understood, and promised. 

Then Paul turned to the neglected train, and picking the cars 
up, put them away on the nursery shelf. 

“We might settle the nursery, don’t you think, Annie?” His 
voice was very listless, and he moved slowly from place to place, 
but in the nurse’s mind anything was better than the passionate 
grief of the preced- 
ing hours, so she sec- 
onded his idea, and 
together they dusted 
the toys and rear- 
ranged the books. 

In the same quiet, 
lifeless way he let her 
dress him to meet his 
father; and when the 
commotion: in the hall 
below ~annéduneced_ the 
arrival of the master 
and the new mistress, 
Paul slipped his hand 
into Annie’s, and said. 
“You will -ge down 
with’ me, Annie?” 

It was half a ques- 
tion, half a command, 
and the nurse led the 
way. In-another mo- 
ment ~-Paul’s » arms 
were around his fa- 
ther’s neck, and the 
little figure chung al- 
most*convulsively to 
the,+ big. one. Then 
the child turned to 
the woman by his ‘fa- 
ther’s side. i 

“T am glad to se 
you too, glad that 
you have come home.” 

There was a little 
tremor in the child- 
ish lips, but the eyes 
were steadfast. 

“Why, what an 
old-fashioned _ little 
man Annie has made 
of you!” The new 
Mrs. Olcutt was on 
her knees on the rug. 
the child’s hands in 
hers. She noticed the 
little shrinking move- 
ment, and a new tenderness crept into her voice. ** Have you missed 
me, dearie, and—and all our drives and romps? We'll have lots of 
plays now, won’t we, every morning, in the big nursery?” She 
tried to encircle him with her arms, but his withdrawal from her 
was so decided that she desisted. 

And that was the beginning. Paul, baby though he was, had 
taken his stand. He had accepted the decree of fate and made no 
outward complaint. He was always courteous, full even of polite 
little mannerisms, but love and tenderness he never gave nor ac- 
cepted. In speaking of his old friend he always called her “the 
new mother,” but he spoke directly to her, using no name. In a 
way he seemed expressionless, and only once were there any words 
spoken on the subject. His step-mother had taken him on her lap 
and was talking to him, telling him some of the stories with which 
she had formerly charmed him. In the midst of one of them he 
wriggled away from her. 

“Td rather sit on a chair, please,” he said. 

* Aren’t you comfy, dear?” she asked. “Let me change your 
position.” 

“No, it’s not that, but some way I don’t fit.” And the little 
quiver that she knew so well swept over his lips, and she was well 
aware that he was thinking of his own mother, of the arms that 
had fitted so closely about him. and a protest rose in her heart 
against this obstinate baby love that would not be won. 

“ But. Paul,” she cried, “don’t you love me? Won’t you try to 
love me?” 

There was a little silence, broken at last by the child’s voice; 
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“J do. Papa asked me to, and 
said that I must for his sake, and 
I do try always, and—and I do 
love you, but—” 

The quivering lips, the tear- 
filled eyes finished the sentence, 
and Mrs. Oleutt had to accept the 
answer. 

But new interests crept into her 
life; the days and months swept 
swiftly past, and Paul was, after 
all, fairly happy in the big nursery 
with his old playfellow Annie. He 
did not trouble himself very much 
with the events that transpired in 
the rest of the house, and the days 
and the months that hurried for 
Mrs. Oleutt did not lag for him. 
A summer full of Lake George be- 
came a bygone fact. The nursery 
was once more “home,” and a nip- 
ping wind and a Christmas atmos- 
phere were enveloping the big city. 
Santa Claus occupied large por- 
tions of Paul’s time and thoughts. 
Then, just a week before the twen- 
ty-fifth of December, a solemn hush 
descended on the Oleutt house. 

“The new mother is ill, very, 
very ill.” Even in the nursery, 
far removed from the sick - room, 
Annie spoke in whispers. When 
Paul left his own part of the 
house he tiptoed over the velvet 
carpets and out into the street, 
where he could look up at the 
down - drawn shades of the wide 
front room. The child knew what 
illness meant. He remembered 
other down-drawn shades, and a 
chill, cold something that he had 
found when he had made a desper- 
ate rush from his nursery bed down 
through the long halls to his mo- 
ther’s room to see what the still- 
ness meant, to ask his mother why 
she did not come to him before 
he slept. So now the hush enter- 
ed into Paul’s mind, displacing all 
thoughts of Santa Claus. Was 
that going to, happen again? Would 
the new mother be cold and white, 
just like his old mamma? But he did not dare to ask. On Christ- 
mas eve Annie took him upon her lap. “There won’t be much of 
a Christmas, for my poor lamb this year,” she said; “and that’s 
what I’m thinking, my dearie.” 

But Paul did not listen. He only crept closer to the capacious 
bosom, trying to shut out the memories that besieged him. At last 
he fell asleep, and Annie, not wishing to waken him, laid him down 
on his bed,.all dressed as he was, and went down to discuss with 
the other servants the latest word from the sick-room, and to re- 
joice with them when, a little before midnight, the doctor’s message 
came that the danger was over, that the mistress would live. 

So it happened that when Paul woke he was quite alone in the 
dimly lighted nursery. He was not afraid, and he lay still until 
those memories that bad filled the last few days flashed into his 
mind. In an instant he was on his feet. The nursery door was 
open, and he stole quickly down the long hall, down the wide front 
stairs, and along to the door of his father’s room. Here he stood 
for a moment, fearful, hesitating. Would it be there? He turned 
the knob and softly opened the door. A faint light filled the room, 
and a low fire smouldered in the grate. It was all so warm and 
soft and comforting that a quick sob of relief rose in the boy’s 
throat. He crossed to the fireplace before he looked toward the 
room where his mother had been, and his eyes fell on a soft bundle 
cradled in a deep chair by the fire. A doll? A big doll? -But 
the steadfast brown eyes roused the sleeping infant, and it stirred 
a little: then it opened its eyes, and all at once Paul knew. His 
mamma had so often told him of the wonderful Baby that had been 
born on Christmas day,—the Baby that the Wise Men had found 
sleeping in the manger; a little Christ-child she had called it. 
And she had loved this story so, so much more than any of the 
others, she had said, because this Baby had come to the world to 
eure all the trouble and sorrow and wickedness. And the per- 
fumes! He could not remember their names, but they were, oh, 
so sweet! and now here was this delicious odor. But it was violet 
and orris in place of myrrh and frankincense. So this must be a 
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The new Mrs. Olcutt was on her knees on the rug 


Christ-child, Paul thought. He bent over his treasure, softly 
loosening the swathing shawl that held the baby’s arms. When 
he touched the tiny fingers they clung to him. He fell on his 
knees in an attitude of adoration. but. in reality, it was only a 
great wonder that filled his heart. Where had it come from? 
Why had it come? Suddenly he remembered the new mother who 
lay so ill in the next room. Was it for her? Would it make 
her well? “To cure all the sorrow and wretchedness in the world.” 
That was what that other little Christ-child had come for, so long 
ago. 

Slowly the boy raised himself to his feet, and softly twining his 
arms around the little bundle, he clasped the baby close. Then, 
with the wonder light still in his eyes he walked to the open door. 
On the great bed lay the new mother, who for so many days had 
wandered on the dark border-land, who was only now beginning 
to realize that she was a part of the living, breathing world. Near 
the window sat his father, with the doctor whom Paul knew so 
well, and by the bed sat the old nurse who had heard Paul’s own 
first wailing ery. Not a sound did the boy’s footfalls make as he 
crossed the room. At last he stood by the bed, and the shaded 
light fell on his rapt face and on his tiny burden. 

“Mamma, mamma,” he spoke almost in a whisper. “See, it 
is a Christ-child that has come to us. I found it. It is for you, 
to make you well. Will you keep it for me? I want it. I love it.” 

The mother tone spoke, ‘“‘ My boy, my blessed boy.” 

And Paul laid the baby in her arms. Then the watchers saw 
the weak white hand draw Paul’s head down to hers, and as his 
lips touched hers he whispered, “ It is a Christ-child, mamma?” 

They could not hear her answer, but they saw the love light 
dawning in the boy’s eyes. 

The bells rang out their old, old ery of “ Peace on earth, good-will! 
to men.” It was the blessing left to His followers by the Christ 
born so long ago on Christmas day, and in the advent of his own 
Christ-child little Paul found the peace that endures, the love 
that passes understanding. 
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By Louise Morgan Sill 
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HE birthday of the Christ is here! 
O, sing aloud with joyous voice. 
Fill all the land with sober cheer 
And let His people now rejoice. 
For ’tis Christmas, Christmas, Christmas, 
And Christ was born to-day. 













Go summon rich and summon poor, 
And bid them feast together now, 
For love flings wide the rich man’s door, 








And beams upon the poor man’s brow. 
For ’tis Christmas, Christmas, Christmas, 
And Christ was born to-day! 








And call the children each by name, 
For this is theirs, the day of days, 
When Christ a little child became 
And turned His feet to lowly ways. 
For ’tis Christmas, Christmas, Christmas, 
And Christ was born to-day! 
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The aged, bid them patient be, 
For Glory comes to meet them here; 
They greet each other hopefully, 
And peace and happiness seem near, 
For ‘tis Christmas, Christmas, Christmas, 
And Christ was born to-day! 
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Call, too, the creatures that are dumb, 
That live in cave or earth or tree. 
They, too, may share His kingdom come, 
Their Lord and ours is here to see— 
For ’tis Christmas, Christmas, Christmas, 
Our Christ is born to-day! 
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A Mistletoe 


Mistake 


By Katharine Perry 


dare you oppose me? You know I can’t stand opposition,” 
—which, to do him justice, was the simple truth. 

“ But,” I said, with great show of gentle reasonableness, ‘“ what 
you ask is quite out of the question. And as for Miss Car- 
michael—” 

“Don’t speak of her!” yelled the old gentleman, now almost 
apoplectic; “she’s a tow-headed camel, an overgrown doll, father 
an out-and-out cad, no family, no beauty, nothing but money. 
While Phyllida Anston is your seventh cousin on my side of the 
family, I’d have you know, sir, a thoroughbred, a fascinator, the 
wife I’ve picked out for you, sir, and if you refuse to marry her, 
-——if you refuse, I say—” 

“You'll cut me off with a shilling, uncle?” I supplied, meekly. 
It seemed to be due about there. The whole thing was so de- 
liciously eighteenth century. Uncle Ambrose, florid, white-mus- 


- young scoundrel!” roared my uncle Ambrose, “ how 


tached, tyrannical, clad in a Persian dressing-gown girt succinct- . 


ly about his pompous contour with barbaric cord and_ tassel,— 
bullying me, his scapegrace nephew and _ heir-on-approval, into 
marrying his orphan ward, whom I had never seen, and whose 
name, moreover, was Phyllida—was it from Goldsmith or from 
Sheridan we were plagiarizing? That we were in a country house 
whose Colonial columns. overlooked the Hudson did not dilute the 
illusion, for Uncle Ambrose’s temper was too truly eighteenth 
century, and I, to complete the analogy, was arrayed in the satin 
small-clothes, full-skirted coat, and Mechlin ruffles of a Charles 
Surface, for the avuncular summons had drawn me from my room 
just as I had been trying on my costume for the Christmas-eve 
ball that night. 

My last dutiful remarks had left my uncle Ambrose glaring. 

“Tt was no threat, sir; I do not stoop to threats. But I do 
insist on my right to your consideration, to your sense of filial 
duty, for I have been to you as a father. Don’t set up your will 
against mine,” he exploded, as I strove to speak. ‘“ Don’t repeat 
any of those imbecile objections. What if you have never seen 
her? You soon shall; and as for her charm, her suitability, I 
answer for all that,—I, who know woman!” 

I could not help smiling, for no one could dispute this last 
claim. He was really perfect in his réle, the old sinner,—I al- 
most expected to hear applause from an imaginary audience. | 


beside him. “ You are a pig-headed fool and cannot keep your 
temper! You are excited and profane, and vulgar in your com- 
parisons. Not a word more on the subject now. In a few days, 
when you are calmer and capable 01 rational conversation, we will 
discuss the matter again,” and my uncle Ambrose waved me from 
his room with furious politeness. 

He had always been awfully good to me, I thought, as I strolled 
down the corridor, and his temper was more spectacular than dan- 
gerous, after all. Still, it was a tactless trick of him to take the 
occasion of one of his own famous holiday house parties to ram 
this orphan-ward business down my throat, and I felt called upon 
to resent it. And the serious way in which he had taken my at- 
tentions to Marion Carmichael,—the mildest kind of civilities,— 
but reports that come through maiden aunts are generally of the 
crescendo order. He had not been very open to explanation, how- 
ever, and if he chose to believe exaggerations, it was not my fault. 

Revolving these thoughts, I was slowly passing the drawing- 
room, where the early winter twilight had already gathered. Sud- 
denly, at the far end of the room brightened a bit by the fire 
1 caught sight of a girlish figure in a red satin blouse lounging on 
a cushioned divan in a way that suggested sleep. I remembered 
that Miss Carmichael had worn a red blouse at lunch,—it must 
be she and very much alone, I thought, as I glanced around the 
deserted hall and rooms. There was mistletoe over that divan, 
too. I had helped put it there myself, mixed in with the holly on a 
picture-frame. What a chance! Uncle or no uncle, I would 
show my preference for any girl I chose, and I do not deny that 
the imagined rage of that uncle gave a zest to my intention which 
it would have sadly lacked per se. 

I tiptoed over the Turkish rugs, approaching her from the 
“ three-quarter-back,” as the photographers say, and was just 
bending over her when I saw that the head on the cushion was 
not the careful blond Pompadour of Miss Carmichael, but a mass 
of chestnut ripples framing a sleeping face totally strange to me. 
It was the loveliest face I had ever seen, with red lips slightly 
parted, and I did not balk an instant at Fate’s substitution. But 
the deed that was meant as a fling at my uncle became in the 
doing the sweetest thing I had ever known. Then slowly the 
curling lashes lifted and two big brown eyes looked at me without 
fear, without surprise, with quite another expression, I swear, that 

set my heart thumping, and the lips I had just kissed said, 
softly, 
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“Oh, how I could love you if you were only real!” 

Then with a regretful little sigh the brown eyes closed 
and were Morpheus’s own again. 

I stood motionless with astonishment that gradually 
grew into comprehension. The girl, probably some new 
guest come on the afternoon train, had found no one 
about on her arrival, and had wandered in here by the 
fire, and tired from her journey, had fallen asleep in the 
pleasant dusk. Somehow my noiseless appearance in “ rai- 
ment of romance” had seemed part of her dream, and so 
she still thought me as she dreamed on. With the stran- 
gest feelings, I watched the flushed cheeks and the rise 
and fall of the misleading red blouse, and then I went 
away as quietly as I had come, knowing that something 
wonderful had happened,—what, I could hardly tell. If 
she thought me a shadowy gallant. of long ago, perhaps 
she was a Christmas-eve ghost, a lovely mistletoe sprite 
conjured up by the firelight and my imagination. But 
no ghost had lips like those,—I could feel them still, un- 
resisting. 

I was due to dine that night with Dan Lawton, and it 
was fortunate that the familiar two miles to his place were 
made by a horse who knew the road, for my head was in 
too great a whirl to give him much attention. Although a 
good dinner is supposed to make a man expansive, and Dan 
and I were alone, I could not bring myself to speak of 
what was uppermost in my mind. He is such a good sort, 
quiet and comprehending, that I have made him my soul’s 
dumping-ground from our days at Andover and Harvard 
unto this present. Yet every time I was about to tell 
him of that girl—or ghost—I couldn’t quite do it. And 
my desire for his sympathy over Uncle Ambrose’s prepos- 
terous demand had quite disappeared. Somehow my aged 
relative did not seem half as unreasonable in the light of 
a certain possibility that had occurred to me. So Dan and 








Phyllida and I had been walking on the terrace 


even felt in the pocket of my flowered waistcoat for a snuff-box to 
offer him. But I seemed to be forgetting my lines,—it was my turn 
to play up to him. 

* Uncle,” I said, solemnly, “ the emotions are not to be coerced, 
and much as I would like to oblige you in this matter, it is a 
man’s inalienable prerogative to make his own choice of a 
wife. And to promise when I haven’t even seen her,—why, it’s 
like buying a pig in a poke.” This seeming rather tame for my 
spirited part, I concluded, “ And I’ll be damned if I take dictation 
on the subject from any one!” 

* Enough! enough!” vociferated the old gentleman, wrathfully 
brandishing his tassels—he made me seem like the veriest amateur 





.I talked desultorily of old times, and ice-boating on the 
river, and snow golf, and my three prettiest cousins (he 
was in love with them all and it kept him busy), until it 
was time to bring him back with me to the fancy ball. 
He drove, and I didn’t say half a dozen words to the mile, 
except to deny indignantly what he chose to call my “ well-known 
partiality for showy blondes,” a coarse accusation and totally un- 
true. 

We went directly to my room, and I helped him into his rig, 
copied from one of Vibert’s cardinals and suggested by the natural 
tonsure with which Dan was adorned. I was glad to put on my 
eighteenth-century clothes again; they seemed to bring me nearer 
to her. 

Arm in arm we descended the stairs, and found the house party 
in various striking transformations, and early guests already ar- 
riving. Uncle Ambrose stood by the ball-room door, assuming no 
more motley character than his own, and wearing no unusual ad- 
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junct to his evening clothes except his precious order of Cincin- 
natus and a small bronze medal proclaiming him a member of the 
Royal Entomological Society of Holland. At sight of me he frown- 
ed prodigiously, and taking me by the arm with a grasp of firm 
intention, he marched me up to a Watteau shepherdess with cherry- 
colored ribbons in her curls. 

‘“‘Phyllida, my dear,” he said, addressing her, “ permit me to 
present your seventh cousin, Oliver Roland.” And to me: “ This 
is Miss Phyllida Anston, of whom you have heard me speak, sir.” 

With a last black-and-bluing pressure upon my arm he strode 
off to his hospitable duties, at least I suppose so, for I didn’t 
look around. I was busy watching two cheeks flame to match 
the ribbons in the curls above, and two 
eyes widen with startled recognition 
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could be heard as he diligently played pool all by himself. Queer 
how some men prefer to do things like that on a moonlight night. 
I had been reminiscencing with Phyllida con amore and in detail, 
but what I was leading up to could not be said on the terrace— 
for reasons. 

“Let us go in now,” I suggested, rather abruptly. 

“Oh no,” she exclaimed; * it’s so lovely out here.” 

“ Please,” I urged. “It’s just a fancy of mine; won’t you humor 
it? 

I led her in at the French window and through the dim drawing- 
room to a divan by the empty fireplace. 

“ Phyllida,” I said, as I bent close to her, “ you insist on saying 





and drop in confusion. 

“Then you were—you were—after 
all,’ murmured the shepherdess, lu- 
cidly. 

“No,” I replied, “I was not—at 
the time. I have only become so since, 
or, as you say, after all.” 

As I spoke, my heart was singing 
a Christmas anthem to the goodness of 
Uncle Ambrose. If a lifetime spent in 
carrying out his admirable plan would 
atone— 

In a moment she had regained her 
self-possession and raised her eyes to 
mine with a firm and guarded smile. 

“Let us stand nearer the door,” she 
suggested, in the tone of one ready, if 
necessary, to use a monkey-wrench to 
change the subject; “then we can 
watch the people and guess who they 
are.” 

“Very well,” I replied; “but guess 
carefully — costumes are so mislead- 
ing.” 

This remark must have been tact- 
less, for the shepherdess turned quite 
away from me, and I noticed that the 
back of her neck was unusually pink 
even for a person in her exposed call- 


ing. 

“Mr. Roland—” she began, facing 
me with dignity. 

“Cousin Oliver, if you will,” I cor- 
rected —‘“‘ the sacred ties of kinship. 
you know.” 

“In their seventh dilution? Very 
well, then, Cousin Oliver, dreams. 
they say, go by contraries.” 

“ And realities by parallels?” I in- 
quired, deferentially. 

At this she dropped her silly toy 
crook with most uncalled-for clatter, 
and Dan in passing must needs pick it 
up and return it with much time-con- 














suming conversation. After standing 
it awhile [ told him that Cousin Alice 
was in the conservatory, Cousin Bess 
in the library, and Cousin Jean on 
the stairs with a red- headed Romeo, 
at which triplex hint he did take his departure, with a look he 
meant to be subtly significant. 

The rest of the evening is somewhat chaotic in my memory. 
Twice I was brutally dragged away to dance with other girls—I 
didn’t notice who they were—and there were several men who 
showed an infuriating fondness for Watteau charms, but for the 
most part Phyllida and I danced and talked and sat in corners in 
a way that I afterward heard caused comment. But so elusive did 
she seem that when the clock struck twelve and she did not dis- 
appear, I was immensely relieved. As we passed Miss Carmichael 
once or twice during the evening I felt a vague impulse to apolo- 
gize to Phyllida for a mistake it would have been hard to explain 
and most undesirable to rectify. I also remember that in saying 
good-night to Uncle Ambrose in the smoking-room at four fifteen, 
I observed a halo not of nicotine origin surrounding his benevolent 
baldness, and it was with difficulty I refrained from falling on 
his neck in fulsome gratitude. 


The perfumed dusk of a spring twilight lay over Uncle Am- 
brose’s gardens. Phyllida and I had been walking on the terrace 
after dinner, while two maiden aunts discussed us from a distant 
piazza, and the click of the good old gentleman’s billiard-balls 





It was the loveliest face I had ever seen 


that the first time we met was at the Christmas-eve ball when 
Uncle Ambrose brought us together. But you know perfectly 
well that there was a meeting before that, here where we are 
now.” 

“Oh, that one didn’t count,” she protested; “ it wasn’t a meeting 
exactly. Neither of us knew who the other one was, and I was 
asleep—and you were only part of a dream.” 

“ Just what the Sleeping Beauty said to the Prince after the 
prime minister presented him. But it did count, and the first 
words you said to me, ‘How I could love you if you were only 
real!’ Do you remember them, dear?” 

“T think you are just as nice in these clothes,” she murmured, 
shyly smoothing the sleeve of my dinner coat, but avoiding my 


es. 

“ Phyllida,” I said, catching her hands, “ there isn’t any mistle- 
toe now, and I am only your very real and anxious twentieth- 
century lover. If I should kiss you—again—would you be 
kind?” 

.She leaned her head back against the cushions as on that win- 
ter afternoon, and while her eyelids closed over a light that 
neither mocked nor denied, she whispered, “ There is only one way 
for you to find out!” 
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Drawing by W. A Rogers 


UNCLE SAM’S CHRISTMAS STOCKING—1802 
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UNCLE SAM’S CHRISTMAS STOCKING—1852 
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The Christmas Spirit. sy withem Dean Howells 


I 


BOUT the end of August, one hot day, 
A As on the new-mown rowan grass I lay 
Under the ash whose flickering foliage made 
A crazy-quilt of sunshine and of shade 
For that soft bed, there came up from the sea 
A curious figure floundering on toward me. 
His coat looked somewhat like a coat of mail, 
And somewhat like a weather-beaten sail ; 
His fluffy hair and beard were White as foam 
That crests the curling breakers when they comb 
Upon the beach, with “glints of that‘cold green 
Which through the water’s shattering bulk is seen, 
Showing itself within; and all without 
His head. was rudely garlanded about 
With what at first, seemed sea-weed.~.In his hand 
He bore, to help his steps, a. sturdy wand, 
And as he wavered up my ragged lawn. 
He looked like Neptune with “his sea-legs on, 
Using his trident for a. walking-stick ; 
And. then my. vision played itself the trick 
Of. finding hitched below.my sagging pier 
The god’s sea-chariot with its team of queer 
Sea-horses resting in the gentle surf, 
And browsing on: the edges of the turf 
There tangled with the tresses of the, moss 
That round the wave-worn ledges sway. and toss. 
All- this I saw with half- shut, dreamy eyes, 
To which .it did not bring the least surprise, _ 
And without troubling to get up and greet 
My unexpected .visitor on my feet, 
“Chaire, Poseidon!” I began to speak, 
Lazily hailing him in his native Greek 
(Chaire, 1 will interpret, means Hello, 
Or at least Arnold’s First Book .taught me so), 
And then as he came staggering through my clover, 
“Sit down, old feHow; you seem half-seas-over, 
Even on the shore,” I added for a joke, 
Always acceptable to seafaring folk. . 
But suddenly, to*my astonishment, 
Up-straightening from the staff on which he leant, 
He thundered, after an indignant pause, 
“ Poseidon nothing! I am Santa Claus!” 


II 

The thunder of his tones was somewhat cracked, 
But otherwise I cannot say he lacked 
A certain majesty, and I own he made 
Me involuntarily sit up. Dismayed, 
But bound he should not think he had frightened me, 
I forced a laugh, and answered. mockingly: 
“ What are you giving me? At this time of year 
You, Santa Claus! What are you doing here, 
Full four months before Christmas? Ah, come off!” 
He faltered, as if daunted bythe scoff, 
And I pursued: “ Neptune, this will not do; 
If you are Santa Claus, and are not you, 


Where are his emblems?” ‘“ Where are his emblems, man?” 


With renewed self-possession he began, 

‘If these are not his emblems, what are these? 
This stifling beard and wig, and, if you please, 
This wreath of ground-pine? This fur overcoat— 
White rabbit edging on a ground of goat ?— 

\nd these abominable rubber boots 

That stumble with me on your rowan roots, 

Worse than they ever do through drifted snow? 

And this long whip-stock? And down there below 
Under your pier, whose faithful reindeer wait, 

With whose accustomed sledge and well-known freight 
Of Christmas goods?—the same old sweets and toys, 
For those same everlasting girls and boys! 

Which is their best way up?” I looked again, 


And saw that he was right. It was as plain 
As could be to that second glance, and I 
Humbled myself to make a fit reply. 
I owned the break that I had made, but pleaded, 
With somewhat more prolixity than needed, 
How the remarkable resemblance had 
Deluded me. Yet it was not so bad: 
Neptune was of an ancient family, 
And there were several much worse gods than he. 
“A heathen god!” Santa Claus frowned and puffed ; 
But | perceived that he was not so huffed 
As if *t had been some low-down demi-god. 
“ Of course,” I said, “ but it was not so odd, 
Here by the sea-shore,” and I tried to make 
The saint confess the logic of my break; 
And when I thought I had him pacified, 
I said *twould always be a source of pride 
With me that he had called upon me here 
At this—for him—unpleasant time of year. 
What did I owe the honor— With a bellow, 
“Have you forgot?” the violent old fellow 
Demanded, and although I well could pardon 
Much to the heat, and would not have been hard on 
Any one who had lost his temper on a day 
Like that if dressed in. his peculiar way, 
Still, it makes one always feel rather rotten 
To be reminded that, he has forgotten. 
I roared, “ Forgotten what?” in fierce disdain, 
And then was daunted when he came again. 
“ Forgotten? Well, I am glad to have you hear it: 
You were to write about The Christmas Spirit 
For the next Christmas number of the WEEKLY. 
And_I would counsel you to take it meekly. 
[ come as editorially appointed, 
And I do not propose to be aroynted.” 
‘ All in good ‘time,’ I answered, hardily. 
“As to the promised paper, I agree. 
But why should I write of the ‘Christmas Spirit 
In the hot heart of midsummer, or near it?” 
* Because,” he said, “if you will keep your patience! 
They have arranged for copious illustrations, 
And these take time, as you yourself must own, 
Even. with reproductions in half-tone, 
And still more time if they decide to print 
The illustrations in some sort of tiné. 
Bring out your kodak-fiend, then, and I’ll get 
My team of reindeer up out of the wet.” 
He seemed to think that he had made a joke, 
And his old bleared eyes twinkled as he spoke, 
And turned to go for them. And I arose, 
And leaning on the tree, assumed a pose. 
But.“ Wait!” I said. ‘One moment, my dear friend! 
You may be Santa Claus, as you pretend. 
You ‘look it, somewhat, but as Santa Claus 
You are no nearer than Poseidon was 
To the true Christmas Spirit. Oh, I know 
What you will say about the new-fallen snow, 
And stockings by the chimney, and the trees 
Hung with the tinselled overflow from these, 
Mistletoe, ground-pine, holly wreaths, and all 
The garnish for the transoms and the hall; 
Presents of every sort, and Christmas geese 
And turkeys for the poor, to leave in peace 
The rich man with his conscience; for the bowl 
a wassail generous liquors, and the whole 
Catalogue of your holiday paraphernalia 
Borrowed for Christmas from the Saturnalia 
You used to riot in, you ancient fraud, 
Who turn your nose up at a heathen god— 
Look at your nose!” The feat was difficult, 
And he attempted it without result; 
But J looked at it, and I made it turn 
From purple-red to crimson-red and burn 
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To a dull ashen-gray in the fierce blaze 

Shot from my highly concentrated gaze. 

“ Look at your -cheeks!” I shouted, “ with that net 
Of pimples and congested veins that fret 

Their surfaces; and: if you would despise 

Yourself as you. deserve, look at your eyes, 
Bloodshot with drunkenness and gluttony! 

Then drop your glance, in utter shame, and see 


The tremulous, pendulous: paunch that has displaced 


Anything like the: semblance of a_waist 

You ever had! You old, profane ‘buffoon, 

With a face like-a dissipated moon, 

You dare to call yourself the Christmas Spirit? 
Off of my grass! Get. your reindeer and clear it 
Off of my beach, before I go and bring 

Action against. you all for trespassing! 

You call -yourself the Christmas Spirit, you 
Who never imagined anything to do 

At Christmas-tide, except on Christmas eve, 


Mock- with .bright dreams the children who -believe 
That you come down the chimney, and then fright 
Their surfeit with nightmares all. Christmas night; 


And at those awful early family dinners 
Inspire the saints to gormandize like sinners, 
And in the riot to which -you have won them 


Lose all the good the sermon might have done them; 


Who fill the Christmas week with every folly, 
And bring the New Year in with melancholy 
Thoughts of bills payable, and the ruinous rifts 
Made in men’s pocket-books by Christmas gifts 
Not blessed to her who thought she had to give 
More than they were to him who must receive! 
And do you fancy that you are the type 

Of that which was fulfilled when time was ripe, 
And peace was promised upon all the earth, 
And unto men good-will with that great Birth 
Which angels, thronging from the upper skies, 
Prophesied in their glad antiphonies? 

Off, hoary trifler! What have such as you 
With sacred memories like these to do! 

Poor, pagan outcast, derelict forlorn! 

Back, with the perished gods and creeds outworn 
From which you came, back into eldest night! 
Or, if you still must haunt this age of light, 
Look well about you, see what has been done: 
How life smiles everywhere beneath the sun; 
See the whole world at peace, from the Transvaal 
To the far Philippines, one rapture all 

Of peace with freedom. Ev’n the Europeans, 

By the decision of their kings and queens, 

Are getting ready to lay down their -arms. 

The sea no longer quakes at the alarms 

Of the embattled fleets: each fell machine 
Embodied in the mercantile marine, 


The Trusts’ rich products bears from shore to shore, 


And blesses lands it bullies now no more. 

No more the poor.toil for starvation’s wage; 
No more the incorporate employers rage 

At strikes, and outside hints of arbitration: 
Prosperity is shared by the whole nation. 

No famishing woman now need sell herself, 

No man part with his principles for pelf 

To bribe the wolf that used to haunt the door. 
Especially, in the Southern States, no more 
The little child watches the whirring loom 
Weaving into the web its life’s young bloom; 
No more at Newport by the sad sea wave, 
Divorce digs in the sand love’s soon lost grave. 
“Can you look round on such a state as this, 
And fail to see how much you come amiss? 
How utterly superfluous you are 

In the economy of this happy star? 

Away with you! Or, if you still would choose 
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To stay, and try to make yourself of use, 

Amidst a world of busy people, each 

Striving to practice what the others preach, 

Lay off these foolish symbols with your coat 

(I’m glad you were frank enough to own it goat), 
Leave guttling, guzzling, set a good example— 
You'll find the opportunity is ample, 

For with the spread of our prosperity, 

We are all in risk of victualling too free— 

Put from you far the homes of wealth and pride, 
And spend your days doing good on the East Side. 
From your old ways return, reform, repent, 

And be what the true Christmas Spirit meant!” 


III 


At these stern words I looked to see him shrink 


Struck through and through with bitter shame, and sink 


Before me. And at first-he did seem taken 
Rather aback, and turned, a good deal shaken, 
As if in silence to depart; and then 

He turned and meekly fronted me again; 

And as he. spoke. he. seemed,-to gather force 
And held with rising dignity his course. 

“The Christmas Spirit did I say I was? 

I only said that I was Santa Claus! 

And very: likely, if your supposition 

Holds, I am but a childish superstition; 

Yes, very probably, I:used to be 

No better than a° pagan deity,— 

Not one of the swell. gods, but of the sort 

That wont about, the country .to.resort 

Among the lanes in rustic ‘neighbarhoods, 

The meadows, and the depths of«twilight woods, 
Befriending the poor husbandman: and~shepherd 


Whose fields and folds and homes the wild things jeopard. 


But I have been converted and “baptized, 

And I should be considerably surprised 

If some born Christians had a better claim 

Than I can urge—not boast—to wear the name. 
I will not speak of any good I do— 

I leave all that to moralists like you; 

But, in the course of pleasure, once a year, 

I come to bring men’s hearths a little cheer: 
To scatter here and there a little kindness; 

A little deafness and a little blindness 

To one another’s faults among you mortals; 

And not distinguishing between your portals— 
Or chimneys, rather—in my rounds I try 

To visit rich and poor alike; for I, 

Strange as it may appear, have found, indeed, 
Every one living lives somehow in need 

Of help, of comfort, and even of that jollity 

You seem to have no use for in your polity. 
Since you are virtuous, shail there be no more 
Of cakes and ale? Aye, but there shall, galore! 

I will see to it, with both meat and drink— 
Oh, by-the:way! Now that I come to think, 
What are your virtues?” Here the saint broke off 
With what appeared a very sinful scoff 

Lurking in bearded mouth and winking eye. 

Ere I could frame a suitable reply 

He turned, unceremonious, on his heel, 

And stumbled through the rowan with a peal 

Of mocking laughter, downward to my beach, 
Which with few giant strides he seemed to reach. 
There at my pier his reindeer team he twitched 
Loose from the pile to which they had lain hitched, 
And clucking to them swung his whip; and they 
Sped seaward out across the shining bay, 
Beating the brine into a diamond dust 

Beneath their hooves, while in a final thrust, 

* Au revoir 25th December!” hoarse 

His voice came back, and I—awoke, of course. 
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Drawing by W. E. Mears 
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GATHERING CHRISTMAS TREES 
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Christmas Luck 


By Albert Bigelow Paine 


: H, Eh. it runs! It really does!” 
Nell, who was twelve—a_ slender, sunny-haired little 


creature—first clasped her hands, then clapped them, 
then danced up and down the old wood-shed, pausing at last in 
front of a big kitchen table, where a toy engine and train of cars 
were making a cireuit around and around and around a_ tiny 
track. The hired boy, Eb—a few years older, rough-handed and 
poorly dressed—smiled at the child’s pleasure. 

“That’s nothing,’ he said. “I didn’t have to do much 
to it.” 

“ But you did, Eb. It was all broken to pieces. Papa would be 
awfully disappointed to find it that way when he comes, and 
Tommy would never have gotten over it. Never! He’s: set his 
heart on a train for Christmas, and it’s been promised to him, 
and now to have it all smashed in the express! Oh, Eb, nobody 
could have fixed it but you. You're a real genius, mamma: says, 
and ought to go to.a mechanical school. Isn’t it lucky you're liv- 
ing with Uncle Bob when we come to visit him!” 

Che dainty, dancing fairy stopped suddenly and held up a warn- 
ing finger. 

“’Sh, Eb!  There’s Tommy now! He’s coming back! Oh, 
stop it! stop it! and cover it so he can’t see! He'll be coming 
straight in here, [ know!” 

Outside there were the wild whoop of a small boy with large 

lungs, a clatter of a sled, a stamping of feet, then a plunging into 
the kitchen, just as Eb had slipped a stick through the train 
wheels to stop it, and covered it with an old homespun sad- 
dle blanket, gathered hastily from the corner. A moment later 
Tommy burst in, red, snowy, and full of the curiosity which most 
healthy boys are likely to have. especially about Christmas- 
time. 
“What are you doing here, Nell, you and Eb? What have you 
been making with all that wire and those tools? What’s that 
blanket on the table? Pooh, Bess! What are you shivering for with 
that great cape on’ I’m not cold, and I’ve been coasting for over 
an hour, down the baek-barn hill! Oh, say, come in the kitchen, 
Nell! [— want to show you a funny icicle I found. Come: quick, 
before it’s all melted away!” 

Like a whirlwind he had stormed in and out, followed closely 
by Nell, who threw a merry glance of relief over her shoulder. 
Ib, leaning against the work-bench, smiled back; then, with a sigh, 
saw them disappear. 

For Nellie’s words and her mother’s had set his heart to beat- 
ing with something like hope. What if there really could be a 
way by which he could go to such a place as she had mentioned, 
and learn 10 be a—a-— And then, as he saw them go out, and the 
door close behind them, it seemed as if hope went with them. 
They would all be gone in a few days and never remember him 
again. He hurried off to pitch down the evening hay for the 
eattle, and see if he couldn’t forget, too. 

From earliest childhcod Eben Lessing had worked with tools— 
a one-bladed knife at first, then such other clumsy things as he 
could get hold of. With these he had made curious toys that 
would run by water, or wind, or heat, or steam, some of them 
quite useful. When he came to Robert Whittaker’s to live he 
built, besides other things. a churn of a new pattern, and a fan 
over the dining-rocm table, both to run by water-power brought 
from the brook. And when Mrs. William Whittaker, who was from 
the city, had seen these things, she had said the boy deserved a 
mechanical education, and then fergot all about it until Nellie 
confided to her that Eb had fixed Tommy’s train so that it was 
as good as new. Then she said so again, and forgot all about it 
again, being very busy with all the Christmas preparations, while 
ib, pitching down great wads of sweet hay from the barn loft, was 
still dreaming. in spite of himself, of a day when he should leave 
the district school for a mechanical college, and become a great 
inventor, and marry Nellie Whittaker, and so live happy ever after. 
Then it came milking-time. and swishing the broad white streams 
into the foaming pail. he dreamed again, and kept on dreaming 
even after he was in bed and asleep. Then he forgot, and when 
he remembered again it was morning—the morning of the day 
hefore Christmas. 

What a busy day that was! Of course, quite early, Eb had to 
drive in fer papa, who was coming on the first train, and Nellie 
and Tom had to go along in the surrey. Then, when papa came, 
there was so much to tell. only, ef course, Nell couldn’t tell how 
Tommy's train had been broken and fixed, because Tommy wasn’t 
to know anything about the train until he saw it travelling around 
and around on the little track that was to go clear around under 
the Christmas tree. Then, at home, there were all the places to 
see—all the places that papa had seen as a little boy: the hill 
where he used to slide, the same back-barn hill where Tommy had 
heen coasting, the brook where he used to fish, the hay-mow, and 
the horses and cows, and the hens’ nests where Nell and Tommy 
had found eggs. and where Tommy had been whipped by an old 
hen that wanted to sit: though why she should want to sit there 
all day in the cold on two nubbins of corn and a lump of frozen 
dirt that somebody had thrown at her, Tommy said he, for one, 
couldn't see. 

Papa laughed, and said that maybe if she sat there until spring 
on the nubbins and frozen dirt she’d hatch out a corn-field. Then 














they went into the kitchen, where mamma and Aunt Maria—a big 
motherly woman who had never had any children of her own, ex- 
cept one little boy named Willie, that died—were baking and 
stirring, and opening and closing oven doors, so that people 
had better keep out of the way. Only you couldn’t, because it 
smelt so nice in there of mince-meat, and of baking-cakes that came 
out. all brown, with buttered paper sticking to them when they 
were turned out of the pans. Then, all at once, they found that 
Aunt. Maria had turned out a little brown cake, from a little pan, 
and she cut it hot, and Tommy had a piece, and Nellie and papa, 
just as he used to have the day before Christmas, when he was a 
little boy. And after this they went into the dining-room and 
saw Eb’s patent fan, and into the pantry to look at Eb’s churn, 
‘and papa said, “ Well, well!” and that somebody ought to give a 
hoy like that a chance. 

But they forgot all about it when they got to the parlor and 
looked at the funny album that had pictures of papa and Uncle 
Bob, taken together, when papa was a very little boy and Uncle 
Bob was. his big brother- And when Uncle Bob came in they 
talked about the day they had it taken, more than thirty years 
ago, and how papa had rolled up. his eyes and didn’t keep still, 
and all that happened afterwards—the things that people always 
talk about when they forget for a little while that they are grown 
up, and only remember that they were once boys and girls, like 
the rest of us. 

And in the afternoon: they had to go and cut and bring in the 
Christmas tree. Tom and. Mollie had already picked out a bushy 
little spruce up on the mountain-side, and Eb went along, because 
Eb had been with them and knew the way. Besides, Eb could cut 
better with a hatchet than anybody, so ‘Tommy said. 

Then Tommy walked down the hill with his papa, talking all 
the time. while Eb and Nellie. side by side, dragged the little 
spruce over the snow, and Nellie talked and Eb listened. and was 
never so happy before in all his life, and never so sad, either, be- 
cause next week it wonld all be over, and he would be there alone, 
with no school except the district school, where he had learned 
about all he could, and with no chance of becoming a great in- 
ventor, and doing all the things that he had dreamed. 

Of course Eb had to help to trim the tree. He had never trim- 
med one before, but he was the handiest of them all, and could go 
up a step-ladder and fasten tapers to the high limbs, and string 
popcorn and tinsel just in the very places where it ought to be. 
Then. when that part ef it was all done. and it was getting 
towards evening—that wonderful evening of hush and mystery 
and jioy—Christmas eve—it was Nellie who said that Eb must 
be Santa Claus, and put the presents on the tree. 

“Tf we put them on, ourselves. then everybody will see just 
what they are to have, and who gives it,” she said. “If Eb puts 
them on, nobody wil! know until Christmas morning. We'll 
darken the sitting-room, and each one can go in and put down his 
things, and come right out again. Then, after supper, Eb can go 
in and unwrap them. and put them on the tree. Of course, Tommy, 
the real Santa Claus, will come afterwards, and put on his things, 
too.” 

Nellie did not mention that she had a bright new tie for Eb. 
She knew there would be a chance to put that on, herself, in the 
morning. 

Everybody said Nellie’s plan was a good one; so by-and-by Eb 
found himself in the sitting-room alone, with a great many whis- 
pered instructions, and the beautiful tree, and packages and pack- 
ages of things to be unwrapped and arranged in and about it. 
fommy and Nell were tiptoeing and whispering about the hall, 
and Nellie called to Eb to lock the door or Tommy would just 
have to come inside. So Eb locked it, laughing, and wished in his 
soul that Nellie at least might come in to help him. Then he 
noticed that somebody had put a lot of loose cotton around the 
foot of the tree to represent snow, and he looked from this to the 
little candles on the slender limbs, and shook his head, and said 
something about fire and tow being pretty close together. By- 
and-by he went out to the kitchen to wash his hands. When he 
‘ame in he stopped a moment to arrange something in the 
corner, before going on with his work. The house was quite still 
now, but it was after midnight before Eb was ready to go to his 
bed. 

It had been a wonderful evening for him. He had unwrapped 
and seen at close range all the pretty things that well-to-do people 
give one another at Christmas-time; books, games, pictures, orna- 
ments, articles of dress, confections, and even gems. He had ar- 
ranged and rearranged, and with a natural eye for the beautiful 
had placed the things as showily as most people could have done, 
and with great thought of their safetv. When he was through at 
last he stood back to admire his work. Then all at once he re- 
membered that Tommy’s train was still hidden in the wood-shed. 
He had forgotten it entirely. 

He brought in the engine and cars, and then the track, in sec- 
tions, and soon had it all arranged under the tree, so that it would 
travel around and around, though he had to move some books 
and other things to do it. Then he tried the train a little, 
to see that it would run as well as ever. He hated to leave it 
all: but he blew out the lamp at last and went to bed, wondering 
if by any chance he would oversleep next morning, and so fail to 
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light-up, and have everything in arder when Tom and Nellie and 
the others were ready to come down. 

“Whoop! Merry Christmas!” 

Eb sat straight up in bed. He had overslept, ther, after all. 
No: for it was still dark. He did not believe it could be five 
o'clock. 

* Merry Christmas, Eb! Say, get up and light the tree! I 
want to see my things!” 

It was Tommy, of course, and the whole house wauld be roused 
and ready to come down presently. Eb leaped into his clothes, 
made a hasty toilet, and slipped down the back stairs, leaving 
Tommy still shouting Merry Christmas through the halls to arouse 
older people from their slumbers. 

Within a few minutes everybody had concluded that it was no 
use to hold out against Tommy, and in five minutes more every- 
body had dragged on something that resembled clothes and a 
pleasant smile, and came straggling down the stairs, calling greet- 
ings to one another. Tommy, at the head, was already pounding at 
the sitting-room door, while Eb, inside, was lighting the last tapers, 
and putting on a few finishing-touches, such as starting and set- 
ting a pretty new clock for Aunt Maria, and winding up Tommy’s 
train. Then, when he heard them all outside, he unlocked the door, 
and, stepping back, pulled it wide, so that all might get a sudden 
and full view of the beautiful Christmas tree. 

For a moment they stood quite still, blinking from the bright- 
ness of it. Then there came a chorus of “Oh! oh!” “ Well! well!” 
and, “ How beautiful!” with another wild whoop from Tammy. 
ending up with, “ Oh, gee! see my train!” 

A second later he had bounded forward toward the precious 
train. and was ducking down under the tree for a closer view. 

“'Tommy!” “Oh, Tom!” “Thomas! . Look out. The candles!” 

There was a regular chorus of warnings,—but all too late. A 
second later a taper that had been fixed to a branch, struck by 
Tommy’s head, had fallen, and the loose cotton about the tree was 
afire, the blaze darting up into the branches. 


Tommy rolled out from under the tree like an: armadillo. Nellie. 


clasped her hands and shut her eyes to. keep out the. terrible. sight, 
and began to moan and wail. Uncle Robert- and Aunt Maria, both 
started somewhere for pails of water, while papa and’ mamma. be- 
gan tugging at a piece of carpet to smother the blaze. a. 

And then, all at once, there was somebody else at work, and 
there came a hissing sound, as if water was being put on the 
flames, and right among them stood Eb, with something over his 
shoulder and under his arm, and in his hand there was a sort of 
a tube that sent a stream of water just where it was needed, and 
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It really does !"’ 


that put out the burning cotton in just about the time it has 
taker me to tell about it. When Aunt Maria and Uncle Robert 
eame hurrying back with pails of water, there was no use for them. 
Papa and mamma and Nellie and Tom were gathered about Eb, 
more interested in what he had under his arm and over his shoul- 
der than in the Christmas tree, which was scarcely damaged at all, 
for the flames had not reached the presents, and there was only a 
little water on Tommy’s train, which hadn’t even stopped run- 
ning, being the kind of train, Tommy said, that didn’t mind a 
little thing like lightning and rain. 

“Why, it’s Eb’s fire-extinguisher!” said Uncle Robert. “I for- 
got all about that!” 

“But Eb didn’t!” said Tommy. “ He pnt it in here last night. 
because he knew there’d be a fire with all that cotton of yours, 
sis.” 

“ He knew you'd knock over a candle, I guess,” retorted Nell. 

Then the wet cotton was taken away, and the presents re- 
arranged about the tree, and Tommy’s train wound up again, and 
everything was as fine as if nothing had happened, though they 
didn’t any of them forget what might have happened if it hadn't 
been for Eb with his fire-extinguisher. 

And that. was one of the finest Christmases that ever was! 
And at dinner-time Eb was there, with his bright new tie on, 
and sat right by Nellie, and was almost like the hero of the 
day. And after the turkey was carved, Mr. William Whittaker 
said, all at once, to. Eben Lessing, as if he’d just happened to 
think of. it: 

“By-the-way, Eb, how would’ you like to take a course in a 
mechanical school?) We've a good deal of room in our house, and 
now and then I need somebody; to. help me. You can come home 
with us, and go, to school, if: you: like.” 

And, would you believe it, Eb; couldn't say a word! He was 
like the others, when, he: liad’ flung open the door of the sitting- 
room and blinded them with, the wonderful tree—he just sai there 
and blinked. 

Nellie answered :.“ Of-course, papa, Eb would like it. Wouldn't 
you, ib?” 

And then, somehow, Eb nodded, and somehow said something 
that was taken for yes, and then everybody began talking at once 
about the things Eb had made, and what he would do by-and-by, 
while Tommy, who, just at that moment, found out what it all 
meant, broke out with a great rejoicing, “Whoop! Eb’s going 
home with us! Eb’s going home with us to live!” 

And Nellie whispered, “ Oh, Eb, didn’t I tell you it was lucky 
you were living with Uncle Bob when we came to visit him?” 
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Westie Quest 


By Douglas Zabriskie Doty 


OLLY sat stiffly on the edge of the horse-hair sofa, her 

M heart throbbing painfully, her head in a whirl; and only 

half comprehending the import of the words hurled at her 
in short crisp sentences from the thin lips of her aunt Cornelia. 

“I’m sorry for yer, 0’ course,” the woman was saying as she 
rocked back and forth, her arms folded tightly, “even if yer 
father ivas a shiftless good-for-nothin’. He meant suthin’ to you, 
I spose. And being left an orphan with scarce a penny in the 
world ain't altogether a cheerin’ prospect. Ef yer father had 
only—” 

* He's dead,” interposed the girl. “I know you never liked him; 
but he’s dead, so let him rest in peace. An’—an’ remember that T 
loved him.” 

The girl's voice broke, but she kept back the tears, locking and 
unlocking her fingers in a way that was pitiful to see. She was 
only sixteen, but trouble and care already had made a woman of 
her. 

“Well, child.” went on her aunt, “ bein’ as you’re next o’ kin 
to me, J couldn't let you starve. Now your uncle Henry and I hev 
cale’lated we'd house and clothe yer ef you'd try to help me ‘bout. 
the house and ain’t afraid o’ good hard work.” ~ 

“Yes, ves!” said Molly. eagerly. “Ill do anything—everything 
you ask of me; I'll work from morning to night as long as we may 
make our home with you—Ralph and I.” - 

Ralph was Molly’s brother; he was the idol of her heart and, 
with everything else gone, he was dearer to her than life. Only 
ten. and none too strong, the girl’s mother nature yearned over 
him, and meant to shield him as well as she might from the hard 
knocks and the world’s rough contact which she herself had learn- 
ed to brave. 

“Of course, Aunt Cornelia, you meant that Ralph should stay 
with me here!” the girl cried, suddenly, for the woman had ceased 
to rock, and was rubbing one bony hand up and down the arm of 
the chair in evident embarrassment. 

“There, Molly, don’t flare up so!” said her aunt, hurriedly. 
“Jes listen. an’ I'll explain how the matter stands. You know 
we're poor, and every extry mouth we hev to feed counts consider- 
able. Now you, most likely, will pretty near pay for your keep” 
(Mrs. Barker had already planned to discharge the hired girl and 
make Molly do her work without wages), “ but a growin’ boy is a 
mighty expensive crittur to victual and clothe. He'd near eat us 
eut o° house an’-—” 

“Oh no, no!” cried the girl. “ He’s such a little fellow; he 
eats searcely anything. He can even mend his own clothes: I’ve 
taught him myself. And—and I'll work hard enough to pay for 
the keep of us both. You don’t know how strong I am!” 

Didn't she? Her crafty and observant aunt had made careful 
note of the girl’s well-rounded arm and straight, lithe body, and 
in her mind she had already catalogued a long list of daily chores 
for Moily that would lighten her own labors considerably. 

tut the boy!—well, he would cost something to keep, and he 
was too young and too frail a lad to be set to work. 

In the dreadful doubt that wrung her soul Molly had risen, 
and now stood towering over her aunt. 

“What do you mean te do with Ralph?” she asked, in a voice 
that had grown dangerously calm. 

“Now be a good child, Molly. Set down and listen, and try 
to take wot I'm goin’ to say in a sensible way. . . . We've thought 
a lot about Ralph, your uncle and me, and I guess there’s only 
one o’ two things that ean be done with him; we’ve either got to 
send him to some orphan-asylum—now hear me out—or else, if you 
would rather have him nearer to hum, we could have the county 
hoard him out in some respect’ble family. There’s plenty as—” 

“My brother--Ralph—that little boy who’s never been away 
from me in all his life! My brother a charge on the county! My 
brother a pauper! I'd die before I’d let you do it!” 

The girl’s voice rang out fine and full, and she glared down on 
the startled woman like a wounded lioness at bay. 

The door flew open and a curly-haired youngster ran in and 
lung himself upon the girl. 

“Molly, I heard her—I couldn’t help listening. Oh, Molly, 
you won't let her send me away! Promise, Molly, you’ll never 
let her take me away from you!” 

The fire died out of the girl’s eyes as she put a protecting arm 
around his neck. 

“There, there, dear! Have no fear; Molly will always stay by 
you. Understand, Ralph? Always!” 

The last three werds were flung out defiantly, and were meant 
quite as much for her aunt’s ears as the boy’s. 

The surprised and frightened woman suddenly regained her 
composure as she heard the heavy shuffling tread of her husband 
in the entry without. She sprang to her feet and bustled to the 
door. 

“ Henry!” she called, loudly. “ Henry, come here!” 

Then appeared in the little parlor the bent form and tousled 
head of Farmer Barker. He stood by the door, with one hand 
resting on the knob. 

“Well, Cornely,” he said, slowly, looking from his wife to the 
children, “ what’s the row about?” 

“That impudent and ungrateful girl ”—pointing an accusing 
finger—" has actu'lly threatened me in my own house. When IJ 
told her thet out of charity we'd take keer of her here, does she 
thank me? Not her! She asks wot’s to be done with that snivel- 
ling boy, and when I told her we'd planned to find a good home for 





him outside, she flared up and said she wouldn’t have it. The girl 
has yet to learn that beggars mustn’t be choosers!”’ The words died 
away in a wrathful whimper. 

“1 reckon, Miss Molly, you'll hev to do as we tells ver!” retort- 
ed the man. “I’ve jes been app’inted your lawful guardeen, miss. 
Do you hear? And the jedge has jes signed the papers that make 
it all legal. So now you quit your back talk. It’s time you was 
helpin’ to get tea. After vou'’ve had time to think the sitywation 
over a leetle, I reckon you'll take a sensible view of the matter. 
You might as well,” he added, with an unpleasant gleam in his 
little blue eyes, *’cos we'll hev to make you if yer don’t!” 

He turned and shuflied out, muttering as he went, “ Proud and 
headstrong like her father.” 

Molly had had so many hard battles to fight in her young life 


_ that she was not yet daunted by this new and terrible situation. 


As her uncle talked her mind sought some way out. With his last 
words came a sudden resolve that, desperate as it seemed even 
then. gave her courage to face the immediate present, and plan 
for the future that was no further off than the morrow. 

So it was with outward calm that, without a word, she went to 
the kitchen and busied herself with preparations for the evening 
meal. 

Soys and dogs seem to know when it is best to keep under cover; 
and, with Molly's comforting assurances ringing in his ears, Ralph 
slipped quietly away and up to their room under the eaves. By- 
and-by came the tinkle of the tea-bell, but the boy was afraid to 
go down---afraid of his aunt and uncle, who, with their threats of 
sending him away, had assumed the grim guise of ogres. He 
listened, too, for every sound, lest it might be one of them come 
to carry him off while Molly was not there to protect him, and 
he sat crouched down by the window. 

The moon sent a broad shaft of light across the bare floor, 
and a strong northwester with the feel of snow in its breath 
howled around the corner of the old house and whistled fiercely 
down the chimney. It was cold up there, and Ralph pulled a 
comforter from his bed and wrapped it about him. From where 
he sat he could see one bright star twinkling brightly in a small 
patch of clear sky, and he thought of the story of the star of 
Bethlehem, of the three Wise Men of the East, and the Christ- 
child born in a manger. Molly had told it to him many and many a 
time, and always as they had sat by a window looking out at the 
night sky as he sat now, and it made it seem so real and near. 
Then suddenly Ralph remembered, with a start, that Christmas 
was only two days off! Think of a boy forgetting such a thing! 

No thoughts of a candle-lit tree, of a bulging stocking hanging 
by the fireplace, of candies and presents and good cheer—no such 
thoughts as these flashed through his mind at the recollection. 
To be far away from those cruel folk that would steal little boys— 
far away in some nice warm safe place with Molly, and to hear 
her tell again on Christmas eve the story of how the shepherds 
were watching their flocks by night; that was all he wanted. 

The lad was hungry and heart-sore and so lonely; and the tears 
came in spite of him. 

By-and-hy the sobs ceased and the tired head drooped more and 
more, and then came blessed sleep. . . . It was the scratching of a 
match that woke him, and there was Molly lighting a candle. 

“Uere’s a bit of supper for you,” said the girl, with a re- 
assuring smile, and obediently he swallowed each morsel that she 
put to his lips. The warm and comforting supper disposed of, 
Molly hurried him into his bed, for it was past eight, and down 
below they could hear their uncle bolting the front door for the 
night. 

Molly had it on the tip of her tongue a dozen times to tell her 
brother of her wonderful plans for the morrow, but fear that the 
news would drive away sleep kept her silent. And they both needed 
rest for what was ahead of them. 

Removing her shoes, she went about the room collecting in 2 
heap the few belongings that she and her brother possessed. That 
done, she sorted them into two piles, one smaller than the other, 
and did them up into well-protected bundles. Then setting the 
alarm clock for the hour of four, she blew out the candle and 
flung herself, fully dressed, upon the bed. 

As she fell asleep she murmured, “I wish Boston wasn’t so far 
away.” 


II 


Silas Gdodheart and his wife Eliza were seated in two gorgeously 
upholstered chairs in the largest and finest room in the largest 
and finest hotel in Boston. Their feet sank deep in the soft velvet 
carpet, and vivid red poppies of monstrous size stared out at them 
from the wall-paper. A green canopy hung over the bed, and in the 
private bath adjoining a great porcelain tub squatted on its broad, 
short legs. 

In this monstrous thing, every morning, “ Pa” Goodheart was 
wont to suffer the pangs of a cold dip because his wife was afraid 
the hot water might crack the “chiny” tub,—‘* Ma” Goodheart 
being one of those rare creatures more careful of others’ property 
than of their own. 

Mr. Goodheart had struck oil on his Pennsylvania farm, and 
sold out the property to a big company for what was to him a 
fabulous amount. His wife long had dreams of some day possessing 
wealth, and now, well past sixty, this dear old couple had started 
out to see the sights. But, sumehow, it was not as fine a thing as 
they had fondly hoped. The attentive head waiter made Ma un- 
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““Oh, Molly, you won’t let her send me away! 


comfortable, and Pa looked askance at the many strange dishes 
set before him. Already they were homesick for the old place, and 
Pa longed for a piece of his wife’s apple pie. 

“Spite of bein’ rich, seems es if this was the delefulest Christ- 
mas-time we ever had,” Ma was saying, as she gazed down at her 
hards so unused to idleness. 

“Shiucks, Ma! Cheer up!” said her husband. “These here 
fixin’s is kind o’ strange, but we'll get used to them in time.” Pa 
was a man of much force. ‘We've come to the city to revel in 
the pleasures of riches,” he had said, and he was grimly deter- 
mined to “revel” if it killed them. 5 

“Pa,” said his wife, presently, “I wish you hadn’t put that 
advertisement in the paper about a lady’s maid. It would make 
me that nervous havin’ a strange woman fussin’ about me! Jes 
as ef I was a baby that couldn’t dress itself!’ 

“@an’t help it,” chuckled her husband. “They tell me it’s the 
proper thing for folks of wealth, and while we’re playin’ the game 
we might as well play it right.” : 

At this moment there came a brisk knock at the door; a rosy- 
cheeked French woman bowed herself in, and ten seconds later she 
founced herself out. 

“Me hev a furrener about me thet can’t talk a civilized lan- 
guage? Well, I guess not!” Ma had exclaimed, indignantly, on the 
maid’s departure; and she gave explicit instructions to the hall- 
boy that only “ respectable American girls” were to be shown up 
for her inspection. 

This ruling barred out most of the applicants; and it was past 
five, with the snow falling heavily in the lamp-lit streets, before 
there came another knock—a light one this time—and Molly, damp 
and bedraggled, stepped timidly in. 

“Tf you please, ] want to apply for that position of lady’s 
maid,” she said, in a hopeless little voice. 

Hadn’t she been doing this all day long? And always thére 
came that fatal request for a reference, followed by a curt dis- 
missal. Mrs. Goodheart smiled at her kindly. “ Brought up on a 
farm, weren’t you?” 

“e Yes’m.” 

“Thought so. Know ’bout the duties of a lady’s maid?” 

“ No’m, but-—” 

“H’m! Neither do I. Live home with your folks?” 

“ There’s only Ralph and me. Ralph’s my little brother.” 

“Ts he in the city too?” 

“Yes’m. He’s outside on the corner now, waiting for me.” 
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“My lands!” exclaimed Ma Goodheart. “Out in this storm! 
Why didn’t you leave him home?” 

“ We--we haven't any home, exactly—yet, not till I get a posi- 
tion so as I can pay for a place,” said the girl, in a low voice. Then 
somehow, impelled by the old lady’s kindly eyes, Molly went on: 
“ We've run away from my aunt’s in the country. She was goin’ 
to turn my brother over to the county to be made a pauper of. ‘ 
I couldn’t stand that, could I? I told her I'd die before I'd let 
her. But I knew she meant to do it. So this morning we got up 
before any one was about, and we came to the city. It took all 
the money I had, but I jes managed to do it. And all day I’ve 
been trampin’ around trying to get something to do, but nobody 
seems to want me-—nobody will give me a chance. I’m real strong 
and handy, and if you’d only give mé a try—” 

“Pa,” said his wife, jumping up, “ will you take a cheer and 
go sit down in the bath-room? It looks to me as though some one 
was being badly treated. I'm going to sift this thing to the bot- 
tom, and I want to talk to the child private.” 

*. The idle, miserable woman was suddenly transformed into her 
old self, and Pa felt the tone of authority, and retired. 

And then the whole story came cut haltingly and between sobs. 
When it was done, Molly was sent to fetch Ralph. “ For you are 
to spend Christmas with us, anyway!’’ Ma had said. She called Pa 
from his place of retirement. and in three minutes had so wrought 
up his soul that two bell-boys came flying in answer to his ring. 

“Tell the clerk we want two more adjoinin’ rooms next ours 
here, and with two more private baths with ¢hiny tubs!” he com- 
manded, and as one boy rushed off with these instructions, he 
beckoned the other to him. “See here, sonny,” he said, “‘ run out 
and buy me some holly and greens. And on your way back jes 
stop in the kitchen and tell the cook that if she'll bake me an 
extra-large mince pie for to-morrow I'll give her five dollars. 

“ Jiminy, Ma!” he said, as he closed the door, “ kinder seems 
as if we were a-goin’ to hev a little taste of real Christmas, after 
all, with these children ter look after. The boy’s only ten, you 
say? Pore little chap.” 

When Molly returned with Ralph the old couple stood by the 
open door to weleome them; and Molly said, with a little catch 
in her voice, “If you'd please tell me what my duties are, I'd 
like to get right to work.” 

“Your duties from now till after Christmas, dear,” said Ma, 
softly, “ will be to eat hearty and wear a smile, so as to cheer up 
two lonely old people that haven't any children of their own.” 
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The New Medicine-House 


By Hamlin Garland 


mon throughout the reservation on the Rosebud, and yet the 
trained nurse which the government had sent out to pre- 
side over the little school hospital had little to do. 

She was a grimly conscientious person, but not lovable. Men 
had not considered her in their home plans, and a tragic melan- 
choly darkened her thin plain visage, and loneliness added some- 
thing hard and repellent to her devotional nature. She considered 
herself a martyr, one carried to far countries for the love of the 
gentle Galilean. She never complained vocably, but her stoop- 
ing walk, her downcast eyes, and her oft-bitten lips revealed her 
discontent with great clearness to the red people, who interpret 
such signs by instinct. 

“Why does she come here?” asked reflective old Tah-You, the 
sage of the camp on the Rosebud. 

“She comes to do you good, to give your children medicine 
when they are sick,” replied the subagent, speaking in signs. 

“ She is pot happy. Send her away. We do not need her. [ am 
medicine- “giv er. 

“T can’t do that. Washington sent her. She must stay. She 
looks unhappy, but she is quite content. When your children are 
sick you should send them to her.” 

To this Tah-You made slow answer. “ For many generations we 
have taken care of our own sick in our own way,” said he. “I do 
not think Washington should require us to give up all our ways. 
You tell Washington that we are able to care for our sick.” 

It was only later that the agent found that the little hospital, 
the pride of his eyes, had been tabooed among the tribe from the 
very start. On the surface this did not appear. The children 
marched over, two and two, each morning, and took their preven- 
tion medicine with laughter, for it had a sweet taste, and the 
daily march was a ceremony. Their teacher took occasion to 
show them the clean white walls and the wide soft beds, and told 
them to tell their parents that this beautiful little house was for 
any one who was sick. 

To this they all listened with that patient docility which 
is their most marked characteristic, and some of the old men came 
and looked at the “ medicine-house” and spoke with the “ medi- 
cine-woman,” and while they did not show enthusiasm, they were 
not openly opposed. 

All this gave way to a hidden, determined aversion after one 
of the employees had died in the place. The nurse, being sheathed 
in the boiler-iron of her own superstitions, could not understand 
the change in the attitude of the red people. It was not her busi- 
ness to give way to or even to take into account their own feel- 
ings. If they were sick she insisted that the superintendent hale 
them forthwith to her rooms and bind them on her beds of pain- 
ful neatness. The opposition of the old people she would put down 
with the bayonet if’ necessary. 

A group of the old men came to the agent and said: “ Friend, 
a white man has died in the medicine-house. That is bad. 
Among us we do not let any one use the lodge in which one has 
died—we burn it and all that is connected with the dead one. 
There is something evil which comes from the clothing of one who 
is dead of a disease. We do not wish our children to enter this 
medicine-house.” 

“Furthermore,” said Tah-You, “there are many bottles stand- 
ing about in the house, and they stink very strong—they make us 
sick even when we go in for a few moments. It is not good for 
our children to sleep there when they are ill. 

“More than this,” continued Tah-You, prompted by another, 
“the medicine-woman drinks whiskey in the night, and our chil- 
dren ought not to see that their medicine-woman is a drunkard.” 

Slow ly and painfully Mr. Williams explained that all the bed- 
clothes were purified and the room made clean after a person died 
in it. Also that the smell of the bottles was not harmful. As 
to the medicine-woman and her drinking, they were mistaken. 
She was taking some drink for her cough. 

“We do not believe in keeping a house for people to die in,” 
repeated Tah-You. “Spirits and things evil hover round such a 


T= spring had been cold and wet, and pneumonia was com- 





place. They cry in the night and make a sick child worse. They 
are very lonely. It is better that they come back to the tepee 
when they are ill. The children are now frightened, and we want 
you to promise that when any of them fall sick you will not 
send them to this lonesome house which is death-tainted.” 

The face of the agent hardened. To this end he knew the talk 
would come. “ Listen, friends. Washington is educating your 
children. He is feeding them. He has sent also a medicine-man 
and a medicine-woman to take care of you when you are ill. I 
have built a nice clean house for you to be sick in. When your 
children are sick they must go there. I will not consent to their 
returning to the tepee.” 

This was the usual and unavoidable end of every talk. Every 
wish of the red man was necessarily thwarted—for that is mani- 
festly the way to civilize them. They rose silently, sadly, with the 
patient resignation to which they had schooled themselves, and 
passed out, leaving the agent with a sneaking, heart-burning sense 
of being wofully in the wrong. 

In the weeks that followed, the smug little hospital stood empty, 
for no sick one from the camp would so much as look toward its 
glass-panelled door. The children no longer laughed as they lined 
up for their physic. The nurse sat and read by the window, with 
no duties but those of caring for her own bed. She had the pro- 
fessed sympathy of all those who have keen noses for the super- 
stitions of other people, but none whatever for their own. She 
thought “the government should force these Indians to come in 
and be treated.” 

And as for Tah-You, these people of a creed were agreed that 
he was the meanest Indian in the tribe, and it was his influence 
that stood in the way of the medicine-woman’s curative courses, as 
well as interfered with the plan to convert them into Christian citi- 
zens. “The power of these medicine-men must be broken,” said 
the Rev. Alonzo Jones. 

Once in a while a child was made to stay overnight in the dread, 
sleek little rooms of the hospital, but each one escaped at the earli- 
est moment. In one case, when the sick one chanced to be an orphan, 
she was made a shining decoy and coddled and fed on dainties fit 
for a daughter of millions, in order that her enthusiastic report 
of the currant jelly and chicken broth would soften the hearts of 
her companions toward the hard-glazed walls and echoing corridors 
of the little prison-house. But it did not. She told of the smells, 
of the awful silence and loneliness, of the sour-faced nurse who did 
many most mysterious things in the deep of the night. And the 
other girls shuddered and laughed nervously and said, ‘“ When we 
are sick we will run away and go to camp.” And the opposition 
deepened and widened. 

The struggle came when Robert, the first sergeant of the school, 
the captain of the baseball team, fell sick. He was a handsome, 
steady, good-humored boy of twenty. of fine physical development, 
and a good scholar. He spoke English readily and colloquially, and 
was a cheering example of what a reservation school can turn out. 
The superintendent trusted him implicitly, and found him indis- 
pensable in the government of the school and the management of 
the farm and garden, and the agent often invited him to “his house 
to meet visitors. 

Robert, after ploughing all one cold rainy afternoon, took a 
griping chil] and developed a cough which troubled him for some 
days. He said nothing about it, and kept on with his work when 
he should have been in bed, for he dreaded the hospital, and was 
careful to minimize all his bad symptoms. But one morning he 
found himself unable to rise, and the doctor pronounced him a 
very sick boy—“ Another case of pneumonia,” said he. 

Robert was silent as they moved him across the road into the 
men’s ward of the little hospital; but his eyes, bright with fever, 
seemed to plead for something, and when the agent bent down to 
ask him if he wanted anything, the boy whispered, “Stay with 
me.” 

“ All right. Robert, T'Jl watch with you to-night. I must go 
now, but TI] come back at noon.” 

It was a long day for the sick boy, who watched and listened, 
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giving little heed to the nurse who was tirelessly active in minister- 
ing to his needs. He knew just what was going on each minute. 
He listened for the assembly bell at seven o’clock. He could see 
the boys in their uniforms lining up in the halls. Now they were 
marching to chapel. They were singing the first song—he could 
hear them. Now they were listening to the little talk of the super- 
intendent—and all was quiet. 

At last they went whooping to their games in the play-hour just 
before bed-time, and it seemed hard to lie there and hear them and 
be alone and forgotten. ‘“‘ The teachers will come to see me,” he 
thought, “and some of the boys.” But they did not come. It be- 
gan to grow dark at last, and the taciturn nurse lit a smoking lamp 
and sat down to read. When she asked him a question it sounded 
like the snarl of a cat, but her hands were tender and deft. Oh, it 
was hard to be sick and lie still so long! 

When the agent came in the boy said: “ Major, tell my mother. 
Let her come. Tell her I’m very sick, Major!” 

“ All right, Robert. I’ll take the first opportunity to send her 
word. But she’s a long way off, you know. I hear she went to 
Tah-You’s old camp. But I will watch with you, my boy. Go to 
sleep and rest.” 

The boy grew very much worse in the night, and in his tempo- 
rary delirium he called piteously for his mother and in his native 
tongue, and the agent told one of the policemen to carry word to 
the mother, “ Pawnee woman,” that her son was sick. “Say to her 
that we are doing all we can for him, and that he is in no danger,” 
he added. 

That day was a long day to Robert, a day that was filled with 
moments of delirium as a June day is filled with cloud shadows. 
Each hour carried him farther from the white man’s religion and 
the white man’s medicine—only his good agent comforted him; 
to him he clung with ever-weakening fingers. The agency doctor, 
earnest to the limits of his powers (you can’t buy great learn- 
ing at eight hundred dollars per year), drew the agent aside 
and said: “The boy is in for a siege, Major. His temperature 
is rising in spite of everything. He must be watched closely to- 
night.” 

“T’'ll look out for that,” said Williams. Weary as he was, he 
watched again the second night, for the boy would not let him go, 
and his heart was very tender toward him. 

The next morning as he sat in his little office he heard the 
swift soft thud of moccasined feet in the hall, and a timid knock. 
“Come!” he shouted, and before he could turn, a Cheyenne woman 


Yan swiftly in. Her comely face was set in tragic lines of grief, 


and sobbing convulsively, while the tears flooded her cheeks. She 
laid one hand upon the agent’s shoulder, and with the other she 
signed: “ Father, my son is going to die. Your work and your 
lodge have killed him. Have pity!” As she signed she wailed 
heart-brokenly, “ He will die.” 

“Dry your tears,” he replied. “He is not going to die. Two 
nights I have watched with him. I have myself given him strong 
medicine. He is better.” 

She moaned as if all hope were gone. “No, no. He is very sick, 
father. He does not know me. His eyes are like those of a dead 
boy. Oh, have pity! Come with me. Come and aid him.” 

To comfort her the weary man went back to the hospital, and 
as they entered, the mother made a wild gesture of repulsion, and 
said to the nurse: “Go away, dog woman! You are killing my 
son.” 

In vain Williams tried to tell her how faithful the nurse had 
been. She would not listen. 

“ Father, let me take my son to the lodge. Then he will get well.” 

He shook his head. “No, that would not do. He would die on 
the way. Let him stay here till he is better. You and I will 
watch over him here. No harm will come then. See how nice and 
clean his bed is, how sheltered his room is. It will be cold and 
windy in camp; he will be made worse. Let him remain till he is 
able to stand. Then it will be safe to take him away.” 

By putting forth all his powers of persuasion he comforted and 
reassured the distracted mother, and she sat down in the hospital; 
but an understanding that she wanted to have Tah-You the medi- 
cine-man visit the boy and breathe upon him and sing to him 
ran round the school and the agency, and the missionaries and the 
nurse were furious. 

“The idea of that nasty old heathen coming into the hospital!” 
said the nurse to one of the teachers. “If he comes, I Jeave— 
that’s all!” ; 

The doctor laughed. “The old cuss might do him good. Who 
knows?” 

The Rev. Jones pleaded with Williams. “Don’t permit it. It 
will corrupt the whole school. Deep in their hearts they all believe 
in the old medicine-man, and if you give in to them it will set 
them all back ten years. Don’t let them take Robert to camp on 
any plea. All they want to do is to smoke and make gibberish 
over him.” 

To these impassioned appeals Williams could only say: “I can’t 
order them not to do so. They are free citizens under our present 
law, and I have no absolute control over them. If they insist on 
taking Robert to camp, I can’t stop them.” 

Mr. Jones went away with a bitter determination to make some 
kind of complaint against somebody, to something,—he couldn’t 
quite make up his mind to whom. 
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Then old Tah-You came, very grave and very gentle, and said: 
“ Father, the Great Spirit in the beginning made both the white man 
and the red man. Once I thought we could not be friends and live 
on the same soil. I am old now and wise in things I once knew 
nothing of. I now see that the white man knows many good things 
—and I know also that the red man is mistaken about many other 
things. Therefore we should lay our medicines side by side, and 
when we have chosen the better, throw the worthless one away. I 
have come to put my curative charms and my lotions beside those 
of the white medicine-man. I will learn of him, he will learn of 
me. This sick boy is my grandson. He is very ill. I ask you to 
let me go in to him, and look upon him, and smoke the sacred pipe, 
and breathe upon him, and heal him with strong decoction of roots.” 

To this William replied: “ Tah-You, what you ask I cannot 
grant. This medicine-house was built for the white man’s doctor - 
by people who do not believe as you do. Those who gave the money 
would be very angry at me if I let you enter the door.” 

The old man’s face fell and his lips worked as he watched the 
signs made by the white chief. 

“So be it,” he replied as he rose. ‘The white man’s heart is 
hard. His eyes are the eyes of a wolf. He gives only in his own 
way. He makes all men walk in his own road. He will kill my 
son and laugh.” 

Williams rose also. “Do not harden your heart to me, friend. 
I know that much of your medicine is good. I do not say you shall 
not treat the boy. To-morrow, if he is no better, you can take him 
to camp. I cannot prevent that, but if you do and he dies I am 
not to blame.” 

The old man’s face grew tender. “I see now that you are our 
friend. I am content.” 

The Rev. Mr. Jones came down upon the agent again, and the 
nurse and the teachers (though they dared say nothing) looked 
bitter displeasure. It seemed that the props on which their sky 
rested were tottering, but Williams calmly said: ‘“ To have the boy 
die in hospital would do us a great deal more harm than to 
have him treated by Tah-You. Were you ever young? Don’t you 
remember what it meant to have your old grandmother come and 
give you boneset tea and sit by your bed? Robert is like any 
other boy; he longs for his old grandfather, and would be quieted 
and rested by a return to the tepee. I will not sacrifice the boy 
for the sake of your mission. | won’t take any such responsi- 
bility.” 

“ Tt will kill him to be moved,” said the nurse. 

“1’m not so sure of that. Anyhow and finally, these people, under 
the present ruling of the cepartment, are citizens, and I have no 
authority to make them do this or that. I have given my consent 
to their plan—and that ends the matter.” 

Early the next morning the father and mother, together with 
the grandmother, tenderly folded Robert in a blanket and took him 
away to camp, and all day the missionaries could hear the sound 
of the medicine-man’s rattle, and his low chant as he strove to 
drive out the evil influences, and some of them were exceedingly 
Litter, and the chief of the big medicine-house was very sad, for it 
seemed that his work was‘being undone. c 

Now it happened that Tah-You’s camp stood in the bend of the 
deep little river, and the tepees were based in sweet-smelling 
grasses, and when the sick boy opened his eyes after his swoon, 
he caught the flicker of leaf-shadows on the yellowed conical walls 
of his mother’s lodge, and heard the mocking-bird’s song in the 
oaks.. The kind, wrinkled face of his grandfather, the medicine- 
man, bent over him, and the loving hands of his mother were on his 
neck. He was at home again! His heart gave a throb of joy, and 
then his eyes closed, a sweet languor crept over him, an utter con- 
tent, and he fell asleep with the humming song of Tah-You carrying 
him ever farther from the world of the white man’s worry and 
unrest. 

The following day, as Williams lifted the door-flap and entered, 
Tah-You sat contentedly smoking. The mother, who was sewing on 
a moccasin, looked up with a happy smile on her face and said, 
“ He is almost well, my son.” 

“T am glad,” said Williams. 

Tah-You blew a whiff from his pipe and said, with a spark of 
deep-seated humor: 

“The white men are very clever, but there are some things which 
they do not know. You—you are half red man; that accounts for 
your good heart. You see my medicine is very strong.” 

Williams laughed and turned toward where the boy lay looking 
out at the dear world with big unwavering eyes. ‘“ Robert, how 
are you?” 

Slowly the boys lips shaped the whispered word, “ Better.” 

“There is no place like home and mother when you’re sick, 
Robert. Hurry up and get well. I need you.” 

As Williams was going, the mother rose and took his hand, and 
cried out poignantly: “ You are good. You let me have my son. 
You have saved him from the cruel-hearted medicine-woman. Do 
not let her make evil medicine to my son.” 

“T will not let any one hurt him. Be at peace.” 

And the mother’s face shone with a wonderful smile. She stood 
in silence with heaving breast as her white chieftain went out. 
“He is good,” she said. “ He is our brother.” 

To this, serene old Tah-You nodded: “ He knows my medicine 
is very strong—for he is half red man.” 
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The Himalayan Edelweiss 


By van Tassel Sutphen 


swaying gangway that led from the bridge of the mail- 

tender to the main-deck of the Macedonia. It was wet, 
and he made a straight line for the shelter of the smoke-room. 
He found that hospitable haven crowded, yet, curiously enough, 
recognized only one familiar face—that of Dunston Dorr, amateur 
chess-player and professional bore. Mr. Pell withdrew hastily 
into a secluded corner, and drew his cap over his eyes. 

An hour later it occurred to him that it might be well to look 
after his luggage. The rain had ceased, and as he gained the 
deck he saw that the steamer had already begun her long Atlantic 
journey, while the tender was bobbing about in the seaway a mile 
or two astern. Chetwood Pell bestowed one last look on the 
rapidly sinking shore-line of Kingstown Harbor, and proceeded to 
hunt up his belongings. He could not find them, which was aggra- 
vating. 

es _ the only first-cabin passenger,” continued Mr. Pell, in 
a vexed tone, to the harassed func- 
tionary in charge of the luggage. 
“There can’t be any mistake.” 

“There’s only this one lot mark- 
ed first cabin,’ returned the func- 
tionary. “Sevink pieces, includin’ 
’at-box and portable flower-gar- 
den.” 

“But they’re not mine,” retort- 
ed Mr. Pell. “Look at the tags, 
will you,” he added, triumphantly. 
“Whiston Mears—first cabin, 
steamship Macedonia. That’s the 
mistake, of | course—steamship 
Macedonia—got mixed up, and put 
on the wrong boat.” 

“But this ’ere ship’s the Mace- 
donia,” persisted the other. 

“What!” Then, with an up- 
ward glance, “Red funnels, by 
Jove!” Bewildered. “ But where’s 
the Draconic, then?” 

“She’s just comink out now 
from Kingstown; yessir, that’s the 
Draconic; you can see her yellow 
stack.” 

Mr. Chetwood Pell looked de- 
jected. “What a go!” he ejacu- 
lated. His eye fell on a hand-bag 
reposing on the apex of the pyra- 
mid of trunks, boxes, and _port- 
manteaus, and he proceeded to ex- 
amine its contents. 

“It’s true enough. Here are 
Whiston Mears’s tickets, and key. 
What’s that number of his state- 
room? Sixty—er—sixty-four, port 
side. This is perfectly disgust- 
ing.” 

A prosperous-looking gentleman, 
whose years .would be close to that 
of the aforesaid state-room number, 
stopped and gazed hard at the 
young gentleman. “It’s Chetwood 
Pell, isn’t it?” he inquired, po- 
litely. 

“Mr. Danforth!” exclaimed 


Mi‘ CHETWOOD PELL, ascended, with some difficulty, the 





Chetwood Pell nodded. 

“Mr. Chetwood Pell on the Draconic would like to speak to you. 
Yessir, wireless telegraph, you know. This way, sir.” . 

As Mr. Pell entered the room occupied by the Marconi opera- 
tor, he noticed Dunston Dorr sitting in a corner with a pocket 
chess-board in his hand. Mr. Dorr nodded genially, and put 
out his hand. 

“Great thing, this wireless business, isn’t it? Just found out 
that my ancient enemy, Clearwater, is on Draconic, and we're 
going to have a match. Mr. Busby, you can send P—K4 to Mr. 
Clearwater.” 

Busby, the operator, handed Mr. Pell a message. It read as 
follows: 


“No use erying—spilt milk. Since tickets exchanged, would 
propose swapping names and identities as well. Have important 
reasons therefor. Can’t speak more openly at present—the—er— 

diplomatic service, but you can 
guess the rest. Answer. 
CHETWoOD PELL.” 


After hesitating a moment, Mr. 
Pell scrawled a reluctant assent to 
the proposition, and the message 
was forthwith ticked over to Mr. 
Mears on the invisible Draconic. 
He replied immediately: 


“Good! Will mention it in 
Downing Street when I return. 
Now, another special favor. Among 
my traps—shallow tin box con- 
taining earth and growing plants. 
One of my hobbies—amateur in 
botany, you understand. Remark- 
able specimen—species of Leonto- 
podium—the Himalayan edelweiss 
-——tremendously rare — extraordi- 


narily valuable. Beg you to give 
plenty sunshine and water twice 
daily. Ose’ 


Mr. Pell wrote out and despatch- 
ed the following: 


“Have noted request about edel- 
weiss. Is there a young woman 
aboard Draconic accompanied by 
elderly lady? Wears picture-hat 
—-snake bangle with emerald eyes 


—tall, dark, distinguished. Beg 
you to find out name and inform 
me. W. M.” 


Mr. Pell received an O. K. from 
the obliging Mr. Mears, the latter 
promising to communicate with 
him later. It was a fascinating 
novelty, this interchange of thought 
and written speech across the gray 
leagués of ocean’s illimitable wash, 
and Mr. Pell would have liked to 
say something more about the 
young woman in the picture-hat. 


Chetwood, in surprise. He was Twice he got up and watered the Himalayan edelweiss But under the three-minute rule his 


still full of his grievance, and this 

was Mr. William Danforth, ex- 

ecutor of his late uncle’s will and a legal counsellor of great emi- 
nence. How fortunate that he should be on board! 

It was a long story, as Chetwood Pell told it, but its gist was 
comparatively simple. He had come down from London intend- 
ing to take the Draconic at Kingstown. In the railway car- 
riage he had picked up a slight acquaintance with a middle-aged 
man giving his name as Whiston Mears, and had learned that he 
was booked for the Macedonia, the extra Allard boat. They had 
driven down to the landing-stage in the same cab; the two ten- 
ders were about to go out; it was raining hard; there was much 
confusion; Whiston Mears, having imbibed freely of Irish whiskey, 
had engaged in an acrimonious controversy with the hackman over 
the fare; everywhere there were noise, jostling, loud words, and 
some display of bad temper. Suddenly the signal for casting off 
had been given, and Pell, glad to be out of the turmoil, had 
unthinkingly swung himself aboard the tender nearest at hand. 
As has been remarked, the weather was wet, and he had snugged 
himself down among the luggage and had not even troubled to 
glance at the steamer lying in the offing. “For a fact, it wasn’t 
till I came out of the smoking-room ten minutes age that I dis- 
covered what an asinine mistake I had made,” concluded Mr. 
Chetwood Pell. “Everything was exchanged—hand-bags, steam- 
ship tickets, clothes; I hayen’t even a tooth-brush that I can call 
my own.” 

A deck steward interrupted the conversation. “Beg pardon, 
but if you’re the gentleman as come aboard by the mail-tender?” 


time was up, and Dorr was ready 

with his next move for Clearwater, 
-—nothing 'ess formidable than Kt—KB 3. So our young gentle- 
man rejoined Mr. William Danforth on the leeward side, and con- 
tinued his confidences. 

It was in London two days previously that he had met the 
young woman of the picture-hat. ‘There had been a carriage 
accident, and he had had the good fortune to rescue her from the 
ruins of the smashed-up four-wheeler in which the two ladies 
had been driving to Paddington station. 5 

They were on their way to take the Draconic at Liverpool—the 
luggage tags told that plainly enough. Mr. Pell had not learned 
his charmer’s name, but this did not concern him greatly, for he 
was booked for the same steamer. They would meet again on 
board the Draconic for a whole blissful week. And now, through 
his own stupidity— Chetwood Pell ground his teeth. 

“But for me, no other woman on earth—now or ever. It 
was love at first sight, and we both recognized the truth, so 
beautiful and overwhelming. I am not ashamed to confess, Mr. 
Danforth, that I am in love.” 

“ But how about your uncle Archibald’s will?” 

“ Of which you are executor. Just what are its provisions again? 
though, indeed, I ought to know them.” 

“Your uncle Archibald Morris, my dear Chetwood, left in trust 
two mwiilion dollars to you and Miss Esmé Effingham upon the 
condition of your marriage. Otherwise, it all goes to the Asylum 
for Aged Gold-beaters. 

“ Secondly, your final decision must be communicated to me, as 




































































































executor, on or before the twenty-fourth day of December, 1902. 
To-day is the twelfth, and the Effinghams will be in New York on 
that date—so I am assured. We should arrive on the nineteenth, 
and in plenty of time. That is the situation as it now stands.” 

“T have never laid eyes on Miss Effingham,” said Mr. Pell, re- 
belliously. “ She’s the daughter of an old flame of Uncle Archi- 
bald’s—isn’t she? 'That’s the story, anyway.” 

Mr. Danforth smiled. “ Are you prepared to give me your an- 
swer?” 

Mr. Chetwood Pell flushed. “I will tell you this much. I am 
first going to ask that girl in the picture-hat to take me for 
better or worse and with or without Uncle Archibald’s cold cash. 
If she declines, why, then, we’ll see.” 

The dinner hour approached. Just as the second gong was 
sounding a messenger brought Mr. Pell a Marconigram. It 
read: 2 


“To Whiston Mears, 8. S. Macedonia: Young lady is Miss Esmé 
Effingham, of Salem. Have had myself introduced as Chetwood 
Pell. Lovely creature; looked somewhat frosty at mention of name, 
but am not easily discouraged. Understand she is an heiress—may 
decide to propose. CP.” 


Mr. Pell said something deep down in his throat, cleared a 
couple of deck chairs by a miraculous bound, and rushed into 
the Marconi office. But the operator was busy; Mr. Dunston Dorr 
was sending a reply to Clearwater’s masterly stroke of KP x QP. 
Chetwood fumed, but Mr. Dorr was imperturbable. Finally he 
spoke in a cold, hard tone, “ P x QP, if you please, Mr. Busby.” 

There was something wrong with the transmitter; it would not 
work. 

“Nothing more to-night, I’m afraid, gentlemen,” said the op- 
erator. 

“Will you be in communication again to-morrow morning?” 
asked Mr. Pell, anxiously. ; 

The operator shook his head. It was impossible to tell. The 
instrument would be in order by then, but one could never be 
sure how long signals could be exchanged. At one time communi- 
cation would be perfect up to four or five hundred miles; at an- 
other, it might cease absolutely at fifty. 


‘“*But this ’ere ship’s the ‘ Macedonia’” 
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Chetwood Pell spent a wretched night. Yet for all his perturba- 
tion he did not forget his promise to Whiston Mears. ‘Twice he 
got up and watered the Himalayan edelweiss. Now that he 
thought of it, the Leontopodium bore a remarkable resemblance 
to the commor or garden asparagus. It was green and vigorous- 
looking, certainly; in the morning he would take care to give it 
some sunlight. 

At the earliest possible moment Mr. Pell presented himself 
at the Marconi office. Yet Dunston Dorr was there before him, 
and was waiting for the operator to take his move of P x QP 
and transmit it to Mr. Clearwater on the Draconic. So Chetwood 
had to bide his time, but it was satisfactory to know that com- 
munication had been restored. When his turn finally came he had 
the following message despatched: 


“To Chetwood Pell, S.S. Draconic: Under no circumstances 
use ny name in proposing to Miss Effingham. Do not propose to 
her at all. I forbid it—-positively. Wms. 


While he was at breakfast the answer was brought to him. It 
read: 


“To Whiston Mears, S.S. Macedonia: Sorry, dear boy, but have 
already taken the fatal step, and in your name. 
Oe ag 


Two hours later, in reply to several wildly worded messages, the 
pseudo Mr. Pell deigned to vouchsafe this further information: 


“Forgot to add that Miss Effingham positively declines offer 
of heart and hand. Please report condition of Leontopodiwm. Hope 
you keep it in constant sight. The Himalayan edelweiss is de- 
pendent upon human companionship.” 


Mr. Pell consulted again with Mr. Danforth, dwelling at great 
length upon the incidents already recorded. 

“Nothing mercenary about Miss Esmé Effingham,” concluded 
the young gentleman, rapturously. “Just to think of it! re- 
fusing that bounder point-blank, for all that he was masquerading 
under my = Chucking two million dollars right over the 

rail.” 

Mr. Danforth smiled, and assured the anxious Mr. 
Pell that the lady had the undoubted privilege of 
changing her mind up to December 25th or Christmas 
morning. “ When we all get ashore you can assume 
your proper character, and get a reversal of sentence— 
life imprisonment, we'll say.” 

At this instant they felt a slight shock. Mr. Dan- 
forth, an old traveller, recognized the symptoms, and 
diagnosed the trouble promptly. “Broken shaft,” 
he said, tersely. 

For a few moments Chetwood’s heart had beat high 
with hope. Surely the Draconic, only a few miles 
away, would steam over and offer assistance. He 
would then be able to effect a transfer, and all would 
be well. But the captain of the Macedonia, after a 
prolonged conversation over the Marconi instruments, 
finally announced that the Denman liner Copenhagen, 
six hours behind them, had agreed to stand by and 
take the first-class cabin passengers and mail on to 
New York. 

“ But the Copenhagen is a slow cargo-boat, and may 
not arrive until too late. JI am certain that she can- 
not get in before Christmas morning,” said Chetwood 
Pell, anxiously, to Mr. Danforth. 

“Get an answer, then, at once from the young lady,” 
replied the eminent legal authority. “If negative, you 
will have to run your chances of the Copenhagen’s ar- 
riving at New York on Christmas eve; if favorable, I 
will accept it as Miss Effingham’s final decision.” 

“That scoundrel on. the Draconic may hold me to my 
promise, and not allow me to use my own name,” fal- 
tered Mr. Pell. 

“That makes no difference; Miss Effingham is re- 
quired to accept or refuse the man, and not the dozen 
letters of the alphabet that happen to spell out Chet- 
wood Pel]. Courage! my boy; go in and win.” 

In front of the Marconi office there was a long line of 
people, who had messages to transmit to New York 
nia the Draconic. Mr. Pell had to take his place at 
the end of the queue and wait as patiently as he might. 
Directly ahead of him was Dunston Dorr, who was 
about to answer Q—Q Kt 6 to Clearwater’s defiant QR 
—Q, 
When his turn finally came he had these ready: 


“To Chetwood Pell, 8.8. Draconic: I desire to re- 
sume my own name. In the event of your refusal the 
Himalayan edelweiss comes up by the roots. “ 

W. M.” 


“To Miss Esmé Effingham, 8.S. Draconic: Will you 
accord immediate interview to young man, light hair, 
dark eyes, who had the honor to render slight assist- 
ance in carriage—London, three days ago? Answer 
to W. M., S.S. Macedonia.” 


“Reads like a Herald personal,” said Mr. Pell, dis- 
contentedly, “ but go it must.” 
The answers were promptly delivered. 
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Mr. Whiston Mears 
replied: 


“Compelled to re- 
fuse request. Know- 
ing you to be man of 
honor, have no fears 
for safety of Leon- 
topodium., Don’t for- 
get to water.” 


Mr. Pell crumpled 
up the paper into a 
ball, and tossed it 
overboard, frowning 
darkly. Then he 
opened the message 
from Miss_ Effing- 
ham. It read: 


“To W. M., SS. 
Macedonia: How 
dreadful about the 
shaft breaking. Of 
course I shall be hap- 
py to do what I can. 

EsME EFFINGHAM.” 


Mr. Pell had his 
next message all pre- 
pared. Fortunately 
the rush was over. 


*T offer my hand in 
marriage, and _ insist 
upon your accepting 
it. Mv name I ecan- 
not reveal until I see 
you in New York, but 
{ can assure you that 
it is an honorable 
one. An immediate 
answer is necessary, 
and it must be in the 
affirmative or all is 
lost. W. M.” 





The Marconi opera- 
tor ran it over, and remarked, indifferently, “ Signals are getting 
rather faint; we may have to break now at any time.” 

“ Rush it,”’.said Mr. Pell, nervously. 

The tapping of the return message broke the stillness. Chet- 
wood grabbed at the paper! 


“So sudden—must I really answer at once—right away? 
E 2? 


Ue Ue 


“Tell her—” began Mr. Pell to the operator, but Dunston Dorr 
started up with a yell, and pushed his way in between. ‘* My 
turn,” he shouted. “Send R—Q, if you please, Mr. Busby. That 
‘ll fetch him.” 

Pell turned on the interrupter with savage intensity. 

‘“What the devil!” he began. 

Dunston Dorr pointed to the placard on the wall. “ Under the 
three-minute rule, I demand my rights,” he said, calmly. “No; 
it isn’t a question of money.” 

The operator took Mr. Dorr’s message. The signals were grow- 
ing fainter and fainter, and he had great difficulty in making the 
transmission. Then at last he began receiving again. 


“To W. M.: What can I say? But if you will have it, why, 


then—” 


The clicking stopped suddenly. 

“Go on!” said Chetwood, in an agony. 

There was no response, “ It’s the break,” announced the operator. 

It was not until Christmas morning that the slow, old Copen- 
hagen steamed up New York Bay. On the dock, awaiting them, 
was Mr. Whiston Mears, who advanced, smiling. 

“You have it?” he said, eagerly, and extended his hand. 

“One moment,” said Mr. Chetwood Pell, and forthwith knocked 
him down. Mr. Mears, however, showed no malice. He got up 
nimbly, seized his edelweiss, and hopped into a cab. 

“Keep up your courage, my boy,” Danforth said, genially. “ Even 
though it is the twenty-fifth and a day late, you have received a 
definite answer, and you have only to go and get it.” 

And yet Chetwood felt his heart grow heavy as he ascended the 
steps of the Effingham residence. He handed in his card, and 
composed himself as best he could for the coming interview. But 
suddenly he started at the sound of a voice in an adjacent room. 

“Tell Mr. Pell that I am unable to receive him.” 

There was unmistakable decision in the tone, and our hero 
trembled. The servant entered the room looking somewhat em- 
barrassed. Mr. Pell’s card was still lying on the little silver salver. 
An inspiration struck the young gentleman. 

“Of course,” he muttered to himself; and snatching up the 
card which bore his name, he added, in pencil, the initials, “ W. M.” 

“Take in that,” he commanded. 

The lady of the picture-hat entered, blushing deeply, and Mr. 
Pell, equally embarrassed, stumbled through a full explanation. 
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“What the devil!” he began 


“And so,” he concluded, “it was absolutely necessary for me 
to make that extraordinary proposal. Then came your answer—” 

Miss Effingham looked somewhat surprised. ‘‘ Well?” she said 
at length. But Mr. Pell was too agitated to proceed. 

“ You desire, perhaps, to recall—” she began, freezingly. 

“No!” interrupted Mr. Pell, violently. “It is simply that I 
don’t know what the answer was”; and he explained again. 

But Miss Effingham professed her entire inability to comply with 
this request. It was so long ago—how could one remember— 
she might have said a dozen things and changed her mind as 
many times. Mr. Pell could not expect— 

“T can get the original message from the Marconi operator on 
the Draconic at any time,” said Mr. Pell, exasperated. 

“Why don’t you, then?” 

“ Because I want to hear it from your own lips.” 

“On account of that wretched money?” 

“On account of you,” shouted Mr. Pell. “ Two letters or three?” 

Well, certainly Miss Effingham did not answer audibly, but 
wireless communication having been completely restored, Mr. 
Pell found no difficulty in understanding the answer. 


When Chetwood Pell finally reached home that evening he found 
a small package and a note awaiting him. The package con- 
tained an uncut diamond of the finest water. The note read: 


“A small remembrance in honor of the day and of your deeply 
appreciated services. The stone has paid full duty, so you need 
have no hesitation in accepting it, and you may have use for a 
solitaire in the near future. The Himalayan edelweiss is, alas! 
no more. They are such delicate plants. 

Ever yours, 
Witrrep Mors, or if you prefer it, 
WHISsTON MEARS.” 


Extracts from daily papers: 

“Mr. Whiston Mears, the well-known amateur botanist, arrived 
on the Draconic on Thursday. He brought with him a fine speci- 
men of Leontopodium, the rare Himalayan edelweiss.” 

“The notorious diamond smuggler, Wilfred More, has again 
succeeded in scoring on the Treasury Department, his latest coup 
representing some $70,000 worth of diamond necklaces. It is re- 
ported that the jewels were concealed from the eagle eyes of the 
customs officers in a portable asparagus-bed, but this theory does 
not seem reasonable.” 


Dunston Dorr met Chetwood Pell in the club the other day, and 
congratulated him upon his engagement to Miss Effingham. After 
all, Dorr is a decent chap in his way, and he was positively beam- 
ing that day. And he would tell about it. 

“Have just received the report from the Marconi operator on 
the Draconic. The answer to R—Q was on file. What do you 
think it was? Clearwater resigned in the thirty-sixth move.” 
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I 


THE Lord of Ratat was a merry old King, 

Whose moods were as varied as flowers of spring. 
Some days he was jolly, some days he was sad, 
And frequently too the bold monarch was mad. 
When the King of Ratat had had plenty to eat, 
Was full of plum pudding, with raisins replete, 

His laugh it was ringing, his smile it was broad, 
And all men were glad that Ratat was their lord. 
But when things went wrong for Ratat, it was then 
He changed from the best to the meanest of men; 
Was cross with his sisters, and scolded his wife, 
And made his Prime Minister fear for his life. 

He fumed and he fretted, he used sinful speech, 
He’d scream and he’d yell, and he’d holler and screech; 
And aught that was said he’d deny that ’tws so, 
And set the Ratatites a-brimming with woe. 


II 


It happened one morning the King rose up early. 
He’d slept rather poorly, was moody and surly. 
"Twas seven o’clock when he tramped down the stair 
And sat at the table: no breakfast was there. 

The cook was not up, and the milkman was late, 
And Ratat went hungry till quarter past eight. 

His coffee was tasteless; his egg was too hard; 

His biscuit was leaden, the butter was lard. 

The cream had turned sour, the steak was too rare. 
He called for a peach, and they brought him a pear. 
The King simply raved, yanked the hair from his head, 
’Twas plain he’d got up from the wrong side of bed. 
The cook was sent up for a fortnight in jail, 

The milkman was rated till white as a sail. 

The Queen fell to weeping in terror and fright, 

And the baby alone dared to laugh at the sight. 
The Vizier endeavored to smooth matters o’er, 

And played with the babe, lying flat on the floor. 

He thought ’twould distract King Ratat from his woe 
Should he play “Choo-choo car,” and sing “ Kootchy-Ko.” 
But, alas! for his welfare, the King heard him say 
That Santa Claus soon would be coming that way. 


IIT 


Now the King was a man of most curious mind, 
Whose like, I regret, ’tis quite easy to find, 
Who claim to believe that that only can be 
With which their own eyes they’ve been able to see. 
Ratat, though quite old, like the most of his race, 
Had ne’er had a chance to see Santa Claus’s face, 
And argued from this, with a pound of his fist, 
That “therefore St. Nicholas does not exist.” 
IV 

“ Now, sirrah,” he shouted, his face getting blue, 
“Such talk is all nonsense. Thy words are untrue. 
I hold thy offence, sir, not only high treason, 
A crime against me, but offence against reason. 
To sow such ideas in the mind of my heir 
Is really most wicked—outrageous, I swear!” 
The minister rose from the floor, and a tear 
Slid down by his nose, and he trembled with fear. 
“The crime of high treason,” continued the King, 
“Is punished by hanging, or by the hamstring, 

And since yours was the crime, perhaps ’tis but right 
That you should choose how you shall leave us to-night.” 
“Oh, Ratty,” the Queen cried, “forgive him, I pray! 
He meant nothing wrong, sire.” “The sinner shall pay 
The fullest of penalties made by the laws 
Unless he can prove that his friend Mr. Claus 
Doth really exist!” shrieked the King in his rage, 
As he pulled on the bell-rope and summoned a page. 

“Bring hither,” he thundered, “my state pair of socks! 
Bring hither ten bolts and a dozen strong locks!” 
The Vizier, aghast at the prospect before him, 
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Salaamed to the King, and began to implore him, 

While Ratat took the socks and a long brazen tack, 

And fastened them up o’er the chimney-place black. 
Then driving all persons out into the halls 

He locked all the windows, and tested the walls. 

He closed all the doorways, and bolted them fast, 

And tables and guardsmen before then amassed; 

Next turned to the Vizier, who trembled as yet, 

And bellowed in tones I can never forget: 

“T’ll give you one chance. I’m humane, goodness knows. 
You perhaps have observed that there’s naught in these hose. 
To-morrow is Christmas. If Santa comes by 

’Tis he must relieve you; if not, you must die! 

If there’s naught in those socks, sir, to-morrow at dawn 
That isn’t there now, you’re the gonest of gone!” 


V 


The Vizier was plunged in the deepest of grief. 

To die he seemed doomed, with no hope of relief. 

He could not climb out through the windows or doors; 
He could not escape through a trap in the floors, 
Because King Ratat had no trap in the Palace, 

And naught was before him but hamstring and gallows, 
He threw himself down, and tore madly his hair, 

And his horrible shrieks pervaded the air. 

He jotted his will on the flap of his collar, 

Not leaving his monarch a single red dollar— 

Quite bad for Ratat, for the Vizier was wealthy, 

And hadn’t an heir one could rightly call healthy. 


VI 


It was thus the night passed. Dawn came, and the King 
Jumped into his wrapper and put on his ring. 
The court were all gathered in front of the door 
Behind which the Vizier still lay on the floor. 

VII 
“Swing open the portal!” Ratat cried aloud. 
A great wail of horror came forth from the crowd, 
For there from the mantel the state socks still swung 
As limp and as flabby as when they were hung. 
The King, smiling broadly, then ordered the scaffold. 
The rope was prepared, and the front seats were raffled, 
When the Queen, who had entered and grabbed up a sock, 
Gave forth a loud shriek, and then swooned from the shock; 
For there the King’s socks hanging over the coals 
No longer were empty, but chock-full of holes! 


VIII 


The populace cheered and the monarch he swore, 

For he couldn’t deny that the stockings held more 
Than when they were tacked up the evening before. 
“T can’t but admit,” he observed, with a smirk. 
“That since we left here there’s been something at work. 
The doors were all locked, and the windows were tight. 
My guards have surrounded the castle all night. 

It must be some spirit has entered my doors. 

Perhaps ’*twas the Divvle, perhaps Santa Claus. 

The Vizier is pardoned. He’s stood well the test, 

And now I’ll go back to my room and get dressed.” 


Ix 


That night the Prime Minister said to his wife, 
“T think ’*twas a miracle saved me my life.” 
“Oh, bosh!” said the lady, a-shutting the slats, 
As she jumped into bed. “A miracle? Rats!” 


x 


That night as the King was about to retire 

He threw a fresh log on the big blazing fire, 

And said to the Queen, “ Don’t you think Santa Claus 
Has teeth like a rat from the holes that he gnaws?” 
And the Queen for a moment her mirror did leave 
To pick up her bodice and laugh in her sleeve. 
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WILL SANTA CLAUS KNOW IT’S A STOCKING? 
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A Stroller’s Fireside 


By Edward Boltwood 


I 
NCLOSED with Richard Branxton’s letter was a perfumed 
E billet from his sister, coyly urging me to accept of Dick’s 
invitation to keep Christmas with them at the Manor. The 
terms of her note left me in little doubt how the wind lay. The 
spinster was smoothing her amiable finger for the wedding-ring: 
1 would be a fool if before the year was out Miss Branxton did not 
consent to change her name to Porteous. 

I was getting on in life. My shape might have been less gross; 
my features were beginning to show the wear and tear of Bur- 
gundy and three in the morning; 1] found I could no longer trust 
my thumbs with the pack when more than a single candle should 
be on the table. Georgiana Branxton, for her part, was neither 
young nor fair, but her family was of fortune and consequence in 
Dutchess County, where her brother sat as a somewhat rak- 
ish magistrate. Oh, Hymen, 
fivmen, what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name! An hour 
after the receipt of the lady’s 
iissive | had taken coach up 
the Hudson, with my one re- 
maining suit of velvet upon 
my back, and in a_portman- 
teau. my one remaining bag 
of guineas. 

At an abominable hamlet 
called Kineo Corners’ behold 
me disembark, whence Branx- 
ton Manor lay a mile to the 


westward. It was late of a 
chill and drizzling December 
afternoon. IT was soaked and 


stiff, and not, as may be con- 
ceived, in the milkiest of 
moods. 

“So,” whined the landlord 
on the tavern steps, look- 
ing askance at my drooping 
finery and my_ scanty lug- 
gage, “ what is it you wish to 
pay for?” 

“A fire and your best bot- 
tle first of all,” says I. 

The raseal’s manner’ was 
not to my liking, and I would 
have taught him a lesson had 
not my attention been arrested 
by a placard pasted on _ the 
door. It proclaimed the fact 
that Mr. Bellamy’s comedians 
would that night produce the 
admired pieces of ‘“ Venice 
Preserved” and = “ Harlequin 
in the Moon,” at the wool- 
shed in the Hollow. The pa- 
per was serawled with threats 
of violence. This, however, 
did not surprise me, the puri- 
tanical temper of the common 
people being most intolerant 
against stage players; that 
which commanded my interest 
was Peggy Thorpe’s name in 
the list of actresses. During 
the past season in New York, 
Peggy Thorpe had been the un- 
yielding flame of Dick Branx- 
ton, and gossip ran she loved 
him, although it was marriage 
or nothing with Peggy. 

I was chuckling at Mrs. Thorpe’s presence in the neighborhood, 
when a disturbance in the village street made me turn my head. 
In the roadway was a tall man in a flowing scarlet cape, whom a 
crowd of rustics were engaged in pelting assiduously with mud. 
The fantastic stood upright and as defiant as Ajax; it was old 
Beau Bellamy himself; and I strode over to his rescue, slipping my 
sword. 

“ Hold off, there,’ I advised, and the rabble scattered. 

“Gosh! I suspicioned *twas one of the vagabonds,” piped the 
landlord, “ and now I’m sure of it. Never mind, lads, we’ll l’arn ’em, 
dang ‘em, come evenin’.” 

“ Maybe I’ll see to that, you blackguard,” I retorted, unwisely. 
“Mr. Bellamy, sir, your most obedient,’ and we bowed like any 
pair of solemn jessamies on Broadway. 

“You find me a martyr to the cause of art among barbarians, 
Mr. Porteous,” says the actor, plucking a splotch of mire from 
his cheek. “In preparation for the evening’s battle, I was taking 
the air before supper and—” 

“Supper!” T sighed. “Can you spare me a plate? It seems I 
too am exiled from shelter by these savages. They do me the 
honor to mistake me for a tragedian.” 

“Say no more,” cried Beau. “If you will accept the poor but 
poetic hospitality of the Temple of Thespis, it is yours. Come 
with me to the wool-shed.” 





“Cut me loose, in Heaven’s name!” I cried 


II 

The Drury Lane of Kineo Corners was a rickety building, sur- 
rounded by a thick grove of pines, spectral and forbidding in the 
gathering dusk. We entered, and Bellamy straightway presented 
me to the artists of the company, who were revealed by a flicker- 
ing lantern behind the rag of baize. There were six woe-begone 
Thespians, in a blue funk over the prospect of tar, feathers, and 
a ride upon a rail. I sat down on a basket trunk beside Peggy 
Thorpe and munched the cold mutton in amused contentment. 

“ By my faith, a miserable banquet,” Mrs. Bellamy observed, 
sepulchrally. ‘ It is like to be our last. In Westchester they beat 
Romeo Pettit with a club se that he died within a week.” 

“ But poor Pettit was such a bad actor,” said Peggy. “To- 
night I sport the small-clothes of Sir Harry Wildair for the after- 
piece, and I am nice in ‘em, I’ve been told.” 

“That’s —_ undeniable,”’ I 
agreed, “but I misdoubt silk 
stockings will quiet the mob, 
ma’am. What if I stay by 
you, eh?” 

The respectable career of a 
husband lJeomed dully before 
me, here was a spiced dram 
of adventure for a_ stirrup- 
cup; and — well, Peggy 
Thorpe’s eyes were the devil 
to look at. My proposal was 
accepted with avidity. i was 
keen to spout the lines of 
Jaffier, a part through which I 
had once strutted to the in- 
finite admiration of the ton 
of Baltimore, but Bellamy al- 
lotted to me instead the regu- 
lation of the wavering lamps. 

Hardly were these arrange- 
ments concluded when the au- 
dlience began to fill the rude 
benches in the front. Their 
clamor was portentous; their 
appearance was still more so. 
At once [I saw that I had 
stuck my head into a hornets’ 
nest that might come to a 
question of a  whele = skin. 
When Bellamy gave the signal 
for up curtain, the shed was 
packed with a villanous con- 
gregation of hard-jawed men, 
capable, to judge by look and 
sound, of any outrage. 

Mrs. Bellamy, careening ma- 
jestically in the hoops of Bel- 
videra, was assailed by a vol- 
ley of coarseness which made 
ime tingle. Some one let fly 
a brickbat, and the blood 
trickled from Beau’s forehead. 
The leading juvenile hugged 
the wall and refused to budge, 
and Peggy Thorpe, in a flutter 
of alarm, handed me a little 
packet. 

“Guard it for me,’ she 
screamed, for the uproar was 
incredible. “And — where’s 
your courage, sir? Can’t you 
get us out of this?” 

The fact was that I had bit- 
ten off, as the homely saying 
is, far more than I could chew. Some cudgels whizzed murderously 
upon the platform, upsetting my foot-light lanterns. This gave me 
a thought. 

“ Ready, all,” I shouted to the actors, and held a corner of the 
curtain cloth to the wick of the nearest lamp. In an instant the 
stuff blazed; the audience cackled and tumbled helter-skelter for 
the exit. In the smoky chaos there was no distinction of friend 
or foe. 

Now for my sins I emerged from that shed just in time to see 
an ugly ruffian ravishing kiss after kiss from helpless Peggy 
Thorpe. I caught him by the throat and sent him spinning. The 
crowd turned on me with a storm of blows, a ponderous bludgeon 
crashed on my skull, and my senses danced away among a million 
stars. 


Ill 

It was the racking of my joints. I suppose, which brought me 
to. I was bound hand and foot to a big pine with insufferable 
rigor. The rain had turned to a driving downpour; a rod or so 
away in the watery darkness rose the shadowy bulk of the wool- 
house. I shouted for help from hour to hour; I pulled at my 
bonds until the pain in my splitting head fairly sickened me. It was 
all in vain. The fanatic reformers of Kineo Corners had left me 
there for the night and, possibly, to die. But scarcely had my 
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thoughts touched this low point of despondency when I heard the 
sound of some one breaking through the thicket. 

“Cut me loose, in Heaven’s name!” I cried to the man when I 
could make him out. 

The fellow sawed through the ropes, gasping queerly. I pitched 
forward on my face, being quite too weak for standing, and my 
rescuer crouched in the slush and supported me against his knee. 

“Good Lord, ’tis Peggy Thorpe!” I blurted. 

“Sir Harry Wildair, you mean,” answered she. “ There’s brandy 
in the shed, if they’ve not sacked it. Come, let’s run to shelter.” 

“ But you—how came you—” I began, leaning on her arm. 

“Oh, Sir Harry came for a freak to find his protector,” she 
laughed. “ Bellamy’s company is safely hid with friends. But 
I heard whisperings of what they’d done to you-—and here I am!” 

I made shift to break up some kindling, the smouldering curtain 
stuff furnished coals, and soon we had a great sputter of a blaze 
in front of the broad door. Peggy found biscuits and a flask of 
spirits; the grog was comforting and the fire a marvel of warmth; 
the gray dawn was lightening the east; I squinted over my cup at 
Peggy’s rosy face and drank destruction to wind and weather. 

“Amen,” says she. “ And now you shall spin a romance, for it’s 
the season of story-telling.” 

“The season for sweeter 
business than that!” I ex- 
claimed, raising her hand to 
my lips. “ You’d entice a 
saint.” 

But her hand went higher 
than I thought for. It as- 
cended, in fact, to my ear, 
and with considerable force. 
Mrs. Thorpe sprang to her 
feet, seesawing between mirth 
and anger. There was no 
need of looking twice to see 
she was in earnest, and I 
gave her as dignified a bow as 
possible under the cireum- 
stances. 

“Your pardon, Sir Harry,” 
I entreated, gravely. 

“Granted, Mr. Porteous,” 
she returned, “on the condi- 
tions of hands off and bar 
love-talk!” 

“Very good,” I assented, 
and added with ill nature. 
“but if you could spend the 
holiday where I shall spend 
it, ma’am, T’ll swear you'd 
have the love-talk you desire. 
I’m bid to Branxton Manor, 
and Master Richard—eh ?” 

“ Where’s the packet I gave 
to your keeping?” said the 
Thorpe. 

I was chagrined that she 
received my shot with such 
nonchalance, and I pulled the 
bundle petulantly from my 
pocket. The cloth covering 
dropped off and a miniature 
was disclosed and half a dozen 
letters, and the portrait was 
that of Dick Branxton him- 
self. 

“Give it to me,” command- 
ed Peggy, with a sharp intak- 
ing of her breath. 

““'They’re of no use to me,’ 
I laughed, “and what use are 
they to you, my dear? Surely, 


’ 
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filled by an advancing concourse, horse und foot, ominous in the 
dank mist of the morning. 
IV 

In my portmanteau, which Peggy had recovered for me, was a 
case of pistols, and while I was fumbling with the hasp I heard 
the voice of my old acquaintance the landlord. 

‘There, your worship,” he snarled—* there be the other two law 
breakers, and now we’ve got ’em all.” 

“Not yet,” I muttered to myself, and brandished my weapons. 
The cohort halted promptly, and at once my bravado received a 
sudden chill. Riding in the lead beside the tavern proprietor was 
none other a man than Dickie Branxton, and the half-dozen nags 
behind him carried a party of both sexes whose genteel appearance 
set my spine shivering. 

“Hold hard. you fool,” yelled Branxton. “ Pray, Georgiana, 
keep out of range.” 

“Are we not to see the fun?” cried his sister shrilly, and an 
other lady giggled like a goose. 

“ Yoicks, Sir Magistrate! Have at ’em, your Majesty,” went on 
Miss Branxton, laughing, “and don’t disappoint the audience I’ve 
brought you.” 

In the mean time I had 
whisked Peggy Thorpe with 
me beyond the shadow of the 
doorway. 

“ Here’s a damned pickle,” 


I groaned. “That’s my 
heiress. lf they find me 
here—” 


“Wrap up close,” mur- 
mured the girl, understand- 
ing, and then stepped out 
into the light. ‘May I 
speak to the magistrate?” 
said she. 

Our enemies, still at a 
prudent distance from my 
pistol, gaped sheepishly, and 
Branxton Jumbered off his 
horse. Peggy advanced from 
the threshold, and in spite of 
my own predicament I had 
to grin when I saw _ the 
Squire’s face; his jaw 
dropped almost to his neck- 
cloth and be glanced nervous- 
ly over his shoulder at the 
watchful gentry. 

“Grant me this one favor, 
Richard,” IT heard her say; for 
| had sidled towards them 
with my phiz buried in my 
cloak. “Call off your mob, 
for my sake, and let this 
comrade of mine escape un- 
seen. 

He mumbled unintelligibly 
and drew off a pace, shaking 
his head. Sir Harry Wild 
air’s eyes flashed suspicious- 
lv as Peggy followed the dis- 
comfited official. 

“Do you not know me?” 
said she, raising her voice to 
a high pitch. 

“Hush, hush!” faltered 
Branxton. “ I must—that is, 
the law must—these wit- 
nesses—” 

“Po you not know me, 
Dick Branxton?” she insist- 


ss 


you cannot hope Dick means ; " Re ; rr ‘ ” ed, loudly. 
aught but folly!” ‘Ladies and gentlemen,” I cried, ‘*I have the honor “T don’t, by God!” he 
“ Folly!” She sighed dreari- snapped. ‘Constable Scere- 


ly, and drew back out of the 
glare. My ear still smarted from her saucy fist and I welcomed her 
agitation as a balance of the score. 

“Well,” I said, importantly, “ Branxton’s family will soon be 
mine, and his honor concerns me. The miniature you may have, 
but his correspondence—should I permit my brother-in-law to be 
compromised? Such letters are mighty proper food for these con- 
venient flames.” 

_I had no real mind to burn them, but Peggy flew at me like a 
tigress, snatched the packet before I could move an inch, and re- 
treated to the far side of our bivouac. She made an adorable 
picture there, her breast quivering under Sir Harry’s gay coat, her 
arms akimbo, her trim, silken ankles planted defiantly apart. 

“You coward!” she panted. “Dick Branxton comes to no dis- 
credit from me. If you only knew how I—” She broke off in a 
tiny moan. I was not insensible to a touch of pathos in it. It 
was as impossible for Branxton to return her honest devotion as 
it was for me to lead the Christian life. 

“Rest easy, Peggy Thorpe,’ I said, soberly, and abandoning 
all jest. “ You’ll have a friend in me, whatever comes.” 

She blinked at me a minute, then took my offered hand. 

“Thank you, John Porteous,” she replied. “TI believe you when 
you speak like that. And, Lord!—you have a chance at once to 
prove your words. Look yonder!” 

She pointed at the distant roadway through the grove. It was 


vens, arrest the vagabonds.” 

“For the stocks?” said the landlord. “ There’s not a copper 
among ’em for the fines.” 

“Stocks or whipping-post—-what do I care?” 

“ And the impudence of the slut!” brokejin Georgiana, delicate- 
ly. “Don’t you know me.’ indeed, and to ask the friendship of 
our name! Why, you gypsy, dawdling with your vile sweetheart 
in the ditch!” 

Peggy was only stiffened by her lover’s denial of her, but at this 
feminine tirade she wilted, trembling and disconsolate. Her lonely 
little figure, all the more melancholy in the stage foppery, was set 
off by the background of the hostile, sneering crowd. I hesitated. 
and, hesitating, I was lost, for Miss Branxton, teheed again and 
flicked Peggy’s forehead with a whip-lash. 

“Tadies and gentlemen.” I cried, “I have the honor,” and | 
tucked Peggy arm within my elbow. 

“ Porteous!” screamed Georgiana, pretending to swoon. 

“ Yes,” says I—for now I had burned my bridges—“ vile Por- 
teous, madam, from the ditch.” 

In her fingers Peggy still clutched the letters, and I closed mj) 
hand over them furtively. Richard Branxton choked down an oath 
and muttered in my ear. 

“Tf you had passed me word, Jack,” he said, “I’d have spared 
you this.” 

“T ask no favors from one who treats a woman knavishly,” I 






















































































































































answered. “ Here’s what will make penitence, Dickie, and may I 
sink if 1 don’t shame you to the public.” 

I tried to get the packet. Peggy, now sobbing, held on tight, and 
Branxton turned the color of cold ashes. 

“We shall pull triggers, dead-shot though you are,” he gasped 
forth. 

* That’s as it may be, and, please Heaven, I’ll shoot as usual. 
But if we fight for a lamb, let it be for a sheep. Give me the 
fool’s writings, Peg—nay, 111 have ’em by torce, then.” 

1 had counted my chickens, however, something prematurely. 
The girl wrenched loose, and, to my consternation, lung the docu- 
ments among the embers of the fire. 1 scorebed my knuckles to 
no avail; the papers went up in smoke. 

* Plague catch your generosity, you’ve done the trick. All’s 
over now,” said I, entirely exasperated, for I perceived by the curl 
of the smile on Branxton’s lips that he sensed the situation. 

* Aye, all’s over now,” sobbed Peggy. 

“And good riddance, too,” observed Branxton, with more cool- 
ness than I gave him credit for. “ Screvens, the wench is in your 
custody. The doors of the Manor are closed to you, Mr. Porteous, 
but if you care later to discuss—” . 

“To the bottom of the Hudson with the Manor!” I exclaimed, 
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shaking my fist under his chin. “ You’re not to be dealt with as 
a gentleman. I ask you as a magistrate—what’s the money penalty 
to quit these illegal strollers?” 

The landlord, with eyes like saucers, stated the amount. I 
tossed the currency at Branxton’s feet, and had the pleasure of 
seeing murder in the hangdog stare he darted at me. Miss 
Georgiana, reviving, elevated her bony nose when I swept my hat, 
and, to my delight, Sir Harry Wildair copied my salutation with 
notable gallantry and spirit. 

“I give you a good-morning, ma’am,” said I. “TI regret that 
another engagement prevents me from accepting the hospitality 
of Branxton Manor. Truth to tell, I am entertaining some stage 
players to a Christmas dinner at the tavern. If you care to drop 
in—there’ll be hearty cheer, without spite or malice—”’ But they 
trooped off in the mud. 

I had told no lie about the dinner. Landlord Screvens was 
speedily turned genial by my prodigality. Beau Bellamy and his 
grateful crew proved themselves the best table companions in the 
world—and as for Peggy! She had lost a villanous lover and I 
an elderly heiress; and we founded on these disasters an edifice 
of honest friendship which marked that day with a red letter in 
the sadly varied almanac of my life. 


Harlequin 
By Guy Wetmore Carryl 


HE world lay brown and barren at the closing of the year, 

Where the rushes shook and shuddered on the borders of the mere, 
And the troubled tide ran shoreward, where the estuaries twined 
Through the wide and empty marsh toward the sullen hills behind: 
And the smoke-engirdled city sulked beneath the leaden skies, 

With the rain tears slowly sliding from her million window eyes, 
And the fog-ghost limped and lingered past the buildings clad in grime, 
Till the Frost King gave the signal for the Christmas pantomime! 


Then we heard the winds of winter on their brazen trumpets blow 
The summons for the ballet of the nimble-footed snow, 

And the flakes, all silver-spangled, through the mazy measures wound, 
Till each finished out his figure, and took station on the ground. 

And the drifts, in shining armor, and with gem-encrusted shields, 
Spread their wide-deployed battalions on the drill-ground of the fields, 
Till the hill-side shone and shimmered with the armies of the rime, 

As the Frost King gave the signal for the Christmas pantomime! 


He spread a crystal carpet on the rush-encircled pond, 

And looped about with ermine the hemlock-trees beyond: 

He strung his gleaming icicles along the scowling eaves, 

And decked the barren branches of the oak with snowy leaves, 
And, when the world was silver-girt with garland and festoon, 

He drew the cloudy curtain that had lain across the moon, 

And his wand awoke the wonders of his dazzling distant clime, 
When the Frost King gave the signal for the Christmas pantomime! 


Then around the benches, crowded with the audience of earth, 

Ran the sound of hands applauding, and of little people’s mirth, 

And the air was full of savors such as only Christmas knows, 

When the ruddy cottage windows cast their roses on the snows: 

And the Fire-God cracked the drift-wood ’twixt his fingers and his thumbs, 
And the merry pop-corn answered like the roll of little drums, 

While the snow-clad belfries wakened, and the midnight heard their chime, 
As the Frost King gave the signal for the Christmas pantomime! 


With blaze of starry splendor, and with brilliance of the moon, 

With fir-trees dressed grotesquely, like the slippered Pantaloon, 

With snowflakes light as fairies, and with slender ivy vines 

In their spangled winter-dresses, like a host of Columbines, 

With sheen of silver scenery, and sleigh-bells’ merry din, 

The whole world laughed and capered ’neath the wand of Harlequin! 
With the cap and bells of folly he invested Father Time, 

When the Frost King gave the signal for the Christmas pantomime! 
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The Ghost of the Black Inn 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


thing but press on, that I had been imprudent enough to 

take my payment in cash instead of in a check. I saw a 
villanous-looking man gazing in at the window of the sample- 
room just as Mr. Sackett was taking cut his pocket-book, and I 
tried to pantomime to the aged silk-manufacturer that we were 
watched, but he is near-sighted and preoccupied, full of but one 
thing at a time, and so he went on and counted out one thousand 
dollars in crisp five- dollar bills, and that fiend at the window 
peered out of his greenish eves with cold diabolism. 

[ put the money—-the money that represented six months’ faith- 
ful labor with the brush—into a large envelope, and then into my 
inside vest pocket, and tried to think that the man I had seen at 
the window was a reputable man. He is one of the hotel force; 
he will not have seen me: [ have given him a devilishness that he 
would refuse to accept: he has by this time forgotten that he saw 
me receiving money. if indeed he saw me; he is now sweeping out 
the bar-room or carrying trunks or doing whatever falls in the line 
of his labors. 

So I said, and so I tried to believe, but [ could not. The malice 
of those gleaming green eyes confronted me, look wherever [ would. 
and [ felt sure that when I left the hotel he would follow me and 
rob me; perhaps kill me. 

I scarce remember bidding Mr. Sackett good-by. [ had never in 
my life had so much actual money in my possession, and [I was 
paying the price in a nervous tension that kept me pacing the floor 
of the hotel oilice, revolving plans by which I could escape from the 
man with the malevolent eyes. 

[ finally made up my mind that I would give it out that I was 
going to take the next train west—to Brantwood. The villanous- 
looking fellow had proved to be in the employ of the hotel; a 
porter—the porter, in fact. I faced him as he was setting down 
the valise of a newly arrived guest, and I made a point of ask- 
ing him when the next train for Brantwood left—although I 
knew. 

I could see the laugh behind the ultra-respectful tone in which 
he told me that it would leave at 4 p. Mm. He evidently intended 
to prevent my departure. But I would escape him if cunning 
availed anything. 

I went to my room resolved to go east to Atterly, which is the 
next station to Cheney. as soon as I could get away, and of course 
without waiting for the hotel *bus. From Atterly I would take a 
later train to Brantwood, and so evade my would-be pursuer with 
more than ordinary cleverness. 

I looked out of the window. It was still snowing. and there was 
no doubt that Christmas would be ushered in with proper garb. 
I had supposed that if Mr. Sackett bought my picture and paid my 
price for it T would pass the jolliest Christmas of my life, but 
unless I was wary this covetous porter would make a tragedy 
of it. 

As I gazed out of the window at the wintry landscape. with its 
snow-covered hills and sentinel pines mounting guard for the holi- 
day season, [ matured a plan of great craftiness. Then I rang the 
bell three times—yes, for the porter, although I knew that the 
suminons would bring that dangerous man to my room. TI did 
not fear violence at his hands in broad daylight and while my 
next- room neighbors, four strong, were engaged in a game of 
bridge. 

In a few minutes the porter came. ‘ What’s wanted. sir?” said 
he. with an assumption of ingenuousness that he carried off but ill. 

“T want some paper, ink, and a pen. I am going to be very 
busy writing letters here until it is time to take the train to 
Brantwood. Leave a call for me at 3.45, and then hurry up with 
the writing materials.” 

He muttered something about my ringing for a call-boy, but 
scenting a tip he went on my errand. 

I had packed my valise, thinking that Mr. Sackett would pay me 
before noon, in which event I would by now have been at Brant- 
wood enjoying the Christmas hospitality of Dick Chesterson. After 
the porter had gone I gloated over my foxiness. I had put him 
off the scent with a vengeance. And then the inconsequent thought 
came to me, “ How ridiculous in me to take such pains when the 
man is evidently too busy to cook up any schemes to rob me!” 

The employees at the Cheney House are not allowed to use the 
cleyators, and in a few minutes my green-eyed porter came along 
the passageway to my room breathing heavily. 

“What’s the matter?” said I. 

“T have too much to do for one man,” he panted. “If it isn’t 
carrying trunks, it’s shovelling snow or blacking boots. You’d 
oughter have rung for the eall-boy.” 

“That’s so.” said I, with mock regret. Then as he handed me 
the writing materials I gave him a quarter. “ You might better 
he busy than idle like many a poor devil who would be glad of your 
job.” 

As I teok the things from him my hand touched his, and in- 
stantly my instinctive feeling of aversion to him was intensified. 
His hand was not clammy; it was warm, yet moist. Warm as 

eWith blood, I thought. It was a fantastic idea, but in my excited 
state fantastic ideas thronged to my brain. 

He took himself off and I closed the door after him and then 
opened it to call out, “ Be sure to leave that call, and don’t let me 
be disturbed. If Mr..Sackett comes, say I can’t be seen.” 


O* how bitterly I regretted when it was too late to do any- 
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I knew that Mr. Sackett had no idea of coming. He had my 
landscape and I had his money, and our business was closed; still 
I thought it an artistic touch that would lend color to my extreme 
business. 

Again I shut the door and again I opened it, but this time very 
cautiously.. The porter was hurrying along the passageway to the 
stairs. A brilliant thought came to my brain. If I could get down 
by the elevator before he got down afoot I could leave the hotel 
without his knowledge, and then I would be safe. I had already 
settled my account, and | could send for my heavy valise on the 
morrow. For the present I needed no more than my hat and coat. 
The way to Atterly was well travelled, and I could doubtless get a 
lift or perhaps hire a farmer to carry me there for a dollar. 

The elevator had gone up while I was talking to the porter, 
and it was now coming down. I hastily snatched up coat and hat, 
and a moment later T was lowered to the ground-floor, reaching the 


office ahead of the porter. I could hear his lumbering tread on the 


thin ingrain carpet. The hotel clerk was hidden behind a local 
newspaper and I whipped out of the front door unseen. By the 
time the porter had reached the office, with a mental image of 
me writing for dear life up in my room, I was running for 
dear life down. Colchester Street on my way to the Atterly turn- 
ike. 

ee What a way to celebrate my coming into money!” thought I. 
“ Running away from a villanous-looking but perfectly innocuous 
and overworked porter who may be as near-sighted as Mr. Sackett, 
and if that be the case, who does not know that I have a thousand 
dollars in my inside vest pocket.” 

1 may have gone a half-mile when I stopped at a likely looking 
farm-house in order te see about obtaining a lift to Atterly. I 
was in no mood to walk ten lonely miles. 

By great good fortune the farmer at whose house I stopped was 
just about hitching up to carry a load of cider apples to the mill at 
Atterly. and he told me T was welcome to ride with him. 

It was not many minutes before we were on our way, and I drew 
a long breath of relief. [ had escaped that diabolical porter. By 
this time [ had finally decided that he did intend robbing me, and 
that robbery was no new trade for him. either. 

“ What’s the best hotel at-Atterly?” asked I, of my compan- 
ion. 

He chuckled. “Ther ain’t only one, and that’s the Black 
Inn.” 

“Tsn’t that an odd name for a hotel?” said I, seeking to draw 
him out. 

“Yes, it is a funny name. and it’s a funny-lookin’ hotel, as black 
as my hat. It was built in Revolutionary times by a fellow called 
Ichabod Black, and he painted it black at a time when he thought 
the British was going to win.” 

“Queer idea,” said T. 

“ Yes, I guess he was a little cracked. ‘The winter that Washing- 
ton and his army was suffering at Valley Forge he hanged himself 
in one of the bed-rooms one Christmas eve. and they say the room 
has ben ha’nted ever sence. All foolishness, J think, but I believe 
no one wil! ever okkipy it, and the help is afraid to go nigh the 
room Christmas eve.” 

I was interested in the honest old fellow’s tale. I have always 
dreaded burglars, but ghosts were held up to ridicule in my father’s 
family, and 4! have not been able to take them seriously. I was 
sorry that I‘must press on to Brantwood this evening, as I should 
have enjoyed sleeping in the haunted room. ; 

“ Funny. how afraid some people are of imaginary things,” said 
I. “I'd like nothing better than to show those people at the inn 
that ghosts were exploded long ago, but I’ve got to get to 
Brantwood as soon as I’ve attended to a little matter at the 
hotel.” 

The farmer looked at me and said, “Guess you’ll have a chance 
to prove all you want, as the last train is leavin’ Atterly just about 
now.” 

“The devil it is!” said I. “ Why, I have a friend who expects me 
to spend Christmas at his house.” : 

“ Well, you’ve missed the last train. You could have got it at 
Cheney, you know.” 

“Yes. T know, but I had to go to Atterly.” 

We had now come to the top of a high hill and I turned to look 
at the wintry scene. About a quarter of a mile back I saw a horse 
‘attached to a sleigh being driven furiously. I don’t know what 
told me, but I was sure that the man who was driving was the 
porter. I must get out of sight instanter. : 

“ Hold on,” said I, quickly. “Let me get out and pick some 
of those red berries. ‘They’ll make pretty Christmas decora- 
tions.” 

“Yes, them’s Christmas berries,” said the farmer, pulling in his 
horse. 

T did not care whether they were red berries or red herrings as 
long as T could get into the alder thicket and stay there until the 
porter had passed us. . 

“Come, come, hurry up,” said the farmer, somewhat testily, as T, 
instead of picking those on the bank, plunged deep into the under- 
hrush. But I paid no heed to what he said. Not for worlds would 
I let the porter see me there. For all I knew, he might kill both 


me and the farmer. ; 
It is queer what thoughts one has at such moments. I fancied 
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that the worst thing about being killed by him would be the touch 


-of his warm moist hands. 


I steered for a great oak and hid behind it just as the horse 
and pung came up the hill. From my shelter I had a good look 
at the driver, and it was the porter. A small thin man sat by his 
side, and in him I recognized a guest who had come over from 
Atterly that morning by train, and was now returning by sleigh. 
The porter was having a holiday respite from his labors. 

1 waited until he plunged over the hill, and then I went back to 
the wagon. The farmer was plainly out of temper. “I'll have to 
charge you for the ride if you’re going to make any more stop 
overs.’ 

I expressed my willingness to pay what was riglit, and deposited 
a few branches of berries at my feet, and that was the last that 
either he or I thought of them. 

Atterly was now no place for me, and yet I did not see how I 
could go back. The farmer would wonder why I did it. I am apt 
to be guided by what people will think. Atterly was large enough 
for the porter and me. if I could get to the inn without being seen 
by him. 

It was two hours and more before we arrived at the inn. The 
streets were deserted at that heur as no factory gives life to the 
place. The inn, of a dusky black, marked the end of my journey, 
and after hearty thanks to my farmer friend I made my way in 
at its gloomy and somewhat shabby portals without exciting undue 
attention from any one. You may be sure that I kept a keen 
— for my enemy. 

As I advanced to the desk to register I thought of a way by 
which I could screen myself from the observation of the porter. 
No doubt but that he would stay in Atterly long enough to get 
his supper. and if I ate in the dining-room he would see me. 
Doubtless, also, like all wicked men, he was superstitious and had 
a horror of ghosts. If I took the haunted room and had my supper 
sent up to me I would be safe, and I could take the early morning 
train for Brantwood and Christmas festivities, and perhaps have 
2, ghost story to tell into the bargain. 

I registered, and said as coolly as I could with my heart beat- 
ing like a trip-hammer, “I want the haunted room.” 

The clerk’s eyes opened to their fullest extent, and he pushed 
himself away from the desk with both hands as he said, 
“* Wha-at ?” 

This time I smiled a superior smile. “I want the haunted room. 
I don’t believe in ghosts.” 

Even as I said “I don’t believe in ghosts” the memory‘of that 
warm moist hand came to me, and I shuddered involuntarily. The 
clerk noticed it, and said again, “I guess you’d better not, sir. 
There’s pretty bad goings-on there Christmas eve.” 

“Let ’em go,” said I, jocularly, “I can stand it. People around 
here seem to have a horror of the place, but I haven’t.” 

“ You’re right, they have,” said the clerk, turning to take down 
the key. “ They caught a desperate house-breaker at West Atterly 
last year, and the sheriff brought him here overnight to go down 
to the State prison in the morning, and you ought to have seen 
that fellow turn pale and tremble when the sheriff proposed to 
him to take that room. I can give you a nice room on the second 
floor, much better than that and at the same price.” 

But of course what he had said had but strengthened my re- 
solve, and I insisted upon being shown to the haunted room. 

“When does his ghostlet walk?” said I, with a coolness that 
must have impressed the clerk. 

“At twelve and for sometime after,” said he. “I didn’t. be- 
lieve in ghosts when I came here, but I’ve seen one man thrown into 
a fit who occupied that room, and there ain’t money enough in the 
world to tempt me to stay there.” 

“ By-the-way,” said I, just as the hall-boy took my overcoat and 
started to go up stairs, “did the porter from the Cheney House 
come over here this afternoon?” 

“Yes: here he comes now. Want to speak to him?” 

I looked over my shoulder as the front door opened, and there 
he was, his green eyes suffused with a moisture that might safely 
be laid to an indulgence at the bar. 

He looked at me, but did not seem to recognize me, and hastily 
saying “ No” to the clerk I hurried after the hall-boy, and left the 
porter to himself. 

My room was like the majority of hotel chambers. There were 
in it a bed, a bureau, two chairs. and a wash-stand. The window 
overlooked the kitchen extension to which an iron ladder furnished 
escape in case of any emergency. I did not like the ladder. The 
porter could easily climb it. He probably had not recognized me, 
but it was best to be on the safe side, and not trust too implicitly 
in his supposed dread of the haunted room. I saw to it that the 
window was fastened, and I also shut the heavy wooden shutters 
and fastened them also. Now I was reasonably safe. 

My attendant lighted the gas for me, and said, “ Gee, I wouldn’t 
stay here, not for a thousand dollars.” 

What a figure to name! I involuntarily clapped my hand to my 
vest, and then thought how foolish I was. 

“Boy, I want my supper up here; and I want to be called for 
the first train to Brantwood in the morning.” 

I must say that after the boy had gone I began to wish that I 
had not been so brash. Of course there were no such things as 
ghosts, but I was in an excitable state and every minute growing 
more excitable, and it was not at all probable that I would enjoy 
a good night’s rest, knowing that the thoughts of every one in the 
hotel would be upon me and my supposedly weary vigil. 

The supper did not serve to make me feel any more comfortable, 
and when it was ended and I went to my overcoat pocket to find 
something to read, I found that the only reading matter I had 
brought with me was a paper-covered edition of Hoffman’s Tales, 
and they were certainly not calculated to quiet my nerves. 
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It was a long evening, despite the fact that the village chimes 
divided the hours up into quarters. At eleven I decided not to go 
to bed. Not that I had begun to believe in the ghost, but simply 
that with so much money on my person wakefulness was better for 
me than the abandon of sleep. 

There was a ventilator or chimney-pot or something of the kind 
outside of my window on the extension roof, and the wind sighed 
through ic in the most dismal manner. It seemed like a human 
wail to my disquiet fancy. I finally opened the shutters and look- 
ed out. My room was getting too prison-like. The moon, which 
had risen early in the evening, had gone behind a thick bank oj 
clouds. The snow had stopped at sunset, but the wind was rising 
and gave promise of a wild night. Just the night to be one of a 
merry group around Dick Chesterson’s old-fashioned fire-place, but 
no night to be all alone in a haunted room, even if you did 
not believe in ghosts. Then, too, a disbelief in ghosts is al- 
ways strongest at high noon, and now the clock was striking 
twelve. 

As the Jast stroke undulated through the town on the wings of 
the wind | heard a gasping noise behind me, and turning I beheld 
—a ghost. 

No, it was no make believe: it was a disembodied spirit, or else 
IT never lived. Grayish white, sinuous, wavering; with noisome 
eyes that seemed to wet me with their gaze. . . Just once I looked 
full at the face which was leprous in its hideousness, and then I 
uttered a cry and put my hands before my eyes to shut out the 
shocking sight. But [ could see through my palms. They were 
become transparent. The awful thing drew closer to me, and as it 
approached the room grew freezing. I jumped to evade it, stumb- 
led over a chair, and fell through it, and thought I should have 
died of the cold and the horror. I grabbed the chair and swung 
it around my head and hurled it at the wraith, but it fell on the 
floor in the legs of the ghost, and then a most frightful series of 
yells resounded through the room, and turning and eluding the 
towering height of nebulous terror, I ran to the window, and, un- 
locking it, opened it for air. 

Not once did I think of escaping by that exit or by the door. 
The dread thing fascinated me even while it horrified me. Now 
it was as tall and thin as a column of smoke on a clear day, and 
now it suddenly became: bulky and yet ethereal, like smoke from 
bituminous coal in a heavy atmosphere. Always it advanced 
toward me slowly yet inevitably, and I felt my heart being pinched 
and stretched and my lungs were closing up, and I was as dry as a 
desert, although drenched with a cold perspiration. 

But help was near at hand. A human being was coming to me 
up the iron ladder outside my window. I had opened a mode of 
ingress to my room and a fellow-being was coming to me. As the 
hideous wraith stretched out arms like tentacles to enfold me in a 
corpse-like embrace a blessed human head suddenly appeared above 
the window-sill. The bank of cloud passed from before the moon 
at the same instant and moonlight illuminated the face of my 
rescuer. 

I did not know who it was until the moonlight showed me, and 
then as he put his leg over the sill and stepped into my room I saw 
that he was the man whom J had maligned in the afternoon: the 
““ wicked ” porter. 

In harsh, cracked tones I said, “ You’re just in time.” 

“J thought I would he,” said he, walking right through the 
ghost toward me. 

“Look out for the ghost!” I cried. 

“Look out for the money first,” said he, with a laugh. 

And then I knew that he did not see the ghost, and that he had 
not come to deliver me from supernatural horrors, but that he had 
come to rob me. 

He laid his hands upon my throat. They were warm! They were 
human! He might take my money, for he was not a ghost, but a 
living brother—a countryman of this world. He foreed me to my 
knees, and as he did so the awful ghost went upward in a swirl of 
smoke and disappeared from my ken. 

The robber was choking me, but his hands were so good and 
warm. I felt nothing but gratitude to this man who had come to 
be my companion when I was dying of sheer horror. 

I made signs that I would give him my money. I would have 
given him all I own for delight at my deliverance from that vapory 
monster. 

He understood me and relaxed his grip. 

I gave bim my hand and my voice at the same instant. 

“The money is in my inside pocket—in my vest,” said I. “Oh, 
1 would give you twice the sum if I had it. The ghost was kill- 
ing me.” 

“You’re dead easy,” said he. 
could find him.” 

He turned to go. 

“Don’t leave me!” I screamed. “It will come back.” 

For answer he gave me a stunning blow, and I knew no more... . 


“Td divvy with the ghost if I 


The church bells of Atterly were ringing for Christmas —— I 
came to myself. Some one was beating the door in, and as [ rose 
to my feet it fell all splintered, and I saw a burly man backed by 
a half-score of people. 

The burly man advanced toward me holding out a roll of 
bills. 
I could not take in what it all meant, but the burly man. with 
help from the crowd, told me that the robber had just been found 
stunned and with a broken leg on the roof of the extension, 
whither he had fallen while leaving my room. 

He was now in custody. and I was free to spend Christmas with 
Dick. 

“'There’s worse things than ghosts,” said the burly man. 

“That’s a matter of opinion,” said I, with a shudder. 
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Christmas in the Tenements 


By Theodore Dreiser 


They are infatuated with the rush and roar of a great metropolis. They 
are fascinated by the illusion of pleasure. Broadway, Fifth Avenue. The 
mansions, the lights, the beauty. A fever of living is in their blood. An 
unnatural hunger and thirst for excitement is burning them up. For this 
they labor. For this they endure a hard, unnatural “existence. For this 
they crowd themselves in stifling, inhuman quarters, and for this they die. 


of us; the strange ebullition of fancy of which it is 

the name, no mockery of our dreams. Far over the wide 
land the waves of expectation and of sympathetic appreciation 
constantly oscillate one with the other in the human breast, and 
in the closing season of the year are at last given definite ex- 
pression. Rings and pins; the art of the jeweller and the skill of 
the dressmaker ; pictures, books, ornaments and knickknacks, these 
with one great purpose are consecrated, and in the material 
lavishness of the season are seen the dreams of the world come 
true. 

I have in mind a long tenement-crowded thoroughfare, lead- 
ing almost unbrokenly north from Franklin Square to Four- 
teenth Street, where, in the late December evening, the holiday 
atmosphere is beginning to make itself felt. It is a narrow 
street with tall five and even seven ‘story tenements lining either 
side of the way, and running thick as a river with 2 busy and 
toilsome throng. ; 

The ways are already lined with carts of especial Christmas 
goods such as toys, candies, Christmas-tree ornaments, and in a 
few wagons small Christmas greens, such as holly and hem- 
lock wreaths, crosses of fir, balsam, tamarack, pine, and sprigs of 
mistletoe. Work has not stopped in the factories or stores, and 
yet these streets are literally packed with people of all ages, 
sizes, and nationalities, and the buying is lively. One man, who 
looks as though he might be a Bowery tough rather than a 
denizen of this particular neighborhood, is offering little three, 
five, and ten inch dolls, which he announces as “ Genuine Ameri- 
can beauties here. Three, five, and ten.” 

Another, a pale, full-bearded Jew, is selling little Christmas- 
tree ornaments of paste or glass for a penny apiece, and in the 
glare of the newly turned on electric lights it is not difficult to 
perceive that they are the broken or imperfect lots of the toy 
manufacturers, who are having them hawked out here as the 
best way of getting rid of them. Other dusty, grim, and rau- 
cous denizens are offering candy, mixed nuts, and other forms 
of ‘special confections, at ‘ten cents a pound, a price which those 
who are used to the more expensive brands may instructively 
compare. 

Meats on this occasion are selling in some of the cheaper 
butcher shops for six, eight, and ten cents a pound; picked 
chickens in barrels at nine and eleven. A whole section of 
Elizabeth Street is given up to the sale of stale fish at eight and 
ten cents a pound, and the crowd of Italians, Jews, and Bohemi- 
ans who are taking advantage of these modest prices is swarming 
over the sidewalk and into the gutters. A fair-sized barrel fish 
at eight cents a pound will make an excellent Christmas dinner 


Te joys of the Christmas-time are no illusion with most 


for four, five, or six. A thin ice-packed and chemically pre- 
served chicken at ten or eleven cents a pound will do as much 
for another family. Onions, garlic, old cast-off preserves, 


pickles, and condiments that the wholesale houses uptown have 
seen grow stale and musty on their shelves, can be had here for two, 
three, and four cents a bottle, and although the combination is 
unwholesome, it will be worked over as Christmas dinners for 
the morrow. Cheap, unsaleable, stale, adulterated—these are the 
words that should be stamped on every bottle, basket, and barrel 
that is here being scrambled over; and yet the purchasers would 
not be benefited any thereby. They must buy what they can 
afford. What they can afford is this. 

The street with its mass of life lingers in this condition until 
six o’clock, when the great shops and factories turn loose their 
horde of workers, and into the glare of the electric-lighted street 
the army of shop girls and boys begin to pour. Here is a spec- 
tacle interesting and provocative of thought at all seasons, but 
trebly appealing on this Christmas eve. It is a shabby throng at 
best, commonplace in garb and physical appearance, but rich in the 
qualities of youth and enthusiasm, than which the world holds 
nothing more valuable. 

Youth in all the glory of its illusions and its ambitions. Youth 
in whom the cold insistence of life’s physical limitations and the 
law have as yet worked no permanent depression. Hundreds are 
hurrying in every direction. There are girls with black hair and 
girls with brown. Some have even, white teeth, some shapely fig- 
ures, some a touch of that persuasive charm which is indicated 
by the flash of an eye. There are poor dresses, poor taste, and 
poor manners mingled with good dresses, good taste, and good 
manners. In the glow of the many lights and the shadow of the 
evening they are hurrying away, with that lightness of spirit and 
movement which is the evidence of a long strain of labor suddenly 
relaxed. 

“Do you think Santa Claus will have enough to fill that?” says 
an officer who is standing in the glare of a balsam and pine 
trimmed cigar-store window, to a smartly dressed political heeler 
or detective who is looking*on with him at the mass of shop girls 
hurrying past. A shop girl has just passed with her skirt lifted 
a dozen inches above the pavement, revealing a trim little calf and 
ankle. 

“Eo yo! isn’t she a peach?” is the pointed reply. 


“Don’t get fresh,” comes quickly back from the hurrying 
figure, as she disappears in the throng with a toss of her head. 
She has enjoyed the comment well enough, and the rebuke is more 
mischievous than angry. 

“A gold fish, a gold fish, only one cent,” cries a push-cart ven- 
der who is one of a thousand lining the pavements to-night, and 
at his behest another shop girl equally budding and youthful 
stops to extract a penny from her small purse, and carries away 
a thin, transparent prize of golden paste, for a younger brother, 
probably. 

Others like her are being pushed and jostled the whole length 
of this crowded section. They are being nudged and admired, as 
well as sought and schemed for. Whatever affections or attach- 
ments they have will be manifesting themselves to-night, as may 
be seen by the little expenditures they are making. 

And the homes to which they are hurrying—the places which 
are dignified by that title, but which here should have another 
name! Thousands upon thousands of them are turning into entry- 
ways, the gloom or dirtiness or poverty of which should bar them 
from the step of any human being. Up the dark stairways they 
are pouring into tier upon tier of human hives, and by grimy 
landings are being sorted out and at last distributed, each into his 
or her own home. Small, dark, one, two, and three room homes, 
where yet on this Christmas eve one and sometimes three, four, 
and five are still hard at work sewing pants, making flowers, curl- 
ing feathers, or doing any other of a hundred tenement tasks to help 
out the income supplied by the one who works out. Miserable one 
and two room homes where drunkenness, immorality, greed, or 
sickness has made a veritable sty out of what would ordinarily 
be bad enough. Many hundreds or thousands where thrift and 
shrewdness are making the best of very unfortunate conditions, 
and a hundred or two where actual abundance prevails. These 
are the homes. Let us enter. 

Zorg is a Bohemian who has a little two-room apartment. The 
windows of the only one which has windows look into Elizabeth 
Street. It is a dingy apartment, unswept and unwhitewashed at 
present, where on this hearty Christmas eve, himself, his wife, his 
wife’s mother, and his little twelve-year-old son are laboring at a 
fair-sized deal table curling feathers. The latter is a simple task, 
once you understand it; dull, tedious, unprofitable. It consists in 
taking a feather in one hand, a knife in the other, and drawing 
the fronds quickly over the latter’s edge. This gives them a very 
sprightly curl, and can be administered, if the worker be an expert, 
by a single move of the hand. It is paid for by the dozen, as such 
work is usually paid for in this region, and the ability to earn 
much more than sixty cents a day is not within the pale of human 
possibility. Forty cents would be a much more profitable average, 
and this is approximately the wages which these several indi- 
viduals earn. Rent uses up three of the twelve dollars weekly in- 
come. Food, dress, coal, and light, six more. Three dollars, when 
work is slack, is the sum laid aside for all other purposes and 
pleasures, and this sum, if no amusements were indulged in and 
no sickness or slackness of work befell, might annually grow to 
the tidy sum of one hundred and fifty-six dollars, but it has never 
done so. Illness invariably takes one part; lack of work a greater 
part still. In the long drag of weary labor the pleasure-loving 
instincts of man cannot be wholly restrained, and so it comes about 
that the present Christmas season finds the funds of the family 
treasury low. 

However, on this Christmas eve it has been deemed a duty to 
have some diversion, and so, although the round of weary labor 
may not be thus easily relaxed, the wife has been deputed to do the 
Christmas shopping, and has gone forth into the crowded East 
Side street, from which she has returned with a meat-bone, a cut 
from a butcher’s at six cents a pound, green pickles, three turnips, 
a carrot, a half-dozen candles, and two or three toys, which, to- 
gether with a small three-foot branch of hemlock purchased 
earlier in the day, complete the Christmas preparations. 

Arba, the youngest, although like the others she will work until 
ten this Christmas eve, is to have a new pair of shoes; Ziska, the 
next older, a belt for her dress. Mrs. Zorg, although she may not 
suspect it, will receive a new market basket with a lid on it. 
Zorg—grim, silent, weary of soul and body, is to have a cheap 
new fifteen-cent tie. There will be a tree, a small sprig of a tree, 
on which will hang colored glass or paste balls of red and blue and 
gteen, with threads of popcorn and sprays of flitter gold, all saved 
over from the years before. In the light of early dawn to-morrow 
the youngest of the children will dance about these, and the rich- 
ness of their beauty be enjoyed as if they had not been so pre- 
sented for the seventh and eighth times. 

In the two rooms of the Italian Bachigalupi who keeps the 
fruit-stand at the crowded corner over the way, and whose cham- 
bers are directly overhead, another and more reverential conception 
of the joyous Christmas season assures a Christian form of cele- 
bration. 

In a corner of the combination kitchen, dining, working, and 
bed room, hitherto occupied by a bench and table, has been fitted 
up a crib in which reposes a doll, a reverential impersonation of the 
Infant Jesus. Three or four candles, a broken-limbed plaster-of- 
Paris lion, a cheap china dog, and several other pieces of statuary 
complete this interesting repr: resentation of the Nativity, the import 
of which, to these devout souls, is all that peace on earth, good-will 
to men, can mean to any one. Here they will gather, Angelo, Pietro, 
Marco, and Antonio, brothers and co-workers, and with ‘their wives 
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and children will keep the Christmas in the most limited and 
yet cheery manner. 

In yet another household of this same remarkable section the 
Christmas morning is being prepared for by the arrangement and 
display of the handiwork of one member of the family—a little 
seven-year-old girl. Her left hand was removed years ago, the re- 
sult of an accident, but with her right she has cut and ‘fashioned 
horses, dogs, cats, pigs, and the like animal forms, together with 
designs of furniture, fruits, and flowers, all out of paper. No 
other toys or Christmas gifts of any kind will grace the occasion, 
for the family is exceedingly poor, and there is no husband to pro- 
vide. On the morrow these things will all be hung upon the under- 
sized little hemlock branch which the solicitous mother has been 
able to secure, and about this the five unfortunate children who 
call these two dismal rooms home will keep their Christmas—the 
only variation that a year of privation will provide. 

Thus it runs throughout the entire region, a wealth of 
feeling and desire expressing itself through the thinnest and 
most meagre material forms. About the shops and_ stores 
where the windows are filled with cheap displays of all that 
is here considered luxury, are hosts of other children scarcely 
so satisfactorily supplied, peering earnestly into the world of make- 
believe and illusion, the wonder of it not yet eradicated from 
their unsophisticated hearts. Joy, joy, not a tithe of all that is 
represented by the expenditures of the wealthy, but only so much 
as may be encompassed in a paper puff-ball or a tinsel fish is here 
sought for and dreamed over, an earnest, child heart-longing, which 
may never be gratified again if not now. Horses, wagons, fire- 
engines, dolls, these are what the thousands upon thousands of 
children whose faces are pressed closely against the commonplace 
window-panes are dreaming about, and the longing that is 
thereby expressed is the strongest evidence of the indissolvable 
link which binds these weakest and most wretched elements of 
society to the best and most successful. Desire, desire! And so 
easily moulded for good or ill. 

The evening wanes, and now after the army of toilers in the 
shops is thus safely housed, another and more enthusiastic at- 
mosphere begins to make itself felt in various quarters of this 
region—a transferring of the centres of interest, as it were—as 
though the realm of the heart desire were now outside rather 
than in. 

Over in the Bowery, that great thoroughfare which caters to 
the vanity and desire for amusement of all this submerged tenth, 
may be found a whirl of illusion, the glory of which, to these 
sweaters in the earthly treadmill, may not be eclipsed by anything 
that Broadway or Fifth Avenue can show. Sawdust and tinsel, the 
long rope of hemlock and the wreath of holly, lights, music, dan- 
cing, voices singing, all these have here combined to produce a 
splendid night flower and glittering show piece, the beauty of 
which is as a magnet to the hearts of the weary. 

It is the interior of a Bowery dancing- hall, and this glorious 
Christmas-eve dance of the Diamond Pleasure Circle is about to 
begin. Three or four “gents” of the chipper East Side “ cadet ” 
variety are gathered about the main entrance of the ball-room, 
where, beneath a few yards of hemlock rope, and between two 
flaring but unglobed gas jets, the participants of this excellent 
function are already pouring in. 

“ Tickets, tickets,” is the cricketlike reiteration of the dapper 
but rather pugnacious-looking youth who is engaged in collecting 
these pasteboard cards of admission, and in the glow of the flaring 
gas jets some very interesting characteristics are coming to light. 
It is noticeable, for instance, that all of the youths who are par- 
ticipating in this very excellent function are of a self-assured and 
rather insistent type. Manners as well as actions betray a sig- 
nificant love of the subtle and secretive. Silk mufflers of the 
kind that grace the glass Christmas gift-box of the cheaper dry- 
goods store are folded artistically about necks whose redness 
and tough, goose - fleshy thickness of skin are but ill consorting 
with the soft and rather delicate nature of their folds. Dog-skin 
gloves of the kind that are frequently retailed here at seventy-five 
cents a pair are pulled over hands that, in some instances, are 
rough and broadened by the handling of garbage-cans or heavy 
merchandise about the stores and docks of the city, in others, deli- 
cate and white from long loafing and “kicking their heels” about 
the doorways of some of the principal political saloons. Some are 
slender and anaemic-looking, chill, blase individuals from whom the 
blossom of youth has been sapped by a too early acquaintance- 
ship with the follies of life—others are strong, vigorous, ani- 
mal creatures, with an idea of greatness which reaches to the glory 
of Terry McGovern as a pugilist, or Timothy D. Sullivan as a poli- 
tician. All are ambitious; all designing; the highest conception 
of life being not marriage, but a vain cavalierlike success with 
women—a vanity which would seize upon any one of the maidens 
within their reach, and make of her what too many of them un- 
fortunately already are, sad tragic examples of the degradation 
of which the human body is capable. 

And the maidens—the “ goils” or “rags” as they are variably 
called —the long procession of ignorant, unsophisticated, richly 
illusioned maidenhood that is here tripping at the heels of plea- 
sure, and seeking, Heaven knows how, the realization of their pa- 
thetic dreams. Wonderful combinations of material charms are 
they—pale, waxy forms and faces; smooth, plump, and yet blood- 
less hands; hair dark as the night or light as the autumn corn; 
and eyes that are alive with a sad lustre, as if they knew, or the 
soul back of them knew, the hopelessness of their fate. 

Pretty girls, some with thin, scarlet lips and pallid, waxen 
cheeks, some with heavy Austrian chins and short unsympathetic 
noses. Store girls, shop girls, girls who serve as servants the 
vear through, and who nightly return to homes so cheerless and 
blank as to cause even their small, thoughtless minds to grasp 
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the wretchedness of the contrast, and to make them restless with 
a mad desire to obtain something of that’ which they see. Life, 
life—not a bit of that which they are accustomed to endure, and 
which, to them, seems of all things the most wearisome, but some- 
thing of that other world of show and beauty which is cver flash- 
ing before their straining eyes. 

And so to-night, and on many nights like this, when the world 
throws off its oppressive realization of drudgery and feigns to be- 
lieve that joy is a tangible, obtainable thing, they have come out 
and will dance away the hours. 

“ Partners, take your places.” 

A young, smooth-shaven, thin-lipped Irish youth with a most 
determined and aggressive under-jaw has stepped to the centre of 
the brightly lighted floor, and is calling the company to order. 

“Partners, choose your places now. Hey, Eddie, get your rag, 
will you? Say, Jimmie, come on. All of youse, now come on.” 

A shuffling and turning ensues—butterflylike passing and re- 
passing, until, gathered about the polished floor and exchanging 
bits of roughly couched, but pleasantly meant, badinage, the whole 
company in its commonplace show of finery stands expectant, “ Sa- 
lute your partners ” being a signal which will set them bowing. 

“ All ready now. Let her go, Jimmie,” the latter to the pianist, 
and with a pyrotechnic flourish of curious “ rag-time ” melody the 
whole company is off—‘ first couple to the right and second to 
the left ’”’"—a gay pleasure-loving, sorrow-forgetting throng, dan- 
cing out the pleasure of a season that has no significance except 
as a respite. 

In yet another section of the Bowery, where stands the row of 
second-class theatres, the performances of which are especially 
designed for the amusement of the tenement patronage, the relaxa- 
tion of the occasion is especially emphasized. Here, also, the 
balsam and the holly have been involved to give that air of 
Christmas festivity, the appearance of which is always far 
greater than the reality. Balsam has been wound about the pil- 
lars of the entrances and tacked within the arches of the foyers. 
Holly has been hung within the windows of the box-offices, and at 
either side of the entranceway two small cedar-trees are growing, 
as they grow in their original beds of earth in the groves from 
which they were extracted. Lights are blazing—a whole section 
of the Bowery aglow with.a brilliant light in the glare of which 
a motley company is assembling—a vast unpersuaded horde of the 
East Side, its lovers of the dramia. 

“ Tickets, tickets,” here again the monotonous appeal to pay as 
you go, and, pouring in between the green oil-cloth doors which 
conceal so much of all that is idealistic to them, is an eager-faced 
throng of men and boys, whose half-combed hair, hanging down in 
straight lines beneath their hats, and shabby, tightly buttoned and 
collar-upturned coats bespeak a nature not too nice in its physical 
distinction, but animally eager in its passions. 

“ Tickets, tickets.” 

The gallery and balcony are already full and toppling over with 
a strong, odorous, hardly washed company, whose swarthy coun- 
tenances and bright vivid eyes glow like the faces of animals in 
the dim half-light of the theatre. Heads are hanging over rail- 
ings, eyes bulging with interest, thin lips distorted with grima- 
cing or whistling, and still they are packing in, a hot close thea- 
treful, at ten, twenty, and thirty cents the head. 

*“ Tickets, tickets.” 

“Gee, will vouse get on to de bloke in de box,”’ murmurs one, as 
a very ordinary individual, admitted on a complimentary, per- 
haps, is permitted to go forward and take a seat in one of the 
seldom-used boxes. 

“Get on to de rag wit’ de orstich feathers,” exclaims another, 
as a flashy Bowery girl is escorted by her male companion to one of 
the five rows of reserved seats. 

“ And de bloke wit’ de goggles. Lookit de eyes on 

* Speech, speech.” 

The rare crowd of gamins are having it all their own way to- 
night, and it is only with the closing of the doors for want of even 
standing-room any longer, and the significant rapping and its ac- 
companying “ Hats off!” that this steaming representative body of 
the East Side settles down to three hours of solid enjoyment. En- 
joyment because that the drag of the hall-boy servitude, and the 
labor of running an elevator, and the weariness of driving a wagon, 
and the ache of sewing up purses, and the ennui of running a 
greasy machine, are all laid aside, and in their places the real 
beauty of life secured. 

Elsewhere throughout the crowded region other joys and other 
tragedies are manifesting themselves. In one section it is a small 
collection of newsboys in the Newsboys’ Home, preparing to play 
some boyish prank upon a few of their homeless fellow-com- 
panions; in another section a bizarre and rather Oriental cele- 
bration of a Jewish wedding. Czechs, Poles, Bohemians, Suabians. 
each in their love of and devotion to the fatherland has in some 
way contrived a reunion or dance for this night, where now in 
the waning hours of the evening they may be found singing, dan- 
cing, holding forth in excited and high- flown periods; and all 
because of ‘the injunction given so long ago that man should be at 
peace and of good cheer. 

O tenements! tenements! O vast army of our nameless and 
helpless kin! Brothers of a thousand grievances, sisters of a 
thousand ills. Dance, if dancing be yet your privilege. Sing, if 
the song be sweetness to your lips. Outside are darkness and 
the sorrow. Outside the fixedness, the regularity, the sameness. 
Yet another day, and ye, who so urgently struggle to loose the 
bonds of weariness for one short hour, will be, as in the long time 
gone, harnessed to the wheel of duty. Yet another day, and the sor- 
row ye so gayly mock will be dogging at your heels. Unloose, then, 
the chains of your misery. Fling hence the habiliments of your 
woes. Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow you must die. 


” 


im.” 
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Van Valkenberg’s Christmas Gift 


By Elizabeth G. Jordan 


tral Station in New York as Dr. Henry Van Valkenberg 

submitted his ticket to the gateman. He dashed through, 
pushing that indignant official to one side, and made a leap for 
the railing of the last car of the train. It was wet and slip- 
pery and maddeningly elusive, but he caught it, and clung to it 
valiantly, his legs actively seeking a resting-place on the snow- 
covered steps of the platform. Even as he hung there, offering 
to his fellow-travellers this inspiring illustration of athletic prow- 
ess and the strenuous life, he was painfully conscious that the 
position was 
not a dignified 


TT “Chicago Limited” was pulling out of the Grand Cen- 


“Why, no, thank you,” he said. “I am not hurt. Didn’t you 
see the kind man help me onto the car?” 

There was a subdued titter from the other passengers over this 
touching admission of helplessness, but the human atom below drew 
a long, audible sigh of relief. 

“T’m very glad,” she said, with dignity. “I was ’fraid he hurt 
you.” She turned as she spoke, and toddled into the section oppo- 
site his, where a plain but kindly faced elderly woman was 
sitting. She lifted her charge to the seat beside her, and the 
child rose to her knees, pressed her pink face against the win- 

dow - pane, and 
looked out at 





one for a stout 
gentleman of 
sixty with an 
exalted position 
in the scientific 
world. He pic- 
tured to him- 
self the happy 
smiles of those 
who were look- 
ing on, and he 
realized _—_ that 
his conception 
of their hearty 
enjoyment had 
not been exag- 
gerated when he 
glanced back at 
them after a 
friendly brake- 
man had 
dragged him 


Dr. Van Val- 
kenberg smiled 
a little rueful- 
ly as he thank- 
ed the man and 
rubbed the 
aching surface 
of his hand, 
which not even 
his thick kid 
glove had pro- 
tected. Then 
he pulled him- 
self together, 
picked up the 
books and 'news- 
papers he had 
dropped and 
which the by- 
standers had 
enthusiastically 
hurled after 
him, and sought 
his haven in 
the sleeping- 
car. When he 
reached his sec- 
tion he _ stood 
for a moment, 
with his back 
to the passen- 
gers, to put 
some of his be- 
longings in the 
rack above his 
head. As_ he 
was trying to 
arrange them 








the snow that 


was falling 
heavily. 
Dr. Van Val- 


kenberg settled 
back in his seat 
and tried to 
read his news- 
paper, but for 
same reason the 
slight incident 
in which he and 
the little girl 
had figured 
moved him 
strangely. It 
had been a long 
time since any 
one had looked 
at him like 
that! He was 
not a_ person 
who aroused 
sympathy. He 
conscientiously 
endeavored to 
follow the Pres- 
ident’s latest 
oracular utter- 
ances on the 
Trust problem, 
but his eyes 
turned often to 
the curly head 
at the opposite 
window. They 
were well-train- 
ed, observant 
eyes, and they 
read the wo- 
man as not the 
mother, but a 
paid attendant 
—a trained 
nurse, probably, 
with fifteen 
years of ad- 
mirable, cold, 
scientific ser- 
vice behind her. 
Why was she 
with the child, 
he wondered, 

It was Christ- 
mas eve — not 
the time for a 
baby girl to be 
travelling. Then 
his glance fell 
again on the 
black bow 
among the yel- 
a low curls and 
on the _ white 
dress with its 








properly he Arne a Tat, 
heard a voice be- mcs Roe 47 
hind him. 

“O-oh! Were 


you hurt?” it 


black shoulder- 


said. “I was so He sat down beside the nurse, leaving Hope singing her doll to sleep knots, and the 


*fraid you were 
going to fall.” 

Dr. Van Valkenberg, who was a tall man, turned and looked 
down from his great height. At his feet stood a baby; at least 
she seemed a baby to him, although sne was very dignified and 
wholly self-possessed and fully four years old. She was looking 
up at him with dark brown eyes, which wore an absurdly anxious 
expression. In that instant of quick observation he noticed that 
her wraps had been removed and that she wore a white dress and 
had yellow curls, among which, on one side of her head, a small 
black bow lay sombrely. 

She was so delicious in her almost maternal solicitude that he 
smiled irrepressibly, though he answered with the ceremoniousness 
she seemed to expect. 


explanation 

came to him. 
An orphan, of course, on her way West to a new home, 
in charge of the matter-of-fact nurse who was dozing com- 
fortably in ‘the corner of her seat. To whom was she go- 
ing? Perhaps to grandparents, where she would be spoiled 
and wholly happy; or quite possibly to more distant rela- 
tives where she might find a grudging welcome. Dear little 
embryo woman, with her sympathetic heart already attuned to 
the world’s gamut of pain. She should have been dancing under 
u Christmas tree, or hanging up her tiny stocking in the warm 
chimney-corner of some cozy nursery. The heart of the man swelled 
at the thought, and he recognized the sensation with a feeling of 
surprised annoyance. What was all this to him—to an old bach- 
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elor who- knew nothing of children except their infantile ail- 
ments, and who had supposed that he cared for them as little as 
he understood them? Still, it was Christmas. His mind swung 
back to that. He himself had rebelled at the unwelcome pros- 
pect of Christmas eve and Christmas day in a sleeping-car—he, 
without even nephews and nieces to lighten the gloom of his lonely 
house. The warm human sympathy of the man and the sweet 
traditions of his youth rose in protest against this spectacle of 
a lonely child, travelling through the night toward some distant 
home which she had never seen, and where coldness, even neg- 
lect, might await her. Then he reminded himself that this was 
all imagination, and that he might be wholly wrong in his theory 
of the journey, and he called himself a fool for his pains. Still, 
the teasing interest and an elusive but equally teasing memory 
held his thoughts. 

Darkness was falling, but the porter had not begun to light the 
lamps, and heavy shadows were rising from the corners of the car. 
Dr. Van Valkenberg’s little neighbor turned from the gloom with- 
out to the gloom within, and made an impulsive movement tow- 
ard the drowsy woman opposite her. The nurse did not stir, 


and the little girl sat silent. her brown eyes shining in the half- © 


light and her dimpled hands folded in her lap. The physician lean- 
ed across the aisle. 

“ Won’t you come over and visit me?” he asked. “I am very 
lonely, and I have no one to take care of me.” 

She slid off the seat at once, with great alacrity. 

“Td like to,” she said, “ but IT must ask Nana. I must always 
ask Nana now,” she added, with dutiful emphasis, “’fore I do 
anyfing.” 

She laid her hand on the gloved fingers of the nurse as she 
spoke, and the woman opened her eyes, shot a quick glance at the 
man, and nodded. She had not been asleep. Dr. Van Valkenberg 
rose and lifted his visitor to the seat beside him, where her short 
legs stuck out in uncompromising rigidity, and her tiny hands 
returned demurely to their former position in her lap. She took 
up the conversation where it had been interrupted. 

“T can take care of you.” she said, brightly. “I taked care of 
mamma a great deal, and I gave her her med’cin.” 

He replied by placing a cushion behind her back and forming a 
resting-place for her feet by building an imposing pyramid, of 
which his dressing-case was the base. Then he turned to her with 
the smile women loved. 

“Very well,” he said. “If you really are going to take care 
of me I must know your name. You see,” he explained, “I might 
need you in the night to get me a glass of water or something. 
Just think how disappointing it would be if I should call you by 
the wrong name and some other little girl came!” 

She laughed. 

“ You say funny things,” she said, contentedly. “ But there isn’t 
any other little girl in the car. I looked, soon as I came in, ’cos 
1 wanted one to play with. I like little girls. I like little boys, 
too,” she added, with innocent expansiveness. 

“Then we'll play I’m a little boy. You’d never believe it, but 
I used to be. You haven’t told me your name,” he reminded her. 

“ Hope,” she said, promptly. “ Do you think it is a nice name?” 
She made the inquiry with an anxious interest which seemed to 
promise immediate change if the name displeased him. He re- 
assured her. 

“T think Hope is the nicest name a little girl could have, ex- 
cept one,” he said. “ The nicest little girl I ever knew was named 
Katharine. She grew to be a nice big girl, too—and has little 
girls of her own now, no doubt.” he added, half to himself. 

““Were you a little boy when she was a. little girl?” asked his 
visitor, with flattering interest. 

“Oh no; I was a big man, just as I am now. Her father was 
my friend, and she lived in a white house with an old garden where 
there were all kinds of flowers. She used to play there when she 
was a tiny baby, just big enough to crawl along the paths. Later 
she learned to walk there, and then the gardener had to follow 
her to see that she didn’t pick all the flowers. I used to carry 
her around and hold her high up so she could pull the apples 
and pears off the trees. When she grew larger I gave her a 
horse and taught her to ride. She seemed like my very own lit- 
tle girl. But by-and-by she grew up and became a young lady, 
and—well, she went away from me, and I never had another lit- 
tle girl.” 

He had begun the story to interest the child. He found, as he 
went on, that it still interested him. 

“Did she go to heaven?” asked the little girl, softly. 

“Oh, dear, no,” answered the doctor. with brisk cheerfulness. 

“Then why didn’t she keep on being your little girl always?” 
was the next leading question. 

The doctor hesitated a moment. He was making the discovery 
that after many years old wounds can reopen and throb. No 
one had ever been brave enough to broach to him the subject of 
this single love-affair, which he was now discussing, he told him- 
self, like a garrulous old woman. He was anxious to direct the 
conversation into other channels, but there was a certain compel- 
ling demand in the brown eyes upturned to his. 

“Well. you see.” he explained, “other boys liked her, too. 
\nd when she became a young lady other men liked her. So 
finally—one of them took her away from me.” 

He uttered the last words wearily. and the sensitive atom at 


his side seemed to understand why. Her little hand slipped into his. ~ 


“Why didn’t you ask her to please stay with you?” she persist- 
ed. pityvingly. 

“T did.” he told her. “ But, you see, she liked the other man 
better.” 

‘Oh-h-h.” The word came out long-drawn and breathless. “TI 
don’t see how she possedly could!” 
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There was such sorrow for the victim and scorn for the of- 
fender in the tone that, combined with the none too subtle com- 
pliment, it was too much for Dr. Van Valkenberg’s self-control. 
He threw back his gray head, and burst into an almost boyish 
shout of laughter, which effectually cleaned the atmosphere of 
sentimental memories. He suddenly realized, too, that he had not 
been giving the child the cheerful holiday evening he had intended. 

“Where are you going to hang up your stockings to-night?” he 
asked. A shade fell over her sensitive face. 

“T can’t hang them up,” she answered, soberly. “Santa 
Claus doesn’t travel on trains, Nana says. But p’r’aps he'll have 
something waiting for me when I get to Cousin Gertie’s,” she 
added, with sweet hopefulness. 

“Nana is always right,” said the doctor, oracularly, “and of 
course you must do exactly as she says. But I heard that Santa 
Claus was going to get on the train to-night at Buffalo, and I be- 
lieve,” he added, slowly and impressively, “that if he found a 
pair of small black stockings hanging from that section he’d fill 
them!” 

Her eyes sparkled. 

“Then I’ll ask Nana.” she said. “ An’ if she says I may hang 
them, I will. But one,” she added, conscientiously, “has a teeny, 
weeny hole in the toe. Do you think he would mind that?” 

He reassured her on this point, and turned to the nurse, who 
was now wide awake and absorbed in a novel. The car was brill- 
iantly lighted, and the passengers were beginning to respond to 
the first dinner call. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “I’ve taken a great fancy to your 
little charge, and I want your help to carry out a plan of mine. 
I have suggested to Hope that she hang up her stockings to- 
night. I have every reason to believe that Santa Claus will get 
on this train at Buffalo. In fact,’ he added, smiling, “I mean 
to telegraph him.” 

The nurse hesitated a moment. He drew his ecard-case from 
his pocket and handed her one of the bits of pasteboard it con- 
tained. 

“T have no evil designs.” he added, cheerfully. “If you are a 
New-Yorker you may possibly know who I am.” 

The woman’s face lit up as she read the name. She turned 
toward him impulsively. with a very pleasant smile. . 

“Indeed I do, doctor,” she said. ‘“‘ Who does not? Dr. Abbey 
sent for you last week.” she added, “for a consultation over the 
last case I had—this child’s mother. But you were out of town. 
We were all so disappointed. It seems strange that we should 
meet you now.” 

“ Patient died?” asked the physician, with professional brevity. 

“Yes, doctor.” 

He rose from his seat. 

“Now that you have my credentials,” he said, cordially, “I 
want you and Hope to dine with me. You will, won’t you?” 

The upholstered cheerfulness of the dining-car found favor in 
the sight of Hope. She conducted herself, however, with her usual 
dignity, broken only occasionally by an ecstatic wriggle as the 
prospective visit of Santa Claus crossed her mind. Her dinner, 
superintended by an eminent physician and a trained nurse, was 
naturally a simple and severely hygienic one, but here, too, her 
admirable training was evident. She ate cheerfully her bowl of 
bread and milk, and wasted no longing glances on the plum- 
pudding. 

Later, in the feverish excitement of hanging up her stockings, 
going to bed, and peeping through the curtains to catch Santa 
Claus, a little of her extraordinary repose of manner deserted her; 
but she fell asleep at last, with great reluctance. 

When the curtains round her berth had ceased trembling, a most 
unusual procession wended its silent way toward Dr. Van Valken- 
berg’s section. In some occult manner the news had gone from 
one end to the other of the “ Special ” that a little girl in section 
nine, car Floradora, had hung up her stockings for Santa Claus. 
The hearts of fathers, mothers, and doting uncles responded at 
once. Dressing-cases were unlocked, great valises were opened, 
mysterious bundles were unwrapped,and from all these sources came 
gifts of surprising fitness. Small daughters and nieces sleeping in 
Western cities might well have turned restlessly in their beds had 
they seen the presents designed for them drop into a pair of tiny 
stockings and pile up on the floor below these. 

A succession of long-drawn, ecstatic breaths and happy gurgles 
awoke the passengers on car Floradora at an unseemly hour 
Christmas morning, and a small white figure, clad informally in 
a single garment, danced up and down the aisle, dragging carts 
and woolly lambs behind it. Occasionally there was the squeak 
of a talking doll, and always there was the patter of small feet 
and the soft cooing of a child’s voice, punctuated by the exquisite 
music of a child’s laughter. Dawn was just approaching, and the 
lamps, still burning, flared pale in the gray light. But in the 
length of that car there was no soul so base as to long for silence 
and the pillow. Crabbed old faces looked out between the cur- 
tains and smiled; eyes long unused to tears felt a sudden, strange 
moisture. Dr, Van Valkenberg had risen almost as early as Hope, 
and possibly the immaculate freshness of his attire, contrasted 
with the scantiness of her own, induced that young lady to re- 
tire from observation for a short time and emerge clothed for 
general society. Even during this brief retreat in the dressing- 
room the passengers heard her breathless voice, high-pitched in 
her excitement, chattering incessantly to the responsive Nana. 

Throughout the day the snow still fell, and the outside world 
seemed far away and dreamlike to Dr. Van Valkenberg. The real 
things were this train, cutting its way through the snow, and this 
little child, growing deeper into his heart with each moment that 
passed. The situation was unique, but easy enough to under- 
stand, he told himself. He had merely gone back twenty-five years 
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to that other child, whom he had petted in infancy and loved and 
lost in womanhood. He had been very lonely—how lonely he had 
only recently begun to realize, and he was becoming an old man 
whose life lay behind him. Now an idea, fantastic, perhaps, but 
persistent, haunted him. He crossed the aisle suddenly and sat 
down beside the nurse, leaving Hope singing her doll to sleep in 
his section. There was something almost diffident in his manner 
as he spoke. 

“ Will you tell me all you know about the child?” he asked. 
“ She interests me greatly and appeals to me very strongly, prob- 
ably because she’s so much like some one I used to know.” 

The nurse closed her book and looked at him curiously. She 
had heard much of him, but nothing that would explain this in- 
terest in a strange child. He himself could not have explained it. 
He knew only that he felt it, powerfully and compellingly. 

“Her name is Hope Armitage,’ she said, quietly. “Her mo- 
ther, who has just died, was a widow—Mrs. Katharine Armitage. 
They were poor, and Mrs. Armitage seemed to have no relations. 
She had saved a little, enough to pay most of her expenses at the 
hospital, and—” She hesitated a moment, and then went on: 
“T am telling you everything very frankly, because you are you, 
but it was done quietly enough. We all loved the woman. She 
was very unusual, and patient and charming. All the nurses 
who had had anything to do with her cried when she died. We felt 
that she might have been saved if she had come in time, but she 
was worked out. She had earned her living by sewing, after her 
husband’s death, three years ago, and she kept at it day and 
night. She hadn’t much constitution to begin with, and none 
when she came to us. She was so sweet, so brave, yet so des- 
perately miserable over leaving her little girl alone in the 
world—” 

Dr. Van Valkenberg sat silent. It was true, then. This was 
Katharine’s child. Had he not known it? Could he have failed 
to know it, whenever or wherever they had met? He had not 
known of the death of Armitage nor of the subsequent poverty 
of his widow, but he had known Katharine’s baby, he now told 
himself, the moment he saw her. 

“Well,” the nurse resumed, “after she died we raised a small 
fund to buy some clothes for Hope, and take her to Chicago to 
her new home. Mrs. Armitage has a cousin there, who has agreed 
to take her in. None of the relatives came to the funeral; there 
are not many of them, and the Chicago people haven’t much money, 
I fancy. They offered to send Hope’s fare, or even to come for 
her if it was absolutely necessary; but they seemed very much 
relieved when we wrote that I would bring her out.” 

Dr. Van Valkenberg did not speak at once. He was hardly sur- 
prised. Life was full of extraordinary situations, and his pro- 
fession had brought him face to face with many of them. Never- 
theless, a deep solemnity filled him and a strange peace settled 
over him. He turned to the nurse with something of this in his 
face and voice. 

“JT want her,” he said, briefly. ‘“ Her mother and father were 
old friends of mine, and this thing looks like fate. Will they 
give her to me—these Chicago people—do you think?” 

Tears filled the woman’s eyes. 

“Indeed they will,” she said, “and gladly. There was ”—she 





hesitated—* there was even some talk of sending her to an insti 
tution before they finally decided to take her. Dear little Hope— 
how happy she will be with you!” 

He left her, and went back to the seat where Hope sat, croon- 
ing to the doll. Sitting down, he gathered them both up in his 
arms, and a thrill shot through him as he looked at the yellow 
curls resting against his breast. Her child—her little, helpless 
baby—now his child, to love and care for. He was not a religious 
man; nevertheless a prayer rose spontaneously in his heart. But 
there was a plea to be made—a second plea, like the one he had 
made the mother; this time he felt that he knew the answer. 

“ Hope,” he said, gently, “once, long ago, I asked a little girl 
to come and live with me, and she would not come. Now I want 
to ask you to come, and stay with me always, and be my own lit- 
tle girl, and let me take care of you and make you happy. Will 
you come?” 

The radiance of June sunshine broke out upon her face and 
shone in the brown eyes upturned to his. How well he knew that 
look! Hope did not turn toward Nana, and that significant 
omission touched him deeply. She seemed to feel that here was 
a question she alone must decide. She drew a long breath as she 
looked up at him. 

“ Really, truly?” she asked. Then, as he nodded without speak- 
ing, she saw something in his face that was new to her. It was 
nothing to frighten a little girl, for it was very sweet and ten 
der; but for one second she thought her new friend was going to 
ery! She put both arms around his neck, and replied softly, with 
the exquisite maternal cadences her voice had taken on in her 
first words to him when he entered the car: 

“Til be your own little girl, and I’ll take care of you, too. 
You know, you said I could.” 

Dr. Van Valkenberg turned to the nurse. 

“JT shall go with you to her cousinis, from the train,’ he an- 
nounced. “I’m ready to give them all the proofs they need that 
I’m a suitable guardian for the child, but,” he added, with a touch 
of the boyishness that had never left him, “I want this matter 
settled now.” 

The long train pounded its way into the station at Chicago, 
and the nurse hurriedly put on Hope’s coat and gloves and fasten- 
ed the ribbons of her hogd under her chin. Dr. Van Valkenberg 
summoned a porter. 

“Take care of all these things,” he said, indicating both sets 
of possessions with a sweep of the arm. “TI shall have my hands 
full with my ‘little daughter.” 

He gathered her into his arms as he spoke, and she nestled 
against his broad chest with a child’s unconscious satisfaction in 
the strength and firmness of his clasp. The lights of the great 
station were twinkling in the early dusk as he stepped off the 
train, and the place was noisy with the greetings exchanged be- 
tween the passengers and their waiting friends. 

“Merry Christmas,” “ Merry Christmas,” sounded on every side. 
Everybody was absorbed and excited, yet there were few who did 
not find time to turn a last look on a singularly attractive little 
child, held above the crowd in the arms of a tall man. She was 
laughing triumphantly as he bore her through the throng, and his 
heart was in his eyes as he smiled back at her. 


Drawing by F. Strothmann 
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Drawing by W. R. Leigh 
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A Dream of Christmas 
By E. S. Martin 


HERE was a French King, who loved France, who dreamed 

: of a happy time to come when every French family might 
have a chicken boiling in its pot. He wanted no Frenchman 

to go hungry any more. Our dreams of Christmas are apt to take 
this material turn. We want no one to go hungry on Christmas 
day at least. Mateiial wants are definite, and the simpler ones 
of many people can be met on at least one day in the year. Dream- 
ing of the world as it ought to be, we see every one hopeful, and 


in a reasonable measure content. We see the well people pros-’ 


pered in industry; the sick, the aged, and the young duly cared 
for. We see the strong and the lucky making willing provision 
for the weak and the unfortunate. We see the ideal of human 
brotherhood realized; every man his brother’s keeper, every nation 
the guardian of its sister nations. We see selfishness disappear, 
greed go out of fashion, the thriftless grow forehanded, the thrifty 
lay up even greater stores of treasure in heaven than on earth. 
We dream of human motives and human conduct so vastly modi- 
fied that our imaginations are daunted by the prospect, and pull 
up in the face of a world that seems to be turning upside down. 

All the same, though, most of us hope, and believe too, that the 
world is slowly tending in the direction of our dream. The laws 
of cause and effect hold as firmly as ever in human conduct. The 
shrewd and the strong commonly win, and the thrifty keep. We 
could hardly wish it otherwise, for any other result would check 
the progress on the ultimate results of which our best hopes are 
based. The world has a vast and legitimate appetite for pros- 
perity, and our Christmas dream is of the satisfaction of legiti- 
mate appetites. But this great world appetite for more material 
goods can only be even approximately satisfied by the development 
of the resources of creation. If there are to be enough commodities 
to go around comfortably, there must be immense wealth, and it 
must somehow be distributed with some reasonable approximation 
to justice. But there never was such a looting of the treasures 
of creation and such a multiplication of commodities as at this 
present time, and especially in this country. It goes on at such 
a pace that we might reasonably enough fear the premature ex- 
haustion of Nature’s resources were it not that knowledge grows 
constantly and fast, and science, with every forward step, finds 
new fields for human energy to delve in, and brings new forces 
and new treasures within human reach. When bread and meat 
go half-way round the world to reach their consumer, the brother- 
hood of man is surely nearer realization. The growing interde- 
pendence of the nations of different continents makes strongly and 
surely for the conservation of peace in civilized lands and for the 
civilization of all lands. Trade breeds its rivalries, and commerce 
its competitions, but both draw nations together, and the natural 
cure for such rivalries and such competitions is not the ruin of 
either rival, but such a settlement of disputes that both may 
prosper and each contribute to the well-being of the other. 

Let.us rejoice in the increase of wealth, in the planting of 
new lands, the opening of new mines, the building of new fur- 
naces and mills and factories, the growth of cities, the prosperity 
of farmers, in all the signs of increased means to make the people 
of the earth comfortable in their lives. Wealth is a power for 
good, It makes possible not only chickens boiling in pots, but 
education, the protection of health, a wholesome share of leisure, 
and the multiplication of opportunities. We all want a chance 
to work out what is in us to the best possible advantage, and 
with prosperity should come such a division of labor that fit hands 
and fit heads should find more readily the special tasks that suit 
them. ‘To see every one so placed that he can do his best is part 
of our Christmas dream, and the multiplication of needs that fol- 
lows close upon the means of satisfying them makes work ever 
more various, and increases the number of places in which special 
talent can exert itself. Every new economy in production, distri- 
bution, or administration means more wealth without increase of 
labor, and should mean better circumstances and wider opportu- 
nities for people in general. That the division of the results of 
progress among those who contribute to progress should be prompt- 
'v equitable is a part of the Christmas dream that lags desperately 
in fulfilment. Yet it by no means fails altogether, for prosperity 
is diffused so that its benefits are very widely shared, though no 
means has ever yet been invented of securing at once to each corf- 
tributing worker precisely the share that he ought to have. It has 
pleased God so to order the universe that men should always have 
strong inducements to take care of themselves. Justice does not 
always triumph in individual instances; truth does not always 
prevail at once. We often see the weak oppressed and the deserving 
denied their just dues. Nature is remorseless, visiting the sins 
of the fathers upon the children, and is quite as well satisfied 
with vicarious atonements as with the punishment of the actual 


wrong-doer. Man is none too pitiful. Even in his civilized con- 


dition he seems oftentimes a wild creature imperfectly tamed, and 
his history is a record of results—some of them of the highest 
value to civilization—achieved by means often as harsh and at a 
cost as horrifying as Nature’s own. War is man-made: pestilence 
is one of Nature’s punishments. The chief cause of both is human 
ignorance, folly, or misconduct. Neither has a place in our Christ- 
mas dream. Both seem to be diminishing in the earth; but men 
are harder to control than bacteria or microbes, and we seem like- 
ly to beat down pestilence before we see the end of war. 

But as pestilence is a punishment for ignorance or neglect, so 
war is a punishment also, and one so drastic that victor and con- 
quered both suffer so much from it that many of the best minds 





on earth are constantly employed on the problem of avoiding or 
diminishing it. That man must take care of himself is not only 
the lesson of every-day life, but more and more the lesson of his- 
tory and of recorded human experience. We recognize this truth 
hopefully, for every year man seems to gain in ability to cope 
with his task. . If an individual man is to get what ought to be 
coming to him he must bestir himself; if he is to keep well he 
must guard his health; if he is to prosper in affairs, or gain honor, 
he must apply his faculties with intelligence, regulate his life 
to fit his aspirations, use thrift, and plan ahead. All that smacks 
somewhat of selfishness, but that is not all. He must take care 
of others, too,—not only because the path of happiness lies that 
way, not only because it is good for his soul, but because it is 


‘part of the price of what he wants in this world. Equality of 


condition or fortune among men is not a part of our Christmas 
dream. There is no sign that it will ever come to pass, and most 
of us don’t care to see it come to pass. It would be monotonous 
at best, and is not suited to a society the individuals of which 
differ greatly in strength, ability, and wisdom. But fraternity 
among men is a different matter, and that seems to be growing 
steadily. Nature insists that man shall be his brother’s keeper 
as well as his own, and punishes him if he neglects or abuses 
his trust, and makes the successful discharge of his obligation as 
a guardian part of the price of any very high or lasting success 
for himself. No country can be great and strong in these days 
and get its share of prosperity whose people are not educated. 
No civilized government can be stable which does not secure for 
its subjects a fair chance to win and enjoy the ordinary bless- 
ings of life. No city can be a safe or pleasant place of residence 
which does not clean out its slums and watch over the health of 
its population. The plague-spots of the earth are being sought 
out in these days, and cleaned up by the richer and more com- 
petent nations as a defence against pestilence. Wealth is the 
product of labor, and if it is to increase greatly in any country 
the labor of that country must be trained and made competent to 
meet the competition of its rivals. We see, then, the wise man 
solicitous, and the thoughtless man constrained, to be as useful as 
he can to his fellows, not only for humanity’s sake, but because 
it will be honorably profitable to himself; we see the wise manu- 
facturer concern himself that his workmen are so paid and live in 
such a manner that their labor may be willing, zealous, and in- 
telligent ; we see cities spend great sums of money to make breath- 
ing-places for their crowded populations, and contriving at vast 
cost to carry their workpeople back and forth daily to and from 
distant homes in healthy places; we see all the great modern 
states overhauling their systems of education, promoting temper- 
ance, scheming by what means they may to make their people 
more intelligent and capable, and to train them to work by the 
best methods and to the best purpose. We see, especially in our 
own country, men of great wealth giving out of their abundance 
to promote all kinds of education, the increase of knowledge and 
the betterment of the public health. Men have always recognized 
that knowledge is power, but that saying used to convey the 
idea that it was a monopoly of knowledge that was powerful. There 
is some novelty in the sentiment so widespread in our day that the 
wide and thorough diffusion of knowledge makes both for power and 
for safety. There is novelty in the spreading conviction that in 
these days when the barriers between nations are so nearly broken 
down, when distance has been all but annihilated, and no nation 
can any longer hope to live secluded from the world, popular edu- 
cation is becoming the price of national existence, and can no 
longer be neglected by any people who hope to hold their own. 
And so industria] development and the spread of commerce seem 
to be helping in large ways to make every man his brother’s 
keeper by making it matter of public policy and private inter- 
est to increase the intelligence and efficiency and, incidentally, the 
wages, of labor and the sanity and discretion of the masses of the 
people. Moreover, it is recognized, as it never was before, that the 
way to help one’s brother is to teach him self-help, and qualify him 
to take care of himself. Wise men and wise nations no longer seek 
to hold others in servitude. It is better realized than it used to 
be that the chain that has a slave at one end has the master at 
the other, and hampers both of them. Conquest begins to be 
dreaded for its insidious moral effects upon the conqueror, and it 
has come to pass that the most notable fruits of the victories 
of wise nations nowadays tend to be schools, hospitals, and order- 
‘ly self-government for the beaten folk. There is little profit in 
holding unwilling peoples in perpetual subjection. The first task 
a wise victor sets him nowadays is to put his late adversary in 
the way of taking care of himself and bettering his condition. 
Our Christmas dream is not incredible if it pictures the world 
at peace, and increasing numbers of people ever finding existence 
more and more profitable. Events really seem to tend that way, 
and the hopeful sign about it all is that they so tend, not be- 
cause human nature has changed or is going to change very much, 
not because human beings in great numbers wre going to forego 
advantages for the sake of other people and put themselves last, 
but because of a growing appreciation of the closeness of the bond 
by which all sorts and conditions of men are held together, so 
that no considerable number of them can suffer wrong without 
affecting the well-being of the rest. There could be no progress if 
wisdom and energy and thrift did not beat ignoranee and sloth 
in the race for the prizes of life. Civilization would not move for- 
ward if the strong nations were not superior to the weak ones. 
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From the Memoirs of Santa Claus 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


REMEMBER the next memoir of Santa Claus as plainly as 
I if it were yesterday that I heard it, although it is now near- 

ly, if not quite, thirty years since it happened, and all because 
the genial old saint told it to me himself in the course of a half- 
hour’s conversation in the moonlight, instead of writing it out be- 
forehand and leaving it in my stocking. Somehow or other a 
memoir in which you are yourself more or less of a figure is apt 
to be more interesting than if you merely read of it, as you who are 
good enough to look over these papers will realize when you con- 
sider how much more delightful it would have been had you met 
the beautiful Kris Kringle himself, and listened to the soft, 
silvery tones of his musical voice, instead of to my prosy telling 
of his curious stories through these types. 

It was a bitterly cold Christmas eve. It had been snowing 
all day long, and I was very, very tired and sleepy, because most 
of my day had been spent out-of-doors. I had shovelled the snow 
off the sidewalk in front of the house; had coasted down the long 
hill, and climbed back to coast again, for three hours, and had 
then joined a half-dozen of my schoolmates among the larger boys 
in the building of a huge snow fort, with a snow sentry at its 
side to stand guard over it. I was allowed to carry the snow which 
the big boys made into blocks for the fort. 

And then came the snowball fight, in which I had the glory of 
being the first among the wounded, a well-directed snowball from 
the ranks of the enemy hitting me squarely in the eye and put- 
ting me out of the conflict at once, though without serious injury, 
since in those days we packed our -snowballs softly, and avoided 
the ice-hardened missiles with which I regret to find some of the 
youngsters of to-day making a pleasant sport. 

Those of you who have ever done this sort of thing will under- 
stand exactly how it was that all through dinner that night I 
could hardly hold my head up, for weariness, and why it was that 
when eight o’clock came and I went to bed—as I was told after- 
wards—I was not conscious of the act. Indeed, my dear old daddy 
said that so heavy was I with sleep that a dispute arose between 
our hired man Mike and my nurse as to where I should be put, 
the nurse saying that as a boy I should be put to bed, Mike as- 
serting that as a log [ belonged on the wood-pile in the cellar. 

Suddenly something happened. It was just before three o’clock 


in the morning. I had been in bed for seven beautiful and restful . 


hours when this something happened. 

* Excuse me, sir,” said Santa Claus, tapping me lightly upon the 
shoulder as I lay asleep in my little cot, “ but I haven’t had time 
to write out a memoir for you this year, so J thought I’d tell it 
to you instead. Do you mind?” 

I awoke with a start, and for a moment could not make up m 
mind as to exactly where I was. I had been having a most beauti- 
ful dream, in which I seemed to be a noble cavalier leading a large 
force of brave soldiers against an ice fortress in which was im- 
prisoned a fairy princess who was to be rescued by my valor, when 
the something happened. In my dreams it was my fairy god- 
mother that we read about, who was about to make me a knight 
for my bravery, who had touched me on my shoulder, and it took 
me several minutes to come away from fairyland to reality. 

I sat up and rubbed my eyes sleepily. 

“What did you say?” I asked, for I. wasn’t sure that I had 
heard, nor did I at the moment know by whom [ had been ad- 
dressed, supposing it to be either my daddy, who used often at 
late hours of the night to come into my room to give me a good- 
night kiss, or to see that the coverings of my little bed were not 
kicked off, or possibly my nurse, who often waked me up to ask 
if I were asleep. But just at that moment the moon burst out 
through the clouds that had been hovering over the city all day, 
and its beams, shining through the window, fell upon the jolly 
round shape of my old friend Santa. I jumped out of my cot to 
the floor, and tried to express my welcome to our beloved saint, 
but he did not give me the chance. 

“T say, I’ve been too busy this year to do any writing,” said 
Santa Claus. “So I thought I’d tel! you my memoir instead. That 
suit you?” 

“ Certainly,” said I, joyfully. “I’d rather have ’em all that way.” 

I loved his voice far better than his handwriting. 

“ Well, then, here goes,” said Santa Claus, taking me on his knee 
and stroking my head as if he really cared for me, which made 
me very proud indeed. “It happened only a half-hour ago, and 
it was awfully curious. Do you know Sammy Bronson?” 

Did I know Sammy Bronson? Well, rather. 

Sammy and I had been chums almost all our lives. Our mothers 
had been friends and our nurses had been sisters, and from our 
very babyhood we had been left a great deal in each other’s com- 
pany, particularly by our nurses. My especial interest in Sammy 
at this moment, however, lay in the fact that Sammy’s father had 
only recently returned from Florida, and, among other things, had 
brought Samuel an alligator, which he had named after the Em- 
peror William of Germany—the first Emperor William, for this 
happened many years ago. The alligator. was so stern and haughty, 
and was so very sure of himself in all matters, that Sammy wanted 
to give him the name of the greatest personage in all the world that 
he knew of. It was no disrespect, but rather a spirit of hero- 
worship that led my chum to call his most cherished possession 
by the greatest name in present history, and since the good Prus- 
sian King had recently shown himself to be a fine man, as well as 
a great soldier, nothing was more natural than that the alli- 
gator should be honored by his name. Sammy’s father irreverently 








referred to the strange creature from that time on as the “ Billi- 
gator,” but this did not in any way affect the boy’s admiration 
either for the alligator or for the Emperor. 

“Yes, Mr. Claus,” I replied, “I know Sammy Bronson. He’s 
the nicest boy in our block.” And he was. He has since been the 
Mayor of his city and a member of Congress. 

“Well, he’s got one of the funniest stockings I ever saw,” said 
Santa Claus. “It isn’t any larger than an ordinary sock, but it 
will hold more candy than anything of its size I ever saw.” 

“That’s queer,” said I, somewhat surprised at the good old gen- 
tleman’s statement. “Sammy’s ma gets his clothes at the same 
place that my ma gets mine, and we wear the same sizes.” 

“ Well,” Santa Claus remarked, “I don’t understand it at all. 
Of course, you know that Sammy wrote me a letter this year say- 
ing what he wanted most of all?” 

“He said he was going to,” said I. “ But I didn’t know that he 
had written it.” 

“Yes,” said Santa Claus, “he wrote it. Mailed it in the fire- 
place, and it came up the chimney all right. I got it and read it. 
Here it is. Shall I read it to you?” 

“Certainly,” said I. Sammy had told me about his letter, and 
it had seemed to me to be so remarkable, as he told about it, that 
I wanted to hear the real thing. 

“Very well,” said Santa Claus. “ Here goes.” 

He fumbled about in his pocket for a moment, and produced a 
bit of paper which I recognized as a part of Sammy’s stationery. 


“ Dear Mr. Claus,” Santa read. “I am well, and I hope you are 
well. I suppose you will be along before very long, because Christ- 
mas is coming. Bring me a pile of candy, please. I get lots of 
things from my Ants and my Unkils. They send me more toys 
in a minute than I can brake in a week. So I don’t want any 
toys from you. My close closet is filled up with engines and tin 
soljars, and tools of all kinds and majick lanterns, so 1 don’t want 
any of those. Leave them to my ants, and sords and cannons to 
my unkils, and other things to Par and Mar, and you bring me just 
candy—march mallars and carramells, and nooger, and jubbyjubbs. 
I only want you to bring the things I can’t get from nobody else. 
They seem to think here that candy ain’t good for me. 

“Yoors evver, and with efexionate regards to you and Mrs 
Claus, Sammy Bronson. 


“There,” said Santa Claus, folding up Sammy’s letter. “ That 
was what he wrote, and since he’s been a pretty good boy for three 
months, I thought I’d do what he asked; but, goodness gracious me! 
I never supposed he’d have a candy-eating sock to greet me.” 

“ A what?” I cried, for I had never heard of such a thing before. 

“A candy-eating sock,” repeated Santa Claus, gravely. “It was 
the most extraordinary thing I ever saw; why, there was abso- 
lutely no limit to the amount of candy that sock could hold. It 
was hanging on the wire screen before the fireplace.” 

** Maybe there was a hole in the bottom of it,” I suggested, “ and 
the candy fell out on the floor as fast as you put it in at the top.” 

“No, sirree!” cried Santa Claus. “That’s an old game that 
naughty boys try on me, and it never works any more. I dis- 
covered that trick ’way back in 1492, the year Columbus discovered 
you people over here. All a greedy boy had to do to get a fire- 
place full of candy was to cut the heel out of his stocking, and 
what I put in at the top came out at the bottom. I never leave 
a place now without sweeping up underneath the stocking. But 
this sock of Sammy’s interests me very much. I never knew any- 
thing like it before, and I wish you’d find out about it for me. It 
swallowed up a large peppermint stick first; then two boxes of 
marshmallows; a quart of sugared peanuts came next, and then 
three ponents of gum-drops, a pound of nugat; and just as fast as 
I would put it in it would disappear like magic; and once—will 
you believe it?—I thought that sock nipped my thumb. At.first I 


-thought, as you did, that there was a hole in the heel, but when I 


felt on the floor nothing had come through—” 

“ Why didn’t you take the sock down and look into it?” I said. 

“TI meant’ to,” replied Santa Claus, “but just then Sammy 
turned over in his cot and began to talk in his sleep. I was 
afraid he’d wake up and discover me, so I plunged up the chimney, 
and haven’t had the time to go back again. Find out about it for 
me, will you?” the old gentleman added. “TI really need to know, 
for, you see, if this is a nev; patent kind of sock that is going to 
be fashionable, and I am expected to fill many of them with candy 
hereafter, [ shall have to increase my candy-factory to twice its 
present size, and get a few extra sleighs to carry the stuff about 
with me at Christmas-time.” 

“T’'ll do my best,” said I, and Santa Claus, with an affectionate 
squeeze of my hand, departed. 

When morning came I dressed, and as I was as anxious to know 
about the curious sock as Santa Claus, I hurried around to Sam- 
my’s. He was in great distress. 

“First place,” said he, “I didn’t get a bit of candy, and, in the 
second place, the alligator is awful sick.” 

“No candy!” I cried. “ Why, Santa Claus left a whole shopful.” 

“T’d like to know where,” said Sammy. 

“ Why, in the sock on the wire screen before the fireplace!” 

Sammy eyed me narrowly, and then he burst into shrieks of 
laughter. “ ‘That wasn’t a sock,” he roared. “It was the Billi- 
gator! He climbed up there to get warm!” 
And then we saw exactly what had happened. 
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Drawing by D. C. Hutchison 


THE RETURN FROM THE CHRISTMAS DANCE 
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BREAKDOWN OF THE CHRISTMAS STAGE 


Almost dark, and still ten miles from town 
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A Bayard of Broadway 


Dodge Daskam 


By Josephine 


HE younger man—he was only a boy—grinned impishly at the 
i elder, bringing out the two dimples in his flushed, girlish 
cheeks. 

“That’s all right enough, Dill,” he drawled: he always drawled 
when he had been drinking. When he was himself, the familiar 
Huntington staccato was very marked in him. 

“That's all right, Dilly, my boy, and a grand truth, as old 
Jim used to tell us at chapel, but maybe little Robert doesn’t see 
your game? Oh yes, he sees it, fast enough. Sis hands it out to 
you, and you recite it to Robbie, and Robbie reforms, and you get 
Sis! How’s that for a young fellow who flunks his math?” 

Dillon flushed and set his teeth, mastering an almost irresistible 
longing to slap those red cheeks in vicious alternation. 

Bob drawled on: “ Anyhow, Dill, I think it’s right queer, you 
know. Why don’t she marry you? She can’t love you very much, 
if it depends on me. You’re a man o’ the world, you know,—man 0’ 
the world—” He grew absent-minded and stared at the wall. Dillon 
snapped his fingers nervously, and Bob began again with a start: 

“That’s what I say—a man o’ world. Tell her it’s all bosh 
worryin’ over me,—tell her that, Dill; tell her I say so. No use her 
tryin’ to be my mother. Now is there, Dill,—as a man, is there? 
If she got married and had some children of her own—” 

“ Bob,” the older man burst out, “ for Heaven’s sake, shut up, 
will you, and listen to me! I’m going to tell you the truth. 
You’ve got the whole thing in your hands—God knows why, but 
you have—and I’m going to lay it before you once for all. Then 
do as you please; make us all happy, or go to the devil your own 
way,—and I’ll go mine,” he added, lower and quicker. 

Bob sat up, blinked rapidly, and smoothed his hair down tight 
over his ears—sure sign that he was nearly himself. 

“Go ahead,” he said, shortly; “I'll come in.” 

Dillon bit his lip a moment; he would rather have taken a 
whipping than say what he had to say. The clock ticked loud 
in the pause; and Bob, every moment clearer-eyed, heavy sleep a 
thing of the past, stared at him disconcertingly. 

“ What I’m going to say to you,” Dillon began, “ isn’t very often 
said by one man to another, I imagine. Few men are placed in 
just my position. I’ve known you all so well, I’ve seen so much of 
you all my life—”’ He paused. 

“TI needn’t say how much I thought of your mother. When your 
father was—when he broke down so often at the last, of course I 
saw a great deal of her, and she trusted me a lot,—she had to, once 
she began. When she died, and you weren’t there, because you—” 

“Don’t! please don’t, Dill!” The boy’s lips contracted. 

“Well, then, when she died she asked me to look out for you, 
because she knew how I loved her and—and Helena. She knew 
you had it in you, and she didn’t blame you—they never do, I 
suppose, mothers—but she asked me if I’d try to look out for you. 
She knew I wasn’t perfect myself. That’s—that’s why she thought 
I wouldn’t do for Helena. Helena was always so wonderful—” 

Again he stopped, and the boy’s voice broke in. 

“ Helen’s made of snow and ice-water,” he said, moodily; “ she’s 
too good for this earth. She doesn’t know—” 

“She knows what her brother should be, and she knows what 
her husband must be,” Dillon interrupted, sternly. “No sister 
could have been more of an angel to you, Bob. 

“Now I’ll go on. It’s going to be necessary just here for me to 
tell you that I love your sister. You don’t know anything about 
that, of course. You don’t for one second of your life realize what 
it is to love a woman as I’ve loved her for—for five years, we'll 
say. I put it five because, though I loved her long before, things 
happened in between, and I don’t count it till five years ago. 
Heaven knows I’m not worth her shoelaces. Once or twice—before 
the five years—I realized that a little too much, and then—the 
things happened. But since then I’ve honestly tried to keep to the 
mark your mother set me. She said to me once, ‘If you would 
only keep as good as you are at your best, Lawrence, you’d be good 
enough for Helena,’ and—perhaps because that wasn’t so very good, 
after all—I’ve really been keeping there, after a fashion. 

“You know that I’m no prig, Bob. But it’s true, and you'll 
find it so some day, that when you really love, with all vou’ve got 
in you, a perfectly good woman, it makes you rather sick to think 
—you wish you could forget a lot. I suppose it depends on the 
man. I don’t know that I’ve been worse than the average. .. .” 

Bob stared at him in unaffected amazement. He had known 
Dillon many years, and never had he seen him in such a case. 
This club-man, this elegant, this social arbiter, was standing be- 
fore him with tears in his level gray eyes. It dawned upon his 
reckless young soul that the soul of another man was slowly and 
painfully stripping itself before him. To what end? 

“We'll let that part of it go,” Dillon went on hurriedly: “ you 
couldn’t see. I—I think I could make her happy, Bob. I know 
her better than she thinks. She almost said she’d have me, and 
then you went on that spree. You nearly broke her heart—I 
needn’t go over it. Only she made a vow then—it was when she 
went into that convent. place in Holy-Week, and she’s never been 
the same since—and it was about you.” 

“ About me? What d’you mean?” 

“She told me she never could marry till she was certain about 
you. That she was all you had, and that she must find out 
whether you were just obstinate and wild, or—or like your father; 
and that in that case—” 

“ What, in that case?” Bob muttered through his teeth. 
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“She was going to devote her life to taking care of you.” 

There was a silence. 

“There’s no use in going over all the arguments now, Bob—you 
know what the doctor said. Three months without a drop, and 
then he’d warrant you. Every day that goes by makes it harder 
for you. And here’s your uncle Owen promising that the first 
month you go without a spree, he’ll send you for a three months’ 
cruise on the yacht with Stebbins—you know what a chance that 
ab.” 

Bob looked fairly up for the first time. 

“Stebbins! Would Stebbins go? I don’t believe you!” he 
cried, eagerly. 

“He told me he would,” said Dillon. 

““Why on earth should he?” 

“ He’s a friend of mine,” the other answered simply. 

Bob twisted his lips together a moment, while the muscles 
around his mouth worked. Suddenly he gave way: 

“You’re a good fellow, Dill. I’m not worth it—truly I’m not! 
I’ve been a beast—and the college and all that—you all despise 
me—but so do I!” He gripped the chair, turning his handsome 
tear-stained face up to his friend’s. How the straight, thin nose, 
the black-lashed blue eyes, the white forehead, reflected Helena! 

“Will you, Bob? Will you? We'll all stand by you!” 

“T will, Dillon, I will, so help me—Bob!” He smiled through 
wet lashes. “ You hang on, and I will! But look out for that 
rector—he’s running a close second, and Aunt Sarah’s backing 
him for all she’s worth!” He was smiling wisely now. 

“He takes her slumming, you know; and, say, you ought to hear 
him give it to Aunt Sarah about knowing the condition the poor 
devils are in,—before you deal out the tracts, you know. He wants 
the good ladies and gentlemen to come and see, you know.” 

“'He’s right enough there,” Dillon said, constrainedly. “ And 
I suppose he’s better for her than I’d be— No, by George! he’s 
not! Bob, I tell you I know her better than he does—I tell you 
I’ve waited five years— Oh Lord, I can’t talk any more about it!” 

They went out arm in arm—the boy friendly and warm, proud 
of his confidence and full of high resolve; Dillon, impassive out- 
wardly, but conscious of great stakes. To say, in four short weeks, 
to those wide blue eyes, a little scornful perhaps, but with so 
sweet, so pure a scorn, “ The strain is over; he is safe; can you not 
trust me now?” His heart leaped and grew large at the thought. 

It was so like Helena, this service, half sacred in her mother’s 
trust, half shy in maidenly delaying. “She is afraid of me!” he 
thought, exultantly—indeed, she admitted as much. 

“You and your set—one knows you, and yet one doesn’t,” she 


. said to him. “ You seem so still, so satisfied, so sure about life 


—there seems to be so much you don’t tell! Do you see what I 
mean? It frightens me. There is so much we don’t think the same 
about, Lawrence—so much of you I don’t know! I wanted, when 
I married, to come into a—a peace. I wanted it to be like my Con- 
firmation: do you think it would, if I married you?” 

He turned his head away. A vision of her, those ten short 
years ago, in white procession down the aisle of Easter lilies, rapt 
and aloof, flashed before him. For one sweet second he saw her 
in fancy, again in white, but trembling now, and near him— 

“Oh, dearest child,” he begged, “I don’t know about the peace— 
how can I? The things are so different! But we could be happy 
—I know we could! Is peace all you want, sweetheart,—all ?” 

Caught by his eyes, her own wavered and dropped; a flood. of 
red rose to her hair. 

“Don’t, Lawrence; you frighten me! When you look like that— 
Oh, wait a month, only this month, Lawrence, till Bob has gone 
and we’re sure!” 

“You want that more than anything else, don’t you? You’d 
give up anything—” 

Her eyes grew soft, then stern, and looked clearly into his. 

“ Anything in the world,” she said instantly, “so that mamma 
could see he was—safe. I am all Bob has. Oh, if he can only—” 

“ He shall,” Dillon assured her stoutly—“ he shall this time!” 

And indeed it seemed that he would. He seemed awakened to 
the strongest effort they had known him to make. His uncle’s offer, 
grimly set for one month from its date, or never, took on for him 
a superstitious color of finality. It was his last chance. 

“Tf I’m downed this time, Dill, it’s all up,’ he would say, 
wearily, as they paced the endless city blocks together arm in 
arm under the night. “If I can keep up till the yacht—how long 
is it, a week?—then, something tells me, I’m all right. I swear 
it’s so. I never felt that before. But if I don’t—” He paused 
ominously. “ There’s always one way out,” he added. 

“You will break Helena’s heart then.” 

“Heart? I don’t think she has one. If she had, you’d have 
had her long ago. Oh no, I sha’n’t. She’ll go into that beastly re- 
treat for a while, and then she’ll marry that crazy rector-man.” 


Dillon pressed his lips together. No heart? His high, white - 


Joan of Are? Ah, but he knew better! To flush that marble, 
to teach that firm, drooping lower lip to tremble, to bend and soften 
that sweet girlish severity—what matter that she did not forgive 
easily, that her unshrinking ideals scorned to sympathize, even, 
ignobly? He loved her better so. Life—and love—would teach 
her; passion, itself needing pardon, would melt those delicate angles 
to softer, more human curves. . . . He dreamed happily; the 
boy at a dogged march beside him. 

The week was nearly up. The yacht was ready in the harbor. 
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The boy, though, showed the strain; and Dillon, fearful of too much 
dogging him, warned by his furtive eyes and narrowed lips, called 
in Stebbins to the rescue. 

“T can’t have him hate me, Steb,” he explained. ‘“ We’re both of 
us worn pretty thin. If you could give up to-day and to-night—” 

They shook hands. 

“It’s every minute, practically, you know, Steb,’ he added, 
doubtfully; “ it’s a good deal.” 

“Oh, get on!” the other broke in, with a good-natured shrug. 

As he swung the glass door of the club behind him, Dillon ran 
down a messenger-boy, bulging with yellow envelopes. The boy 
glanced at him questioningly. 

“ Mist? Wardwell, Adams, Stebbins, ’r Waite?” he inquired, hold- 
ing out four telegrams as he slipped in. 

Dillon-shook his head, and walked down the steps. 

He dined alone, he could not have said where, and an idle im- 
pulse for the lights and bustle of the great thoroughfare sent him 
strolling down Broadway. It was too early for the crowd, and he 
found himself guessing vaguely as to the characteristics of the 
couples that met and passed him. That tall, slender lad, for in- 
stance, with such a hint of Bob—poor troublesome Bob!—in his 
loose, telltale swagger, what had led him to the dark-eyed creature 
that tapped her high heels beside him? As she came under the light 
one saw better; her flashing smile, her careless carriage of the head, 
her broad sweep of shoulder, had a certain charm— Great 
heavens! it was Bob, steadying himself on her arm! A moment, 
and the familiar drawl reached his ear: 

“ An’ so you always want to choose mos’ prom’nent place, every 
time, an’ you’re safe’s a church. No chance to meet yr dear 
frien’s—” 

Dillon strode to his side, raising his hat to the surprised woman. 

“T beg your pardon, Bob, but had you forgotten your engage- 
ment this evening?” he said, smoothly. Beb stopped, glared a mo- 
ment uncertainly, but the scrupulous courtesy of Dillon’s bearing 
had its intended effect. 

“ Wha—what engagement?” he inquired, suspiciously. “ Friend 
o’ mine,” he added to his companion. 

“ Haven’t you met Stebbins? He was expecting you.” Lawrence 
felt his heart sink. Where was Stebbins? 

“Stebbins? Stebbins?” Bob murmured to himself. “ Ah, yes, 
the beastly boat got afire, and he had to go down; I’m going too, 
after a while—too early yet—take a little walk first, with Miss 
Paulyne of the Casino.” He stared thoughtfully at the woman. 

Dillon noted with anger that Bob was at his most argumenta- 
tive, obstinate stage; at this point, if he felt the necessity, he 
could speak most correctly and clearly, by giving some thought 
to the matter, and it was impossible to alter his determinations. 

The older man stopped dead. A weary despair of the whole 
business seized him. It was all up, then. Even if he went about 
with the boy, which Bob would hardly allow, his condition next 
morning would be all too apparent. And then Uncle Owen would 
wash his hands of it all. Aunt Sarah would never consent to any 
institutional cure. Helena would not marry while Bob needed her. 

As if in answer to his thoughts, Bob complained loudly: 

“T say it’s a blamed shame, the first time I go out to enjoy the 
evening, to have you pokin’ in, Dill! Why don’t you get out?” 

Dillon caught his arm. 

* Bob,” he said, beseechingly. “you don’t know what you’re 
doing. Surely you know what this means! Don’t you remember 
that the Hider-duck sails to-morrow at nine? Don’t you realize 
that by this night’s folly you’re losing your last chance? Your 
last chance, Bob! Think how you called it that yourself! If this 
lady realized all this meant to you, she’d excuse you, I’m sure. 
Don’t be a fool, Bob! Let me put you in a cab, and go right to 
Stebbins—old Steb ’1] put you up, and nobody will ever know!” 

To his unexpected delight, Bob yawned sleepily. 

“Sleep it off,” he muttered. “I wish I was in bed this minute.” 

Dillon’s spirits rose. 

“Now be wise, Bob,” he urged, “and get into this cab—” 

“ Helen—she’ll know. You say nobody will,’ Bob broke in sud- 
denly. “She won’t lie, if you will. She'll tell Uncle Owen.” 

“T won’t tell her,” Lawrence returned quickly, “ nobody knows.” 

“Well, then”—Bob faced him cunningly, walking backwards 
through the comparatively empty cross-street they had turned 
down—* TI think maybe I’ll do it. I want to go with Stebbins, all 
right. But”—his obstinacy rose again suddenly—“I swear I 
won’t go back on a lady! *T'won’t do, Dill! Get out.” 

“ Bob,” Lawrence urged, despairingly, “if J take Miss Paulyne 
wherever she wants to go, and she will accept my escort ’—he half 
turned to her, but his doubt was not evident, if he had it—“ will 
you go to Stebbins?” 

Bob stopped short, nearly falling backwards. 

“Great head!” he cried. “Never thought old Dilly had it in 
him! I'll consider the prop—the prop—the plan.” He yawned 
widely. “I certainly am sleepy,” he observed. 

Dillon shook him and dragged him up. 

“Come,” he said, shortly, “ will you?” 

Bob pointed a theatrical finger at him: “Do you, Dilly, heing 
of sound mind, body, and estate, give me your solemn word of honor 
as a gentleman to escort Miss Paulyne wherever she wants to go? 
Do you?” 

“T will give you my word of honor,” said Lawrence, steadily. 

“ And you'll never tell Helen? Because, if you do, she tells Uncle 
Owen, and it’s all up with Robbie.” 

“T will never tell her.” 

“On your word of honor?” 

“On my word of honor.” 

“Then call your cab, and tuck me in my little bed. My eyes 
will crack if I prop ’em up any longer. Miss Paulyne, you—” 

_ “Oh no, I don’t object in the least,” said Miss Paulyne, satiri- 
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cally, with a wondering glance at the tall, immaculate gentleman 
at her side, his face stern in the electric light, his evening clothes in 
marked contrast to Bob’s negligée. ‘In fact, I rather—” 

Dillon whistled a cab, and gave the driver whispered directions. 
A bill fluttered as he passed it up. The man nodded respectfully. 

“ And now-I am at your service,” said Dillon, standing tall and 
straight before her. ‘“‘ Where did you wish to go?” 

Not for one moment did it occur to him to evade his duty, 
and not for one moment did she intend that he should. Where 
they went, through all that nightmare evening, he could never 
afterwards tell. From supper-room to concert-hall they wandered, 
sat awhile, and departed. Nor were they silent on the way. What 
they spoke of he could not have told for his life, but they talked, 
fairly steadily at first, less and less as the night wore on, and the 
woman grew dreamily content with the lights, the warmth, and 
the gayety. Dillon was imperturbably polite, gravely attentive to 
her wishes, curiously conscious of one life with her and another 
distinct existence at Helena’s home. Now he was waiting, waiting, 
waiting in front of the close-shaded windows to see if she had lett 
the house, or if she still sat in surprised idleness, expecting him. 
Now he was at Stebbins’s rooms, watching Bob asleep there. 

“It seems like you’re having a good time, after all,” she said. 

By eleven they were well down town, he was not quite certain 
where. They stayed but little time in any one place. It seemed 
as if they had been on this endless journey for years. Now and 
then he saw a man he knew. In one place he had wakened, with 
a shock of remembrance, to the fact that he had been there before 
—there, and at the place opposite, too, How little it had changed! 
It was before the five years. . . . 

They were at a corner table, he with his back to the room, the 
woman facing it. On a platform opposite, a young fellow sat be- 
fore a piano, striking desultory chords. Presently he began to 
sing in a sweet, piercing tenor. 

Dillon glanced at the woman; her large dark eyes were brimmed 
with tears. A great pity surged over him: he would have given 
anything he owned to be able to offer her her life to live again. 
Tenderly, as over a dusty, broken bird, he laid his hand over her 
clasped ones on the table. They sat in an awed silence: the song 
swelled on. He did not hear the door open behind him, nor turn as 
a new party of four entered quietly. Directly behind his chair a 
man’s voice spoke softly: 

“This is a fair sample. Not very bad, you think? But every 
man in this room is a confirmed opium-eater; and the women—” 

The two at the table hardly heard. Only the man scowled at 
a teasing sense of some familiar tone. 

“Oh, the women!” said a woman’s voice in a rough whisper. 

“Hush! We must take a table.” 

There was a soft rattle of chairs. 

“ Oh, it isn’t the women, Aunty! You sha’n’t say that—they are 
heart-breaking. It is the men—the men I bl—” 

Swiftly, hopelessly, as the steel turns to the magnet, Dillon 
turned and faced Helena Huntington. 

As her eyes met his, all the rose-color in her soft cheeks seemed 
to sweep into his and burn dully there, leaving her whiter than 
bone. For one fiery second her eyes rested on the table, the half- 
emptied glasses, the clasped hands of the pair, the tear-stained 
cheeks of the handsome girl. For one breath two groups of stone 
confronted each other. Then, with no sign of recognition, she swept 
from her seat, her hand on the rector’s arm. 

“The evening is over,” he said. “ Allow me to escort you home.” 

He never remembered the time between this speech and the mo- 
ment when she asked him to step in for a while and he laughed in 
her face. Then there was another time, and he was at his rooms at 
the club. But that was early morning 

At eight o’clock Stebbins dashed into the room. 

“ Well, of all the fellows! What’s the matter with you?” 

He was fresh and rosy; a faint wholesome aroma of cigars and 
eau-de-Cologne swept in with him. 

“ Why the deuce aren’t you down to see us off? They’re all there. 
Got my telegram yesterday? Bob’s fresh as paint this morning. 
Asked him where he’d been, and I swear he didn’t know. Says you 
told him to go to bed, and he went. Drove home, he says. Actually 
doesn’t remember a living thing but that since dinner. When you 
said he’d be that way sometimes, I didn’t really believe you.” 

Dillon faced him. 

“ For God’s sake, Lawrence, what is it? Are you sick? She said 
you wouldn’t be there—” 

“She? Who?” 

“The old one—the aunt. Bob was wondering about it, and she 
says directly, ‘No, he won’t be here this morning,’ so I slipped off. 
Bob said if you were tired, never mind. I say, Lawrence, that’s 
an awfully attractive boy. You can’t help liking him.” 

Lawrence turned the water into the tub and began to pull at his 
shoes. Never had he felt so grateful for Stebbins’s chatter. 

“T don’t believe I’ll come down,” he heard himself say. “TI have 
a beastly headache. I didn’t get much sleep—” 

“ Well. for Heaven’s sake get some. if it makes you look like 
that! Where’d you go, after you put Bob to bed?” 

Lawrence pulled off his coat. 

“Parson’s down there. you know. He and uncle seem to be 
hand in glove. He’s well fixed with most of the family.” 

“ How much time have vou got?” said Lawrence’s voice. 

“George! not much. Cab’s waiting outside. I won’t mention 
how you look, then—just tell ’em good-by.” 

“That’s all. Just tell ’em good-by.” 

Lawrence was in the bath-room as Stebbins hurried out. He sat 
down on the porcelain rim of the tub, his face drawn and gray 
above his white shirt. 

“Tt seems to be pretty well settled up,” he said, quietly. “I hope 
his mother’s pleased!” 
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ANTA CLAUS has for centuries been the one great attraction at this season of the 
year. Parents are now wondering what is best to buy for their boys, and as an out-of 
door life should be encouraged why not give him the necessary articles to enjoy every manly 
sport. As shooting is one of the most fascinating and instructive of them, one of our famous 


“FAVORITE” RIFLES 


would make any boy’s heart glad on Christmas Morning. We make other models, such as our “* Stevens- 
Maynard, Jr.,” “Crack Shot,” and “Ideal.”” We also make Pistols and Single and Double 
Barrel Shotguns. Every boy should be taught how to handle a Firearm, for there is no knowing when 
he may be called upon to defend his country, and President Roosevelt says “ Good marksmen are scarce.” 
Our Firearms have been on the market for nearly 40 years, and are well and favorably known for their 


Accuracy—Duroability—Quality 


Sporting goods dealers the world over handle our FIREARMS or will FREE Our Catalogue of 128 pages is one which should 
furnish them for you. Don’t accept a substitute, and if you cannot amass interest every one who shoots. It contains many 
obtain a STEVENS we will ship direct upon receipt of price. valuable points every hunter should know. Mailed ‘on request. 


JI. STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL COMPANY, 
No. 575 Main Street, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Christmas Morning on de Ole Plantation” 








“Christmas comes but once a year” with its joy and gladness for “little shavers.” 
Williams’ Shaving Soap, with its big, thick, glorious lather, brings joy. and 
gladness and comfort to all “shavers” every day in the year. 
ps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, 50c. 
LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c. 





WI 
YANKEE SH SOAP (Rd. or Square), 10c. 
NG SOAP (Barbérs’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40c. Exquisite also for Toilet. 
R SIZE WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 10c. IN STAMPS. 
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IAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. 
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SIZE WILLIAMS’ SHAVING TABLET, 2c. IN STAMPS. 


T 
Williams’ Glycerated Tar (Toilet) Soap, 10c. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Gzasronsury, Conn.. U. S. A. 
PARIS. DRESDEN. 
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Poverty’s Bedfellows 


By Morgan Robertson 


] 


R. BROWN, the second mate, was a limited man,—eflicient, 
M of course, in his sphere, but restricted in range of view, 
unable to adjust himselt te peculiar conditions. To him, 

a sailor was a sailor—a man to be kept at work, and spoken to 
with stern emphasis: a captain a captain, to be addressed defer- 
entially and called from sleep when top-gallant sails came in. It 
mattered little that the sailor carried a gun, or that he held his 
own position by reason of the sailor's respect for the amenities; 
while his orders were obeyed cheerfully and intelligently, he for- 
vot the existence of the gun, and when he received orders from the 
captain, ignored the fact that they were mere suggestions, such as 
the sailor might approve of—as working for the general good. 
That the sailor might refuse to obey, or that the captain might not 
try to enferce, an order was not within the scope of his code of 
ethics. Even Sinful Peck’s status was beyond the reach of this 
hide-bound creed. As third mate Sinful had been entitled to con- 
sideration; now, disrated and before the mast with his enemies, 
he was a sailor, 
to be treated ac 


“ All right, Mr. Brown—all right, sir,’ answered Sinful, smil- 
ing under the abuse, as he returned to the rope; “ but I didn’t 
see it come down again. There, sir—how’s that?” He jumped 
the coils down between the others on the pin, and turned to the 
irate officer: “I think I can guarantee that it will stay up now, 
sir, and you can rest your soul in peace. Is there anything else 
I can do for you, sir? Do you desire to expectorate?” 

He walked his odorous burden up to Mr. Brown. The speech. 
and the acticn were insolent in the extreme, yet hardly war- 
ranted the violence of Mr. Brown’s response.. With an oath on 
his lips he drew back his fist, launched forward, and felled the 
little man to the deck. The contents of the cuspidore scattered 
far and wide. 

** Now,” roared the angry Mr. Brown, “ go forward and get a 
draw-bucket and clean up this muss—and don’t have any lip 
about it, neither.” 

An uproar of heartless laughter had applauded the feat. But 
the men forward were not the only spectators. Captain Jackson 
had climbed to 
the top of the af- 
ter- house with 





cordingly. So, 
in this shipful 
of warring in- 
terests, centring 
only in a com- 
mon wish to 
drive the vessel 
to San Francisco 
as soon as possi- 
ble, Mr. Brown 
was most cer- 
tainly foredoom 
ed to trouble. It 
came to him on 
a bright forenoon 
a few days after 
the men had tak 
en charge, when 
the ship, under 
whole sail, was 
riding easily over 
the long Pacific 
swell, and the 
watch on deck, 
having just 
braced the yards 
at his roaring 
behest, had re 
sought the sunny 
spots of the deck 
to rest them- 
selves. So far, 
no work but the 
morning wash- 
ing down and 
the trimming of 
sail had been at- 
tempted since the 








his sextant, and 
had posted him- 
self in a_ patch 
of sunlight for 
the mid-day ob- 
servation, when 
the noise from 
below attract- 
ed his attention. 
As Sinful scram- 
bled to his feet 
he called the see- 
ond mate up to 
him. Mr. Brown 
came, and faced 
a man angrier 
than himself. 

“D—n you,” 
said the captain, 
in almost a 
whisper, so as 
not to be heard 
by the man at 
the wheel, “if I 
wasn’t so cut 
and slashed and 
weak that I can 
hardly bear my 
own weight, I'd 
break your fool 
head for this. 
Do you still ree- 
ognize my au- 
thority as lawful 
master o’ this 
ship?” 

“ Why, yes, 
Capt’n,” said the 








mutiny; but Mr. 

Brown's keen astonished __ sec- 

eye casually de- He let the bucket fly ond mate. “ But 
why — what — 


tecting a few 

coils of the miz- 

zen-topsail brace lying on the deck, and as according to his creed— 
which was to him also the will of Providence—ropes should be 
coiled up after belaying. he bawled out to the men, “* Lay aft here, 
one o’ you, and coil up that gear.” 

A man—it was Tosser Galvin—came aft to the main-rigging, 
looked down at the rope, looked up at Mr. Brown at the head of 
the poop steps, faced forward—the action bringing to view the 
butt of a pistol in his hip pocket—and when he had bitten off the 
end of a tobacco-plug, called to his mates, “Send the cuspidore 
eit.” 

There was a commotion among them, and out from the group, 
propelled by the toe of a large boot, shot the small and fat Sin- 
ful. He waddled along the deck with as meek an expression of 
countenance as is compatible with a red and swollen nose shadow- 
ed by a blackened eye, and an elevated chin—elevated presumably 
to lift his damaged but still sensitive nose an inch or two 
further from the burden he carried on his chest. This was a 
* spit-kid.” or forecastle cuspidore—the lower half of a buecket— 
and it was slung to his neck by a piece of spun-yarn. As he 
brought up before Tosser, the latter spat in the receptacle, point- 
ed te the rope on the deck, and looked over his shoulder at Mr. 
Brown with an ironical, quizzical scowl that was peculiarly 
exasperating; then he walked forward, and Sinful coiled the brace 
on the pin. 

But the rope being wet and stiff, the coils came down again 
just after Sinful had turned to go forward; and Mr. Brown, 
whose face had darkened at Tosser’s insolence, but whose creed 
was abortive in the presence of his gun, sprang down the steps 
after Sinful—-who had no gun—and chided him in a most offi- 
cerly manner. 
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why—sir.” 

“ Why—what—why,” repeated the captain, hoarsely. ‘ What *d 
you hit him for? He saved my life once. D’you think I forget 
it? You’ve made three parts o’ the trouble I’ve had with this 
crew by not knowing when to let ’em alone. Now I can’t pre- 
vent those men from abusing Peck, but, by Gawd! I’ll prevent you.” 

“But he gave me lip, sir; and he’s ‘fore the mast now. You 
disrated him—” : 

“Under compulsion, you d—d idiot. And d’you think, if they 
wanted you and me ’fore the mast, they couldn’t have their way— 
with every gun on board in their hands? But they haven’t taken 
away my authority over you. Get down there, take that draw- 
bucket from Peck, and clean up that mess yourself.” 

For strict accordance with and dependence upon Mr. Brown’s 
creed Captain Jackson had said too much—he should not have ad- 
mitted his helplessness just before ordering a limited second mate 
to menial duty. Mr. Brown looked at him with wide-open eyes, 
then at Sinful Peck coming aft on the main-deck with a draw- 
bucket, the dragging lanyard of which, in the hands of Tosser 
Galvin, was coming down on his back and shoulders as a whip. 
Behind Tosser, flocking along like school-boys scenting a row, 
each with pistol, rifle, or shot-gun strongly in evidence, were the 
rest of the starboard watch. 

“Did you hear what I told you?” said the captain, in a great 
passion, “or do you want to class in with those mutineers?” 

What may have been of later disadvantage in such a classifica- 
tion may not have appealed to Mr. Brown’s illogical mind. One 
of the mutineers had just tripped and pushed Sinful so that he 
rolled on the deck. Mr. Brown already elassed in with them in 
antagonism to Sinful. Still he temporized. 

“Capt'n,” he said, “I hit that little devil for givin’ lip, as I’ve 
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Sold by more than ten thousand stores throughout the United States. 
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never squared that up. He shipped ‘fore the mast, and I shipped 
second mate, but you made him a pet and took him aft—” 

“ As T chose to,” stormed the captain. “And by the same au- 
thority I send you ’fore the mast. Get down off this house. Take 
your dunnage out o’ that room. If I stand alone in this ship, 
I’m her skipper, by Gawd! as far as you’re concerned.” 

Captain Jackson no longer suppressed his voice; not only the 
man at the wheel, but the men beneath on the main - deck could 
hear plainly; they ceased attentions to Sinful and looked up in- 
quiringly, while Sinful picked up himself and the fallen draw- 
bucket, and the observant helmsman sang out, derisively, “ John 
Brown, come out o’ the house; come out o’ the house, John 
Brown.” 


II 


The irreverent speech could hardly have influenced Mr. Brown. 
But here was an unjust captain bent upon humiliating him, and 


* down below the reckless, rollicking crowd of men whose souls were 


full of hatred for this captain, and whose present mission in life 
seemed the tormenting of Sinful Peck, the cause of his trouble. 
They would welcome him; but. he would make the last stand of 
the defeated and dethroned. 

“ All right,” he grumbled. “T’ll go forrard all right, but I’m 
d—d if that fat son of a thief don’t obey my last order.” 

He swung himself over the house rail to the alley and descend- 
ed the poop steps; then he made a run toward Sinful, caught him 
as he was climbing the rai! with the bucket, and pulled him down. 

“What ye sogerin’ about?” he thundered in his ear. “ Didn’t 
I tell you to clean up this deck? Hey? What ye sogerin’ about?” 

He had raised his fist to strike the small man again, but did 
not. Sinful’s limits of endurance were reached. “ Let go,” he 
shouted, angrily. ‘“ D—n you, let go.” Then he wriggled out of 
the assailant’s grasp and, with the bucket-rope still in his hand, 
sprang back. The men crowded around, voicing approval and en- 
couragement—some to Mr. Brown, some to Sinful; but all of it 
lacked sympathy. : 

“Tf I’m to be hammered to death,” yelled Sinful, swinging the 
heavy, water-soaked bucket around his head, “I don’t care who I 
kill first.” 

He let the bucket fly. and it struck the misguided Mr. Brown 
squarely in the chest, knocking him back and down. The men 
yelled their delight. 

“Go it, Sinful,” they said. ‘Go for him, Brown. Don’t take 
that from a foremast hand. Get another draw-bucket. Fight it 
out with buckets.” 

“Keep back, all of you,” screamed the enraged Sinful, swing- 
ing his missile again. “ Let me alone, you d—d Indians.” They 
laughingly gave him room. 

“Hold on there, Sinful.” called a voice from the cabin door. 
“Drop the bucket. Mr. Brown, keep your hands off that man; 
he’s our meat.” 

Mr. Brown, who had arisen, halted on his way toward Sinful, 
and looked around, while Sinful, letting the bucket fall to the 
deck, called out: 

“ Poopdeck, if you’ve any authority whatever over these brutes, 
use it, or, by heavens! I'll do murder. J can give and take a practi- 
cal joke, but I won’t stand much more of this.” 

“None in your case, Sinful,” said Poopdeck, “and if I had it 
I wouldn’t nse it.” He crowded through the group of men, 
a quadrant in his hand. “ Your record’s bad. You should have 
thought o’ this before. You crimped us out o’ New York, queered 
our case at Singapore and Manila, engineered us into jail at 
Shanghai, and into irons on the way out. Now you must take 
what comes. Who made this muss on the deck?” Poopdeck 
looked around at the men. 

“Mr. Brown made it,” said Sinful. 

“ Peck made it,” said Mr. Brown. 

“They both did it,” declared one of the men. 

“He knocked me down,” said Sinful, vehemently, “and the 
cuspidore which my dear friends and town- fellows hung to my 
neck was spilled.” 

“Mr. Cahill.” called the captain, from the monkey-rail above 
them, “ Peck speaks the truth. I have ordered my second mate, who 
is still under my authority. to clean up the deck himself. On his 
refusing I have ordered him before the mast. As acting first 
mate, will you see that my orders are carried out?” 

“Most certainly, Skipper,” answered Poopdeck, with a smile, 
and he turned to Mr. Brown. “You hear this?” he added. 
“You’re ’fore the mast from this on.” 

“Yes, I’m one o’ you,” said the disgraced officer. “And you 
hear that, Cap’n,” he called upward, shaking his fist. “I’m one 
o’ this crowd now. Just look out how you handle me.” Then 
he looked around at his brethren with a fraternal, though sickly, 
smile on his seamy face. But no answering smile welcomed him. 

“Who the h—1 made you one of us?” asked Tosser Galvin, in a 
tone of disgust. “ You’ll pull ropes with us, at the tail end; and 
you'll do as you’re told by any man aboard, except Sinful; but 
you class with him, not us.” 

“That’s right,” said others. “They’re a pair. Let ’em both 
clean the deck.” 

“Take hold o’ that bucket,” commanded Poopdeck, “and help 
Sinful.” 

“ Bear a hand there, Brown,” they chorussed. .“ Get to work. 
Go get a broom, Sinful.” Sinful procured a broom from the rack 
in the hatch-house, while Brown—mister no longer—looked blank- 
ly around at the scowling faces and mounted the rail with the 
draw - bucket. Then, as he and his late victim began washing 
down the deck, the men went forward, and Poopdeck climbed to 
the top of the house with his quadrant. He found the captain, 
pale of face, seated supinely on the skylight. 
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“Mr. Cahill,” he said, weakly, “I must depend upon your ob- 
servation this noon. I cannot stand up. I cannot retain my 
strength after any excitement.” 

“ All right, Skipper,’ answered Poopdeck, seeking a position 
where he would not need to turn his back upon the captain while 
sighting the sun. Failing in this, he removed a pistol from a hip 
to a front pocket of his trousers; for captains, deprived of 
authority, are prone to be tricky. Noticing the transfer, Captain 
Jackson said, petulantly: 

“You needn’t be afraid of me now. My first mate is dead, my 
second disrated. I stand alone. All I want is to get to ‘Frisco 
quickly.” 

“Where you hope to jail us for mutiny, eh?” answered Poop- 
deck, squinting through the sights of his quadrant. ‘“ Well, we're 
just as anxious: and if you haven’t blood enough to stand up 
with, it’s your own fault. 

“There are six or seven men in their bunks forward, worse off 
than you: but if you’d let us out of irons in time the pirates 
wouldn’t have got aboard at all, and no one would have been 
hurt. What’s.the matter with you?” 

The captain, in endeavoring to rise, had fallen to the deck. 
Poopdeck assisted him to the skylight and asked, “ Want the 
steward?” 

“T would like to talk with Peck. He is a skilled physician— 
and | don’t seem to get well.” 

“ Sinful,” called Poopdeck over thé monkey- rail, “let Brown 
finish that job, and come up here.” 

Sinful soon appeared, quite recovered from his late rage, but 
resembling anything but a skilled physician. Both eyes were 
black now. and he was dripping wet. 

“Pardon my dishevelled appearance, gentlemen,” he said, suave- 
ly. “My new friend and co-worker has a hard fist and a harder 
heart. He threw a bucket of water over me as I was leaving him. 
And my dear friends forward think it a splendid joke. Hear them 
laughing yet.” 

“ Attend to the skipper,” said Poopdeck, sternly. 

Sinful examined pulse and tongue, then said: “You want 
nothing but rest. quiet, and nourishing food, Captain—though, if 
I can have access to ‘the medicine-chest, I can fix you up a 
tonic.” 

* You’d better keep away from the medicine-chest,” said the 


. listening Poopdeck. ‘‘ You fixed up a dose of prickly-heat tor us 


that kept us aboard at Manila.” 

“Tt was a contagious skin- disease that you had acquired at 
Singapore,” said Sinful. “The health-officer so diagnosed it.” 

“It was croton oil in the water you washed our clothes in,” 
said Poopdeck, hotly. ‘“ Now shut up.” He took another sight at 
the sun, and Sinful shook with silent glee. 

“Do you deny me the benefit of Peck’s knowledge of drugs, Mr. 
Cahill?” asked the captain, with dignity. 

* No—no—provided he takes the thing forward.” 

“But you deny me the benefit of the medicine - chest,” said 
Sinful. “If I must carry that cuspidore around much longer, I 
will be the sickest man aboard. I have a splitting headache 
now.” 

Poopdeck lowered his quadrant and called “eight bells” to the 
helmsman. When the bell was struck aft, and repeated forward, 
he looked down into the little man’s face and said: “ Swallow the 
whole medicine-chest. Poison yourself if you can.” 

“Thank you,” answered Sinful, quietly. “I really am telling 
the truth. I am ill.” 

Poopdeck went below to work out the latitude, and Sinful fol- 
jowed, returning soon with the tonic he had recommended to the 
captain. He worked his lips as he handed it over, as though 
there was a bad taste in his mouth. 

* Quinine’s bitter stuff to take straight, Captain,” he said. “ But 
I suppose I’m lucky to get it in any way. I’m having hard times 
forward.” 

“ How are they treating you?” asked the captain. 

“Tnhumanly, Captain. Besides carrying the cuspidore and trot- 
ting up to each man who wants to expectorate, I must do all the 
menial work of the two forecastles, wash their clothes, and act 
as punching-bag when they want exercise.” 

“Can’t you dope them, and get hold of a gun or two?” 

“ Not easily, sir. They won’t let me near the grub, nor into the 
forecastle alone. They throw my meals out on deck to me, and I 
sleep on the carpenter-shop floor with my patients. One man is 
detailed to watch me at night.” 

“ How is the carpenter getting on, and the cook, and the rest?” 

“ Fairly well, sir. They’ll all recover in time. One of the gang 
attends to the cooking, you know, and when my duties permit I 
bandage the patients—but not much longer, I’m afraid. I’ve a 
chill on me now, and have a bad tongue—examined it in Chips’ 
mirror this morning. Look at it, sir.” He extended his tongue; 
it was thickly coated. P 

The captain smiled meaningly. “A physician,” he said, “and 
a lawyer, besides being a sailor. Have you been an actor too?” 

Sinful’s reply was silenced by the sudden presence of Poop- 
deck Cahill. He appeared at the head of the steps just in time 
to hear the last few words and see the protruding tongue, and 
sternly ordered the confab closed. 

“Yes. you’re a pretty good actor,” he said, to the retreating 
Sinful; “you can make your tongue look as you like, and you 
can simulate any symptoms of any disease known to you; but 
can’t fool this crowd any more. Just, then, you try any soldiering, 
if you dare.” 

He followed him down the steps, and forward, while the cap- 
tain painfully descended to his dinner. When he came up at one 
bell he saw the whole crew lounging about the forward deck, 
smoking and laughing. Among them Brown and Sinful moved 











































































as they were called or beckoned, side by side, with arms lashed to- 
gether and the euspidore slung to their necks. 

* Harnessed to a man who hates him more than they do,” mut- 
tered the captain. “ But—while he has the run of the medicine- 
chest—I'll trust him to outwit them yet.” 


III 

A little later Tosser Galvin came aft and announced himself 
elected second mate in place of Mr. Brown. Poopdeck gravely 
introduced Mister Galvin to Captain Jackson. 

“Not that I’m the best man for the berth, Cap’n,” he said, in 
mock seriousness, “nor that any one else wants it; nor that in 
this government of the crew, for the crew, a second mate is need- 
ed; nor is it to kindly stand your watch for you, for you de- 
serve no particular consideration. But I want to remove myself 
from the vicinity of Sinful Peck. I can’t pass him without slug- 
ging him, and the habit grows. I fear I will kill him. T am 
going home, to my family and my business, and I want no compli- 
cations with the police.” 

* And do you think you will escape them?” asked the skipper. 
“For depriving me of com- 
mand each of you is liable 
to a heavy fine and from two 
to ten years in prison.” 

“Not in the glorious land 
of the dollar, Capt’n,” an- 
swered Tosser, with a grin; 
“and if you argue on techni- 
calities, we haven’t deprived 
you of command; only de- 
prived you of your guns. 
You disrated your officers.” 

“You are mutinous sail- 
ors, just the same,” said the 
captain, doggedly. 

“Now, Skipper,” said 
Poopdeck, good - humoredly, 
“ get that notion out of your 
head. You’ve too much 
faith in that little devil’s 
description of us—dock-rats 
and hoboes. He saved your 
life, and you’re fond of him; 
that’s admitted. But can’t 
you read him yet? He’s a 
shrewd, brainy lawyer, who 
had been a physician, and 
before that a seaman. He’s 
gifted with a peculiar sense 
of humor which impelled 
him to shanghai his friends 
when he shipped on his fool 
bet, and exert every energy 
since to make them finish 
the voyage with him. Well 
—he’s succeeded, but he isn’t 
happy; neither is his dear 
friend Brown, if I’m a judge 
of human nature. Look at 
them.” 

They looked just in time 
to see Brown, his free hand 
on Sinful’s throat, choking 
and shaking him as _ vigor- 
ously as their bonds per- 
mitted. The men applaud- 
ed hilariously; but when 
Sinful fell helplessly to the 
deck, a large man _ stepped 
leisurely toward him, lifted 
Sinful to his feet, and 
wageged a big forefinger in 
Brown’s face. 

“ Bigpig’s too d—d soft- 
hearted,” said Tosser, in a tone of disgust. “ Why shouldn’t one 
dog worry another? It’s their nature.” 

“But you wouldn’t tie two dumb brutes together,” said the 
captain, in a rage. “By Gawd! if I'd known this I'd ha’ kept 
Brown aft where I could control him.” 

“Captain,” said Poopdeck, coldiy, “ you’re excited. Better go 
below and quiet your nerves.” 

But the hard-hearted Tosser and the cold-hearted Poopdeck 
partly redeemed themselves a few moments later. Captain Jack- 
son left them, not to go below, but to go forward, where he shook 
his fist in Brown’s face and used language unbecoming one de- 
prived of authority; for which the limited Brown knocked him 
down. 

“The contemptible cur,” exclaimed Poopdeck, “to hit a wound- 
ed man.” 

* Let’s kick the lungs out of him,” snarled Tosser; and the two 
leaped off the poop and ran forward. But the others were ahead 
of them. Mr. Brown was already disconnected from Sinful when 
they arrived, and hard fists and heavy boots were impinging upon 
various parts of his anatomy with all the force that strong and 
indignant men could give them, while his yells of pain troubled 
the air. The huge Bigpig stopped the punishment before these 
yells grew too faint, and then said sternly to the captain, who had 
picked himself up and was leaning against a water-tank: 

“Now, Jackson, you'll possibly see a good deal going on here 
that you won’t approve of, but we won’t have you interfering— 
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understand? We’re not ill-treating vou, and we won’t have you 
struck when you're sick; and you can take your ship into ’Frisco, 
nominally in command; but until then we’re in command. Now 
go aft where you belong.” 

Brown, not able, or not willing, to move, was being bundled 
into the carpenter shop, and his bearers were jocularly commenting 
on his bad taste. Captain Jackson went aft, followed by Tosser 
and Pocpdeck. They met at the forward cabin door. 

“You understand the situation, Captain,” said Poopdeck, grave- 
ly. ‘The wrong done us by that little fat devil cannot be right- 
ed by means of any legal procedure on shore;' and coals of fire 
would cool on his head. As for Brown-—I don’t think he’ll hit 
you again.” 

“Have you left me any authority at all,” asked the captain, 
weakly, as he leaned for support against the house—* over 
Brown’ He’s not one of you. If I have that authority, I order 
him in irons for striking me.” : 

“You disrated him, Captain, and you have no authority over 
any one forward, Besides. Brown is a help to us.” 

“Fo help you torture Peck,” responded the captain, in a tone 
which indicated the animus of his sugges- 
tion to iron Brown. “1 don’t care to wit- 
ness it. He went overboard after me in a 
gale, but I can’t help him. ‘Take care of 
the ship; I shall stay below.” 

He turned to enter the cabin, but paused 
at the sight of Sinful approaching from for- 
ward. He walked languidly, and his face, 
where not disfigured by red, black, and blue 
spots, was white and drawn, his eyes were 
dull, his lips were parted, and his shoul- 
ders drooped as he walked. He was a pict- 
ure of utter misery, but his spirit was un- 
broken. 

““T have another patient, gentlemen,” he 
said. ‘I am after arnica and_ plaster 
bandages from the medi- 
cine-chest. Though I would 
that the cup should pass 
from me, I must nurse Mr. 
Brown. With care and at- 
tention he will be able to 
assist at the cuspidore to- 
morrow; but by that time 
I fear there will be a sec- 
ond vacancy.” 

Poopdeck closely scanned 
his face, and said: “ You 
have free permission to 
poison yourself, Sinful, but 
not too quickly. What are 
you dosing yourself with?” 

“ Quinine, you unhuman 
Comanche,” returned Sin- 
ful; “I’ve a bad chill, and 
there’ll be a febrile reaction 
to-morrow; but don’t fancy 
I'll think of suicide.” 

A shaking of weather 
leeches attracted Poop- 
deck’s attention, and he 
and Tosser teft them to 
brace the yards. 

; “T am utterly powerless, 
] Peck, and can’t help it,” 
. said the captain, with a 
weary smile on his own pale 

aia face as he turned from him; 
“but you’re doing well— 

you may hoodwink them.” 

Then he entered the cabin, 
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Was being kicked vigorously by the latter and Sinful stared blankly 


after him before following. 

Coming down the poop steps 
and looking hard at him was Poopdeck, who, unseen by the cap- 
tain, must have heard his last remark. 

“ Here, you-—come out o’ that.” Sinful came. “ You look too 
innocent,” continued Poopdeck. “Keep away from that medicine- 
chest. and coine to me for what you want. Lend a hand on the 
main-brace.” 

“1 want arnica and plaster, as I said,” responded Sinful, “ and 
quinine for myself. I don’t know what ails me.” His tone was 
as innoeent as his face. 

“{ know what ails you,” said Poopdeck, harshly. “Get to 
work.” 

Sinful went forward. and applied no more for access to the 
medicine. When questioned at the close of the day, he said, 
wearily: “I want nothing until I can diagnose my symptoms. 
Quinine does not relieve them. As for Brown—nurse him your- 
selves.” And upon Brown’s emphatic declaration, delivered pain- 
fully between thickened lips. that he did not want his ministra- 
tions, they relieved him of this duty. 

Twenty-four hours is a long time for a skipper, even one de- 
prived of active command, to remain off the deck; and on the 
next afternoon Captain Jackson appeared; but what he saw sent 
him back. It was net the gray waste of sea and sky, nor the 
charging combers that hammered his ship, for she was in ballast, 
and rode them like an egg-shell; nor was it the shipshape condi- 
tion of his spars and top-hamper. His trained ear had roted all 
the morning the progress of shortening sail, and the cdénfident 
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ring ahd twang to roaring orders apprised 
him that all was going well. The vessel was 
hove to under reefed topsails; men in oil- 
skins, belted and armed, paced up and down 
under the shelter of the weather rail; a 
few were coiling up the lately used fore-top- 
sail halyards and braces. Poopdeck and 
Tosser, equipped like the rest, stood in the 
weather alley, staring into the storm; and 
the helmsman held the kicking wheel with 
one hand. The ship was in good hands, and, 
sick man that he was, his presence could be 
dispensed with. But down the lee scuppers 
was the sight that drove him down, cursing 
to himself. Sinful, flat on his back on the 
slanting deck, with his right wrist manacled 
to Brown’s left, was being kicked vigorously 
by the latter to induce him to rise. The cap- 
tain’s last glimpse showed him his friend 
being dragged bodily by the rejuvenated 
Brown up to the shelter of the weather rail, 
with the cuspidore hanging between them. 
He remained in his room until visited at 
nightfall by Poopdeck. 

“Wish you'd come forward, Capt’n,” said 
the mate, with a little of doubt in his face 
and voice, “and take a look at Sinful.” 

“ What’s the matter with him?” 

“ Well, he’s talking to himself. We’ve put 
him in the carpenter shop. But we don’t 
want to carry this thing too far.” 

“You don’t,” sneered the captain. “No; 
you’re willing to torture him until he might 
wish for death, but you don’t want him 
to die. You don’t want actual murder on 
your souls. Well, I tell you,”’—the captain 








ADVICE 10 MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SoorTninG SYRUP 
should always:be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[Adv.] 





“NOT ONE MOUTHFUL 
of table food should be given a child before it is one year old,” 
says Dr. Holt. What substitute, then? BorDEN’s EAGLE 
BRAND CONDENSED MILK is absolutely the safest and best 
infant food obtainable. Avoid unknown brands. Send for 
“ Baby’s Diary.”—[Adv.] 








_ TELEPHONE Service is not used so often in the home as 
in the office, but its value in emergencies is great. Rates 
5 eae from $48 a year. New York Telephone Co. 
—[Adv. 





BRACEs the nerves, builds 7 the blood, strengthens every 
way—ABBOTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 








IN the mountains, a morning outing is ever so pleasant with 
Cook’s IMPERIAL ExtRA Dry CHAMPAGNE.—[ Adv. 








For coughs and colds P1so’s CurE is still the best and 
most pleasant remedy. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A satisfactory shave depends upon your 
razor, the condition of your nerves, and 
the application of a soothing lotion. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream 


allays all irritation of the skin. After 
shaving wash the face with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap; then apply the cream. It 
is quickly absorbed, not oily or sticky, 
leaves skin clean, smooth, and healthy. 


Sold by Dealers. 25 cents. 
Trial package of soap and cream for 5 cents to pay postage, 
THE ANDREW JERGENS €0., Sole Agts., Dept. 50, Cincinnati, 0. 
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of the way; through the centers of pop- 
ulation to the gateways of commerce, 
when you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Leaving the center of the city from 
which you start; reaching the center of 
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CHRISTMAS. 
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NOVELS 



























THE MAID-AT-ARMS Mustrated. $1.50 
Love and Adventure in Colonial Days. Robert W. Chambers 
THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY Mustrated. $1.50 
A Novel of To-day in London. Anthony Hope 
ISTAR. OF BABYLON $1.50 
The Love Story of a Goddess—the Margaret Horton Potter 
Pagan “ Ben-Hur.” 
THE WOOING OF WISTARIA $1.50 
A Love Story of Japan. Onoto Watanna 
THE VULTURES Mustrated. $1.50 
A Novel of Russian Intrigue. Henry Seton Merriman 
WINSLOW PLAIN $1.50 
A Novel of Life in New England. Sarah P. McLean Greene 
OUT OF THE WEST $1.50 
A Novel of Western Life. Elizabeth Higgins 
THE SHIP OF DREAMS $1.50 
Heredity—A Story of Long Island Folk. Louise Forsslund 
THE KENTONS $1.50 
The Story of an American Family. W. D. Howells 
A ae eh BARRELLED DETECTIVE Mustrated 
Mark Twain's New Humorous Novelette. Mark Twain 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE GRAY-HORSE TROOP $1.50 
A Story of Modern Heroism Hamlin Garland 
ABNER. DANIEL $1.50 
“ The‘ David Harum’ of the South.” Will N. Harben 
THE RED HOUSE $4.50 
The Story of a Honeymoon. E. Nesbit 
OLYMPIAN NIGHTS Illustrated. $1.25 





The Humorous Adventures of a Mortal John Kendrick Bangs 
on Olympus. 









THE SIEGE OF LADY RESOLUTE $1.50 
The Romance of a Beautiful Girl. Harris Dixon 

THE BEAU’S COMEDY $1.50 
A Dainty Comedy of a Hundred Years Ago. Beulah Marie Dix 

IN THE MORNING GLOW Mtustrated. $1.25 






Studies that Appeared in Harper's Magazine— Roy Rolfe Gilson 
“ Mother,” ‘‘ Grandfather,” etc. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY Mustrated. $1.50 
One of the Few Permanent Worksin Modern Fiction. Gilbert Parker 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


THE FLIGHT OF PONY BAKER. Mustrated. $1.25 net 



















Another de lightful story by Mr. Howells of W. D. Howells 
a “real boy.’ 
OUTDOORLAND $2.50 net 
Out-door stories for children, printed in Robert W. Chambers 





colors, cover in six colors and gold, 
with illustrations by Birch, the illustrator of “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


THE LOVABLE TALES OF JANEY AND 
JOSEY AND JOE $1.30 net 
Stories for the “ littlest” ones by the author of Gertrude Smith 
the “ Roggie and Reggie Stories,” attract- 
tvely bound, pictures in colors, ete. 


THE ROGGIE AND REGGIE STORIES $1.50 
One of the most attractive children’s books for Gertrude Smith 
the holidavs. Pictures and cover in colors. 
















HISTORY, Etc. 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE $17.50 net 
The only complete narrative history of the Woodrow Wilson 
United States in existence, five volumes, President Princeton University 
fully illustrated with rare portratts, prints, maps in colors, etc. 
Three-quarter Calf or Three-quarter Levant, $30.00 net 


AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS $1.00 
The most important contribution to our political history. John Fiske 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN rr $4.00 net 
The final contribution to Mr. McCartly’s Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
popular histories of England, aed 
vols. (in a box). 


LITERATURE AND LIFE Mustrated. $2.25 net 
A new volume of essays. W. D. Howells 
A DOFFED CORONET Dtustrated. $2.25 net 


A new volume of reminiscences, by the author of 
“The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 


AN ONLOOKER’S NOTE-BOOK $2.25 net 
New volume of comment upon social and George W. E. Russell 
political conditions in England to-day, 
by the author of “ Collections and Recollections.” 


THE MEDITATIONS OF AN AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTOR $3.00 net 
Delightful new anecdotes and stories of world- Adrian H. Joline 
known celebrities, attractively illustrated 
for the holidays. 





NAPOLEON: THE LAST PHASE $3.00 
The authoritative history of the final years of the Lord Rosebery 
career of the great empire builder. 
ON AN IRISH JAUNTING-CAR Mlustrated. $1.25 
One of the most entertaining travel books yet Samuel G. Bayne 
published. 
THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS $3.00 net 


The Peter Newell Edition of this great classic, vellum Lewis Carroll 
binding, decorative borders, full -page paintings, etc. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND $3.00 net 
Uniform with “ Through the Looking-Glass,” in a box. Lewis Carroll 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE $3.00 
The Abbey Edition—Paintings by Edwin A. Edwin A. Abbey, R.A. 
Abbey, R. A., silk cloth binding, in a box. 


POEMS AND VERSES $1.25 net 
Delightfully written verse in holiday dress. E. S. Martin 
THE CH aoe KALENDS OF — IUustrated. $1.25 net 
PROVENCE Thomas A. Janvier 
Pct in the south of France. : 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS Mustrated. $1.25 
A Christmas classic by the author of “ Ben-Hur.” Lew. Wallace 
A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE Mustrated. $2.00 net 
A love story of Japan—one of the daintiest Onoto Watanna 
gift books of the season. 
AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE $2.40 net 


One of the most artistic gifts of the year. Richard Le Gallienne 
Decorated sides, Leather back, paint- 
ings in color, by Elizabeth Shippen Green 


THE STORY OF THE OTHER Mustrated 
WISE MAN 3 editions, $1.50, $1.00, 50c. 
One of the most tender Christmas stories Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
ever written. 
SONGS OF TWO CENTURIES $1.40 net 


A new volume of verse, just published, by one of our Will Carleton 
most popular poets. It is intended especially 
Sor Christmas giving. 
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raised his voice,—* get out of it the best 
way you can. I would rather see him dead 
than suffering as he does, and I know he 
would rather die. The man is sick, and he 
told you so in my presence.” 

“Now, Skipper, you know better than 
that,” expostulated the uneasy Poopdeck. 
“You know as well as I do that he’s drugged 
himself to play off sick. But he needs an 
antidote now.” 

“Well, let him alone and he’ll find one.” 

Poopdeck left the cabin, and the captain 
remained below until the following morn- 
ing, when he stepped out through the for- 
ward companion. The gale had passed, and 
the ship was riding along under full sail. 
Forward, the watch was drying the wet deck, 
and among them worked Brewn, alone. Poop- 
deck and Tosser stood near the companion, 
and as the captain appeared, Bigpig joined 
them from forward. 

“He’s coming round all right,” said the 
latter. “ D—d feverish and delirious until 
about half an hour ago, when he quieted 
down. He’s all broken out in a pimply rash 
on the forehead, and it’s spreading. The 
dope coming out through the skin, I s’pose. 
But the cripples don’t want him among them. 
S’pose we put him in *tweendeck ?” 

“No,” objected Poopdeck. ‘“ What’s the 
use of two hospitals? There’s nothing in- 
fectious.” 

“There might be,” said the eaptain, im- 
pulsively. ‘“ Perhaps I have more knowledge 
of these things than you. I'll see him.” 

“You won’t,” said Poopdeck, placing him- 
self before the captain. “ You missed your 
chance last evening, when, I admit, we were 
worried. He’s all right now, and when he’s 
able to stand, the circus begins again.” 

“But the eruption,” began the captain. 
“For your own—” 

“ He’s sound asleep, and ‘Il soon wake up 
and peep for his breakfast,” interrupted 
Bigpig. “I told you, Skipper, we'd have no 
meddling.” 

“ But if there’s infection in my ship,” ex- 
claimed the captain, explosively, “and if 
Peck, my best friend on earth—” 

“Go into your cabin and remain there,” 
said Poopdeck, sternly. “ Remain there un- 
til we call you out. Go—and don’t force us 
to action.” 

The other two closed up beside Poop- 
deck, and the captain regarded their threat- 
ening eyes. He turned and entered the cabin. 

There he remained, a prisoner of state, 
denied even the services of his steward, and 
receiving his meals from the tarry hands of 
a sailor, for two days more, when Poop- 
deck’s angry voice shouted down the aft- 
companion: “ Might as well come up. You’ll 
be interested.” 

He ascended to the deck. Seamanlike, 
his first glance was aloft, and at the mon- 
key-gaff on the mizzen he saw the small 
flags of the international signal code which 
made up his ship’s number. The main-top- 
sail was backed, and about a quarter-mile 
away on the heaving blue lay a white cruiser 
with the American flag at the stern. Poop- 
deck and Tosser stood near the wheel, the 
rest of the mutineers amidships. 

“ The jig’s up, Skipper,” said Poopdeck, as 
he handed him the binoculars, and pointed 
to a number of white-clad men clearing 
away a boat. “That’s the same fellow that 
lay at Shanghai with us.” 

“Good!” answered the captain, with a de- 

lightful smile, as he took the glasses. “ But 
how, may I ask, or why, did you let him 
know how much I needed him?” 
' A look of hearty disgust and chagrin came 
to Poopdeck’s face in spite of his effort at 
self-control, but neither he nor Tosser an- 
swered the question. 

“ And how is Peck—dead or alive?” asked 
the captain, still smiling. 

“About the same, Skipper,” answered 
Poopdeck. “Out of his head, and the pim- 
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One Pure Linen Stamped Doily (12-inch), your choice of Amerienn Beauty, 
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One Color Plate of design you select in natural colors of the flowers. 

One Booklet showing COZY CORNER ILLUSTRATED, and hints how to 
make your home the most attractive of all places. SPECIAL COZY 
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One Lesson Free by Mail, on any Deily Design you select, by our Japanese 
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To Avoid Chapped Hands and Face use ‘4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap 


ITS TRANSPARENCY IS A SIGN OF ITS PURITY AND 
ITS PERFUME IS UNEQUALLED 


manuractureo ey FERD. MULHENS,- COLOGNE 0/R, GERMANY 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS, MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK. 
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Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 


Photographers 


appreciate the fact that, in catching 
swiftly-moving objects, perfect definition 
is impossible with the ordinary lens. If 
you wish to do the best possible work, 
insist upon having your camera fitted 
with the best possible lens. A fair trial 
will convince you that 


THE 


GOERZ 
LENS 


is the best lens made. It is unequaled 
for speed, definition, depth of focus, even 
illumination and covering power. The 
Goerz Lens jis alittle higher in price. Try 
it, and see why. If your dealer is honest 
with you, he will tell you that THE 
GOERZ DOUBLE-ANASTIGMAT 
LENS is the ighest type of photographic 
lens made. For prices, circulars, etc., 
ask your dealer, or address 


Rcom 33, No. 52 East Union Square 
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A NEW BOOK OF HUMOR 








The Adventures of M.d’ Haricot 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON . 


The funniest book in years—a kind of new “Innocents Abroad,” 
with a Frenchman trying to be an Englishman as its gentle hero. 
M. d’Haricot’s readiness for adventure and his susceptibility 
to feminine charms involve him in many entertaining situations. 
His wit is nimble, and his self-possession never fails him in the 
most embarrassing crisis. Funny cuts by Levering. 
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ples are bigger, that’s all. Come, Tosser, we 
don’t belong to the poop. If he’s out of his 
head we can’t apply the antidote.” 

“Wait,” said the smiling skipper. “ As 
the boat hasn’t started, suppose we signal 
for a surgeon to come along. Have I your 
permission ?” 

“ The jig’s up, I told you,” answered Poop- 
deck. “Suit yourself.” 

“Tl do that much for the poor little 
cuss,” said Tosser, turning back to a pile of 
flags near the companion. “ Give me the let- 
ters, captain.” 

“ F.C. D.,” answered the captain, after in- 
specting the signal-book. 

Tosser ran up the letters as he hauled 
down the number, and an affirmative answer 
appeared on the cruiser’s signal-yvard. 

Then Tosser followed his fellow - officer 
down to the main-deck, where they joined 
their disquieted townsmen amidships. 

“ We thought there was something wrong, 
Captain,” said one of a couple of officers who 
preceded the boat’s crew up the side ten min- 
utes later. “‘ When over a dozen men muster 
on the top-gallant forecastle of a Yankee 
ship at ten in the morning—all smoking 
pipes—we get suspicious. And I see ”—he 
glanced at the group amidships—“ that ev- 
erybody carries side-arms but yourself. What 
has happened ?” 

“A fight with Boxer pirates on the coast,” 
answered the captain, “ in which I was forced 
to release my mutineers. Then, having arms, 
and with my mate killed, they controlled 
the situation. They have just released me.” 

“Um-humph! State-prison offence, that,” 
said the officer. ‘‘ By-the-way—pardon me. 
This is Dr. Fleming. You signalled for a 
surgeon.” 

The captain shook hands with the sur- 
geon. 

“T did. TI have a competent mate in the 
carpenter shop who drugged himself into 
sickness to escape their persecution. I think 
he overdosed himself.” 

“T’ll see him,” said the surgeon, turning 
away. He beckoned to a couple of the boat’s 
crew as he passed them, and together they 
moved forward. 

“Now what do you want to do, captain?” 
asked the officer. ‘‘Send them aboard our 
ship in irons? What, then, will you do for 
a crew? We are short-handed.” 

“No, decidedly no,” answered Captain Jack- 
son, warmly. “ Disarm them for me, and 
get Mr. Peck out of their hands. With arms 
T’ll sail these devils into the infernal re- 
gions and out again.” 

“We can do that, Captain. Muster them 
aft.” 

They came at the captain’s call, sober- 
faced and dogged, and piled their weapons 
on the booby-hatch at his command. 

“You can make Honolulu in a day or 
two,” suggested the officer, “ where you can 
jail them and ship a new crowd.” 

The men heard, and saw the workings of 
the captain’s face. Bigpig spoke up. 

“T’ve this to say, sir,” he said to the offi- 
cer, “that we’re American citizens, and are 
willing to face any consequences in any 
American court.” 

“ Are you?” asked the captain, hotly, as he 
fingered a revolver on the hatch. “ Well, 
you'll face some of the consequences right 
here aboard this ship; and we won’t put 
into Honolulu, either.” 

There was a commotion forward. Out of 
the carpenter shop came the surgeon and the 
two sailors, and aft on a run. Half-way 
the surgeon halted and called to the other 
two: “ Keep away from everybody. Get over 
to leeward.” But, blowing their noses and 
breathing hard, they had joined their mates. 

“ Small-pox!” yelled the surgeon. “ Small- 
ox—and a bad case from neglect. The 
man’s half dead. Mr. Belknap, this boat’s 


- crew must not go back to the cruiser. Four 


hundred men must not be exposed to the in- 
fection.” 

“My Gawd!” exclaimed the captain, “ and 
I thought he was shamming.” 

The two men who had accompanied the 
surgeon found themselves deserted; the men 
from the cruiser scattered, and a few crowd- 
ed among the men of the ship. “No use,” 
yelled one; “they’re all in it,” and again 
they scattered. 

“That’s right,’ shouted the surgeon. 
“Might as well flock together. We’re all 
caught. Any symptoms lying around?” he 
asked, with a grim smile. ‘ Anybody with 
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chills, headache, pain in the back? Speak 
up.” 

A defaced and blemished, woe - begone 
creature limped up to him and said, hoarse- 
ly: “That’s just the way I feel, sir. I 
was second mate here, but he put me ’fore 
the mast, he did, d—n him!”—his voice be- 
came a shriek—“ and they tied me to him— 
him! Now I’ve got it. I’ve got it—small- 

oo 

They shrank away from him, and he stag- 
gered apart and leaned against the rail. 
Four others stepped up in turn, all com- 
plaining of headache, nausea, shivery feel- 
ings. 

“Peck’s first symptoms,” muttered the 
captain. “ What a fool I am!” 

“Mr. Belknap,” said the surgeon, coming 
close, “there’s but one thing to do. Put 
into Honolulu and quarantine this ship. 
Medical attention may save most of this 
crew; otherwise she will never reach San 
Francisco.” 

The pale ensign bowed his head. “ We will 
signal for instructions,” he said. 

A display of bunting on both ships finally 
brought the order: ‘ Proceed to Honolulu. 
T will accompany.” 


A month later Captain Jackson sat by the 
side of a thin, bright-eyed little man who 
reclined at full length on his cabin tran- 
som—a small skeleton of a man, whose wan 
face was deeply pitted with little red de- 
pressions. 

* And didn’t you know you had it, Peck?” 
he asked. 

“Never dreamed of it, Capt’n. I suppose 
I caught it on that visit up the river in 
Shanghai, but, until I lost my _ senses, 
thought it was a mild fever. Who caught 
it from me?” 

The captain’s face grew grave. “ Brown 
first,’ he said. ‘“ He went to pieces and 
died quickly. Every one of the wounded 
men who bunked in the carpenter shop went 
under; their strength wasn’t equal to it. 
How I escaped is a wonder, unless it’s be- 
cause T was vaccinated at New York.” 

“ And the gang?” asked Sinful. 

* All showed more or less of the symptoms, 
but all have recovered—or will recover. 
None of the cruiser’s people caught it, but 
they are still aboard. The quarantine won’t 
be lifted for a couple of weeks. Dr. Flem- 
ing was invaluable. But whom do you think 
spent most time nursing you, Peck?” 

“Don’t know, Captain. Was it you?” 

“Tosser Galvin, Poopdeck Cahill, and Big- 
pig Monahan.” 

Sinful was silent a few moments, then his 
face hardened. 

“And they spent the most time hazing 
me,” he said, bitterly. “ Will you pay them 
off here, Captain?” 

“No. I couldn’t find a crew to take their 
places in this pest-ship. They must finish 
the run to ‘Frisco. You will go out first 
mate.” 

“And they will have finished the voyage 
with me.” 

He closed his eyes, and the faintest of 
smiles crept over his wasted face. 

The captain grinned. 





Oh, we’re sunk enough here, God knows! 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure tho’ seldom, are denied us, 

When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprise it if pursuing 

Or the right way or the wrong way, 

To its triumph or undoing. 


There are flashes struck from midnights, 
There are fire-flames noondays kindle, 
Whereby piled-up honours perish, 
Whereby swollen ambitions dwindle, 
While just this or that poor impulse, 
Which for once had play unstifled, 
Seems the sole work of a lifetime 
That away the rest have trifled. 
—Browning. 


Those who have ascended to the summit 
of the mountain sit quiet and familiarly 
side by side; it is only those who are climb- 
ing with briers about their legs that kick 
and scramble.—Landor. 
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“ With its head in the clouds,” 





PIRES PEAK, 


One of the most famous mountains 











in America stands about midway between 
Denver and Pueblo. Forty years ago, | 
it took as many days to reach it as it | 
now takes hours, so improved are the | 


transportation facilities. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. offer fast and 
luxurious trains with only one change 
between New York or Boston’ and 
important points in Colorado. 


A copy of “America’s Winter Resorts” will be sent free-on receipt of a 
two cent stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York, 
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The Redemption of Darnley 


By Karl Edwin Harriman 


COLLEGE spirit is of two kinds — that 
which moves the college man, and that 
which sways the college mob. The one is 
distinctly a characteristic of the individual, 
genuine, sincere; the other actuates only the 
movements of the crowd, spurious and 
false. Individually, therefore, the average 
college man is an animal easily controlled, 
obedient, and harmless; while collectively. 
college men, swayed by the impulse of the 
moment, constitute one of the most irre- 
sponsible, disreputable, and altogether dan- 
gerous mobs of incipient criminals to be 
found anywhere out of jail. 

This is the story of the college mob; and 
its spirit jangles out of tune. Moreover, it 
is the story of the long ago, before the pen- 
sive co-eds came in hordes to soften and re- 
strain the fury of the student body. It 
has about it an almost medievel ferocity. 
Such an incident as that which forms the 
base would be impossible now. The West 
has become civilized—Easternized, if you will. 





There are those, to be sure, who still main-— 


tain it to be nothing more than a wide ex- 
panse of territory peopled with a certain 
washed-out New-Englandism; but the West 
scorns this allegation. It goes its way 
building more bridges, laying more rails, 
and rejoicing—not to say boasting—in its 
civilization, while at the same time it 
looks back with a tear-tempered smile at 
that other day when a certain ingenuous 
lawlessness was the key-note of its life and 
a sort of semi-barbarism reigned supreme. 

There are white-haired men to be found 
seattered here and there between Chicago 
and the coast who remember, albeit vaguely, 
haleyon days of circus mobs at old Ann 
Arbor. Their recollections dimmed and soft- 
ened by the intervening years, they have 
come to regard the scenes and incidents of 
their college life as the designs traced by 
fairy fingers in the fabric of some youthful, 
half-forgotten dream. 

So this is the Old Man’s story, told in the 
old way—his way, as near as it is possible 
for me to transcribe his words: 


«* And that,” said Jamison, in conclusion, 
“is how Kelly beat his kidnappers.” 

The Old Man had heard him through at- 
tentively. He had smiled, and his eyes 
had twinkled his pleasures behind his huge 
spectacles. 

“T see the old customs haven’t entirely 
died out,” he said; and then: “ By-the-way, 
do circuses show here nowadays?” 

Jamison, who was a P.G., shook his head. 
“Not in the term,” he replied; “at least 
the big ones don’t. You used to have great 
times with circuses, didn’t you? I believe 
there are still two or three rather lively 
stories rolling about town yet, of your ex- 
ploits. Ever have a hand in one of the 
rows yourself?” 

We waited for the Old Man’s answer. It 
did not come for a moment. He regarded 
the ash of his cigar critically. 

“Yes, I did have a hand in one of the 
famous old rows,” he said, finally. “It 
was in my Freshman year. I really didn’t 
do much more than look on. It was pretty 
rough.” 

Jamison called a waiter and pointed to 
the Old Man’s stein. It was refilled and set 
before him. He nodded his thanks. 

“ Pretty bad row, was it?” one of us sug- 
gested —I think little Clifford, a Sopho- 
more who was waiting over for summer 
school. 

“Yes, pretty bad,” replied the Old Man, 
lifting the stone mug to his lips with a lit- 
tle inclination of his head—* pretty bad.” 

“ Anybody hurt?” 

“Yes, good many hurt, none seriously— 
fifteen or twenty, if I remember right.” 
He lowered the stein, and squaring himself 
before us, rested his elbows on the stained 
table and pulled at his mustache with both 
hands. It was Commencement week, and 
the Old Man was back for his class re- 
union. 

“Most of you have heard the story of it, 
I guess,” he said. “ But maybe you’ve never 
had it at first hand. Id just as soon tell 
it. It was all that happened exciting dur- 
ing my whole college course. The boys got 
a good-enough time out of it to remain 
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quiet for four years afterward. I believe, 
though. lesser rows have occurred once or 
twice since.” 

“Tell it, anyway!” Jamison called, down 
the length of the table. 

The Old Man smiled and relighted his 
cigar. 

““We were a different sort of fellows in 
those days,” he began, “ different from you 
boys. You see, most of us had been born 
and bred on farms, and when we got here 
it was the first time in our lives that we’d 
been free from the restraining influences 
of home-—pretty apt to be a little careless— 
rough—you know. I guess nearly all you 
boys come from the cities, where a sort of 
higher civilization prevails than used to 
out here on what was then generally called 
the Western frontier. There were fewer of 
us, too. And knowing each other, there 
was seldom a row of any sort that every 
chap in college hadn’t a hand in. Taking it 
all together, I think there was a little more 
spirit—of the wrong kind—in my day than 
there is now, when interests are so divided, 
and the classes so big, that members don’t 
know one another.” 

Jamison, the oldest among us, and an 
honor man in sociology, nodded gravely. 
“Yes, the fellows are pretty tame now, 
comparatively, I suppose,” he said. 

“T guess so,’ the Old Man went on. 
“Still, in the old days there was always 
some one man who stood at the head of 
things, whom the others looked up to as a 
sort of chief. ‘There was such a one here 
in my time. He was a Junior when I came, 
a tremendously big fellow, hailing from 
somewhere up in the wilds of Wisconsin. 
He stood a perfect giant, six feet three or 
four in his stocking feet. Let me see: as I 
remember, he must have been about twenty- 
seven. By-the-way, that’s one of the things 


“I’ve noticed, coming back here year after 


year to reunions, the students seem to be 
younger each time I come—” 

“Yes,” little Clifford broke in, who 
shouldn’t have; “it ‘ll be nothing but a big 
kindergarten, before long.” 

“T shouldn’t say that,” the Old Man pro- 
ceeded, “ but the boys look younger, anyway. 
Nowadays a fellow’s fitted for college by the 
time he’s sixteen; in my day a man under 
twenty-five seldom showed up for matricu- 
lation. Our big man’s name was Darnley 
—Frank Darnley; he was a good bit of a 
fighter, and the most devil-may-care chap 
I ever knew in my life. He went into the 
army afterwards. The Indians killed him— 
out West, ten or a dozen years ago. There 
was a good deal about it in the papers at 
the time. As I’ve said, he was a Junior 
when I was a Freshman; and our big circus 
row came along in the spring of that year, 
around the first of June, if I remember cor- 
rectly — anyway, it was before examina- 
tions. One day a lot of men came into town 
to put up the bills. There was a big* board 
down on Huron Street, near the engine- 
house, only there wasn’t an engine-house 
there then—just a vacant lot full of rag- 
weed and golden-rod. Coming up from the 
post-office one morning, I stopped to read 
the bills.” 

Hesitating, the Old Man regarded first 
one of us, then another. He pulled steadily 
at his cigar the while, as though arranging 
the details of his story in his mind. 

“While I was standing there Darnley 
came along. He hadn’t seen the posters, 
either, and stopped alongside me. I must 
have looked like a pygmy in the shadow of 
his bigness. As he stared at the pictures 
his face lighted up, and looking down at me 
he said, ‘Well, I guess we'll have to bust 
up that show, won’t we?’ I think I looked 
at him stupidly, for he said the same thing 
again. You see, being a Freshman, I didn’t 
know anything of the average college mob’s 
natural, instinctive antipathy for a circus. 
‘And it’s a railroad show,’ Darnley said. 
‘When’s it coming?’ He had to stoop to 
read the little date-bill beneath the pictures. 
Tf I’m not mistaken, the show was due in 
Ann Arbor in about two weeks.” 

The Old Man paused a moment. 

“Go on,” some one called. He pulled back 
his chair so he could cross his legs. With 
one forearm resting on the table, his fingers 
fumbling the handle of the stein, he talked 
to us, sidewise: 

“The morning of circus day a lot of us 
went down to the station to see the show 
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There wasn’t a beautiful stone 
station with a‘ terraced lawn and _ flower- 


come in. 


beds there then; just a cheap, barny, old 
wooden building painted a dark red. I'd 
never seen a circus get into a town before. 
There were five or six elephants—big fel- 
lows in my eyes—and the way they steadied 
the heavy wagons and_tarpaulin-covered 
chariots, as the men rolled them down the 
gangways from the cars, was mighty inter- 
esting, I can tell you. Darnley didn’t mingle 
with us that morning. He sat on a fence at 
the top of State Street hill and watched the 
process from there. As circuses go now, 
that wasn’t a particularly large one, but it 
was the biggest I’d ever seen—it was the 
second, you know. There were three or four 
camels, fifteen or twenty cages, and about a 
hundred horses. We followed the caravan 
to the show- ground. In my day circuses 
used to exhibit on the old fair - ground, 
away out Washtenaw Avenue. The big field 
has been cut up into city lots since, and the 
ring, side- show, and wagon sites of long 
ago have gone the way of all things earthly. 
A good many of us hung around the tent 
all the afternoon. Darnley advised a few to 
go inside, just to allay suspicion, and of 
course we obeyed. We obeyed Darnley in 
everything. But we were impatient for the 
night performance, just the same. There 
was row in the very air. It was a_ hot, 
still day: not a breeze stirring. 

“Tf we'd only known that those tough- 
faced circus men had been warned by an 
agent who had come to town a few days 
ahead of the show, that there was trouble 
brewing, I’m pretty certain there wouldn’t 
have been any row at all. They were 
theroughly prepared for us. About ten 
minutes before the performance began that 
night, scores of them came into the tent 
and lolled around on the grass at the 
edge of the hippodrome track. Each one of 
them fondled a heavy tent-stake, about four 
feet long, shod with iron at one end, and 
as big around as a young tree. The faces 
of the men were sour and sullen, and the 
glances they shot us, every now and then, 
boded il for any one who might attempt 
to make a disturbance. At the same time we 
were armed, too. Most of us carried heavy 
canes, and there were a few whose coat 
tails bulged suspiciously. I am not prepared 
to say there was not a coupling-pin here 
and there among us. Also there were a 
few sections of lead pipe, about two feet 
long, concealed down innocent-looking trou- 
ser legs.” 

* Phew!” whistled little Clifford. “I’m 
— glad I wasn’t in college in your 
ay!’ 

“Well, you know, I told you we were a 
pretty lawless crowd,” the Old Man explain- 
ed. Continuing, he said: 

“Tt had been agreed that we were to act 
upon a signal given by Darnley. My seat 
was near his, and as he turned his face in 
my direction I saw a cold, steely, glitter 
in his eyes that said ‘trouble’ as plainly 
as though the word had been written on his 
forehead. I think the presence of those 
stake-men around the hippodrome incensed 
him greatly. As I look back at the whole 
affair now, it seems to me to have been one 
of the cruelest, most useless schemes of de- 
struction ever conceived. There we were, 
young men, being educated at the expense 
of the State, resolved upon destroying a 
large and valuable piece of property, and 
for absolutely no reason in the world. Alone, 
such a desire would not have come to any 
one of us; but as a whole, we were swayed 
by the impulse that always sways the mob 
—the impulse to destroy. We hadn’t even 
the excuse of having been swindled to fali 
back upon. The performance was splendid. 
as far as we allowed it to go. The ring 
show was as good as any I have seen since, 
and even at that early day the exploits of a 
trained elephant have never been surpassed 
in my experience. 

“As you all know, when a circus per- 
formance is about half over, a man comes 
out and announces the ‘concert.’ Well, he 
came out that night as usual. He was in 
the middle of his flowery speech when Darn- 
ley stood up. The eves of every student 
in that great tent were upon him. In one 
hand he clutched his piece of lead pipe. 
Waving it above his head, he shouted, 
‘Time!’ He fired the word with all the pow- 
er of his deep lungs. The work of the ring 
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performers stopped upon the instant. We 
quivered with excitement. He was to lead 
the rush out of the seats. The concert-an- 
nouncer, standing on a blue tub between the 
two rings, turned, and gazed full at Darn- 
ley, whose great height marked him among 
us. The man was not so far away but that 
we could see the scowl on his face as he 
shook his fist and dared Darnley to come 
into the ring. The canvas-men with the 
stakes had been taken by surprise. They 
saw our weapons, and they stood by stu- 
pidly, fondling their clubs. Darnley did not 
wait for a second invitation from the man 
on the blue tub. He crouched, and with a 
magnificent spring cleared the heads of 
those below him, four rows deep. The man 
on the tub lingered only long enough to 
fill his lungs full of the yellow air of the 
tent, and shout the circus warning-cry with 
all his might—” 

“Was it ‘Hey, Rube’?” broke in little 
Clifford, excitedly. 

“That was it. I’d heard about that call, 
but never knew its significance. It took me 
a little less than a second to learn. Upon 
the instant we were crowding into the rings 
after Darnley. We fell upon the apparatus 
of the performers, and brought it to the 
ground, breaking whatsoever we could. 
Screams went up from the edge of our 
crowd, followed by a series of long swishes 
and chuggy, sodden thumps. The cireus 
men were getting in their work with the 
iron-shod stakes. We fled before them en 
masse, cutting ropes and smashing seats and 
apparatus as we rushed. Nor were our own 
weapons idle. Every moment a curse would 
cut the air, telling us some canvas-man or 
other had gone down under a blow from a 
cane or a piece of lead pipe. Darnley, hat- 
less, his coat torn, led us around that hip- 
podrome track like race-horses. In one hand 
he wielded a piece of pipe, and in the other 
a revolver, which he swung from right to 
left before him. The canvas-men fell back 
on either side as we rushed upon them. It 
was our turn. The blows fell thick and fast 
on their uncovered skulls. Twice Darnley 
fired; not to kill, he told me afterwards, 
but to scare. And he succeeded. While we 
were thus rioting inside the tent, another 
cohort was busy without. A dozen students 
or more had come upon the grounds late 
and by a roundabout route. Each carried 
a pail and one of those hand-pumps they 
used to use in washing carriages. Circling 
the tent while the row was on inside, in 
which all the employees of the show were 
engaged, they pumped the contents of the 
pails upon the canvas toy 
they pumped was sulphuric acid. pilfered 
from the laboratory. In less than three min- 
utes that tent top looked like a huge sieve; 
and through the holes burned by the acid 
we could see the stars.” 

The Old Man paused. No one spoke. 
Then he added, quietly: “Though I say it, 
who shouldn’t—for I was there and bore 
a hand, silent though it was—we did thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of damage to that 
property that night. and committed crimes 
of destruction that should have landed ev- 
ery mother’s son of us in State prison.’ 

‘Silence ensued among us. We had heard 
vague legends of the old circus fights—but 
never before a detailed story of one of 
them—which, to this day. cause white-haired 
cireus men to shiver whenever the name 
“Ann Arbor” is mentioned in their pres- 
ence. 

The silence was broken by little Clifford, 
who asked, earnestly. “ Was that all?” 

The Old Man smiled—a bit sadly, I 
thought. “No, not quite; there was a 
little more, but haven’t I talked long 
enough ?” 

“No, heavens, no!” we shouted in con- 
cert. We begged him to proceed. 

* Well, at the first rush every performer 
in those two rings fled. Men and women 
alike hurried to some place of safety. They 
scampered under the side walls, and con- 
cealed themselves beneath wagons. We 
didn’t know it, but after the first attack 
a lot of the workmen withdrew and began 
loading up the show property and hauling 
it off to the station. I don’t believe there 
was a bit of apparatus left standing after 
we had been at work ten minutes, and not 
for a moment had the stake-wielders been 
idle. More than one student went down 
in the dirt under their blows; and more 
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than one of their own number crawled away 
in the darkness to nurse a cracked head. 
With a fresh vigor we began a systematic 
wrecking of the whole show. We ripped 
the canvas, tore up the seats and smashed 
them, attempted to set fire to the poles, 
and, in fact, there was no form of destruc- 
tion that was not attempted. In the midst 
of it all we were suddenly diverted by a 
ripping noise at the far end of the tent, 
followed by a tremendous trumpeting; and 
a second later one of those trained ele- 
phants, loose and rampaging, was bearing 
down upon us. In his trunk the immense 
beast waved a long stake, sweeping it from 
side to side like a reaper his scythe, while 
on his massive head sat a keeper, cursing 
with each stride the animal took and with 
every curse digging the sharp goad deep 
into its neck. It was an unfair game. Men 
—even men with clubs—we dared face, but 
an elephant trained to that sort of thing 
was another matter. We fled precipitately 
before the maddened beast, flinging away 
our weapons as we ran. Straight in front 
of me appeared a long perpendicular rent 
in the wall of the tent. I made for it, 
leaped through, not into the open air, 
as I had expected, but into the dressing- 
tent of the women performers. It was en- 
tirely deserted. There was a circle of open 
trunks in the middle of the plot. In front 
of each trunk a post had been driven, with a 
shelf on the top supporting a little mirror. 
On ropes, running this way and that at the 
height of one’s head, hung various articles 
of women’s apparel. I distinctly remember 
seeing a pair of pink tights draped over the 
back of a canvas folding-chair. Even in 
that moment of danger they reminded me 
of the ‘Queen of the Air’ on the bills—” 

“You didn’t stop to find out if they 
were the same, did you?” Jamison called, 
whereat the Old Man laughed. 

“No, sirree! What I did was leap that 
low wall of trunks and crouch behind the 
highest, out of sight in the dim half-light 
of the tent. I couldn’t get out, you see, 
save by the way I’d entered, and I had no 
overwhelming desire to tilt with that ele- 
phant. The canvas walls were guyed down 
so tight there was no lifting them—at least I 
was not strong enough—so I simply stretch- 
ed myself out there on the grass behind that 
trunk and beneath the open, overhanging, 
lid. I heard cries, curses, and the sound of 
rushing feet from the rings, and knew the 
contest was still being waged. It wasn’t 
till the next day that I learned how many 
—students and circus men alike—that ele- 
phant had done for on his mad rampage. 
But when the cries and screams were 
loudest, and the beast’s trumpeting the 
savagest, there fell upon my ear another 
sound, different from all these, a plaintive 
little whine. I thought there must be a 
puppy tied somewhere in the dressing-tent. 
The whine didn’t cease, but grew louder and 
shriller. Then I recognized it. It was the 
cry of a baby. I didn’, dare raise my head, 
for fear of having it knocked off. I lay 
there a long time listening to that baby ery. 
! had about summoned up enough courage 
to get up and make an investigation when, 
with my heart in my mouth, I became aware 
of hurrying footsteps near at hand. Twist- 
ing my head, I peeked out of my fort through 
the chink between my trunk and the one 
next—and beheld Darnley. He stood not 
fifteen feet away, between the trunks and 
the opening into the big tent. He passed 
his hand over his eyes and looked this way 
and that, as though dazed. His face was 
all bloody, and his clothes were torn. In 
one hand he still clutched his revolver. I 
was too scared to move. The man looked 
actually insane. Through the chink I 
watched him. And that unseen baby had 
not ceased crying for an instant. All at 
once Darnley seemed to hear it, too. He 
started, and half crouched, his face drawn 
and tense, his eyes glowing like coals 
through the blood around them. For an in- 
stant he hesitated, then began creeping for- 
ward on his hands and knees. He was mak- 
ing direct for the trunk behind which I lay. 
I didn’t breathe. I don’t know why I 
should have been so frightened at Darnley, 
but I was. Reaching the trunk, he stood up- 
right, then bent over it, holding his revol- 
ver down as though he rather expected some 
ogre to leap up at him. I heard him utter 
an exclamation of surprise and wonder. 
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Lying as I was, I could still see him as he 
drew back. In his arms—from which his 
sleeves hung in tatters—he held a baby. The 
little thing had been asleep in the tray of 
that trunk all the time. I suppose the com- 
motion had awakened it, and it had been 
its ery of fright at finding itself alone that 
we had both heard. Darnley held it close to 
him, and he glanced from one side to the 
other as though seeking some avenue of 
escape. I heard him mumble something to 
the baby, and he sort o’ rocked it in his 
arms. Suddenly, without a trump of warn- 
ing, through the ring entrance surged the 
immense hulk of the elephant. The brute 
had rid himself of his keeper, and was out 
for a fight on his own hook. He saw Darn- 
ley, and seemed to recognize in him the 
leader of the mob. Lifting his trunk and 
holding it rigid, he trumpeted like mad, and 
made a tremendous lunge for him. Darnley 
was too quick. He dashed across the tent, 
still hugging the baby in his arms. Nor did 
it take me long to get from behind that 
trunk. I followed Darnley, confident that 
his genius would discover some means of 
escape. And it did. Stooping, he seized 
hold the hem of the tent wall, and gave it 
a sudden jerk. A rope outside must have 
broken, for the canvas lifted. Crouching, he 
glided under, with me following, and not 
ten seconds before the elephant arrived at 
the point of exit. I heard a scraping sound 
as the beast’s great front dashed into the 
wall, and turning, curiously, saw the canvas 
belly out like a sail suddenly filled. I look- 
ed around for some sign of Darnley. Emer- 
ging from the half-lighted tent, I could not 
see a foot ahead in the dense darkness sur- 
rounding me. Here and there I could dis- 
tinguish what seemed to me to be blacker 
blots, and could hear cries and yells, but 
Darnley had vanished. Without lingering to 
learn what had so suddenly become of him, 
T took to my heels.” 

The Old Man struck a match, and applied 
the flame to his cigar, which he had allowed 
to go out again and again. “I did some 
pretty tall running, I can tell you,” he said. 

“But what did he do with the baby?” 
some one asked. 

The Old Man rolled his cigar around un- 
til it burned evenly. “I’m getting to that,” 
he replied. “Of course I couldn’t follow 
him. He’d left no trail in the darkness. 
But I felt pretty sure trouble would con- 
tinue at the station when the circus train 
attempted to pull out. The larger canvas 
was nearly all down when I issued from the 
dressing-tent, and there were only five or 
six wagons standing around, waiting for the 
last loads. I made my way to the station by 
a rather roundabout course that took me 
through the old cemetery. At the top of 
the hill a great crowd of students had con- 
gregated, and they were hurling stones down 
at the cars. Every now and then the crash 
of broken glass would tell us that one of 
the missiles had gotten in its work. A guard 
of workmen had been thrown out around the 
cars, and nearer than the top of that hill 
none of us dared approach. In the flicker- 
ing yellow light of the gasolene-lamps we 
could make out the men as they hurried up 
and down the length of the train, loading 
the show property. Prompted by the usual 
youthful curiosity to see things at short 
range, I made a long detour, and, crossing 
the track, approached the train from the oth- 
er side. There was only a narrow gravel 
stretch there between the rails and the 
river, and it was unguarded. I was slip- 
ping along the length of the train when I 
stopped suddenly at the edge of a low, light- 
ed window in a passenger-coach, one from 
the last. A man was pacing up and down 
the aisle. At every step he uttered an ex- 
clamation or an oath. He hadn’t any coat 
on, and his shirt sleeves were rolled up, ex- 
posing his brawny forearms, all covered 
with blue taftoo marks. In a wicker chair 
at the edge of the window through which 
I looked sat a woman. She was dressed 
in a tarnished costume of tights, that were 
covered with tinsel. She was all huddled 
up, and swayed back and forth as though 
in pain. The man stopped in front of her 
and brandished his revolver. The woman 
leaped forward and seized his arm. She 
appeared terribly frightened. She told him 
not to do anything, that it would be all 
right, and not to worry or get excited. 
She added she’d not known what she was 
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doing, that she had been scared. I couldn’t 
make out what she meant, of course. The 
man jerked away from her. I caught a good 
glimpse of both their faces then, and recog- 
nized them. They had ridden together at 
the head of the parade that morning.” 

*Oh, I see now!” little Clifford broke 
in. “It was their baby he was talking 
about—” 

“Shut up, cancha!” Evesson exclaimed, 
giving him a nudge in the_ribs. 

“Seemed so,” the Old Man continued. 
“When he jerked away from the woman he 
ran the length of the coach, crossed the 
platform, and dashed through the last car. 
I hurried down that gravel embankment, 
stumbling at every step. There was a big 
gasolene-flambeau out there on the rear 
platform. It lighted up the man’s face 
vividly. I crouched down by the wheels, 
hidden myself, though in a position ena- 
bling me to witness whatever might occur. 
The last of the wagons and the mad ele- 
phant were descending the hill, with the 
crowd following boldly. The woman in 
tights joined the man on the platform. She 
took hold of his arm, but he flung her off 
again with a curse. The poor humbled thing 
sank on the floor at his feet and began to 
sob brokenly. The man glanced at her and 
sneered. He said something about her hav- 
ing thought only of herself. Then facing 
the mob, not fifty feet away, he yelled with 
all the strength of his lungs, ‘I'll give five 
hundred dollars to the one that turns over 
my baby tc me uninjured!’ You should 
have heard the crowd jeer. In the midst 
of the catcalls some one shouted, ‘ Here’s 
Darnley!’ And through the throng there 
came a tall figure, running, pushing those 
before him to right and left as he made his 
way. He carried something in his arms. 
Thrusting one of the train guards out of the 
way, he clambered up the steps of the rear 
platform. The man who had shouted the 
offer raised his revolver as though to strike 
him, and then caught sight of what it was 
he carried in his arms. The woman saw, 
too, at the same time, and she reached out 
to take it. ‘There’s your baby; he isn’t 
hurt,’ Darnley said, feebly, and made to de- 
scend the three steps. He wavered, tot- 
tered, knocked against the proprietor of 
the show, and fell fainting on the plat- 
form—” 

“What became of him then?” Evesson 
asked. 

“Oh, they dosed him up, and by-and-by 
he came out of the car and joined us. We 
thought maybe they’d do him up, and had 
about made up our minds to attack the 
train to rescue him, when he appeared. A 
great many of the boys had gone home. 
and he advised the rest of us to do the 
same. He told me how he had fared after 
getting out of the dressing-tent. He hadn’t 
seen me at all. A cireus man chased him. 
and he only missed having his head cracked 
by stumbling just as the fellow struck at 
him. The stake came down on his shoulder. 
It broke his collar - bone—simple fracture. 
though, and didn’t hurt him much—” 

“How many of you were fired?” asked 
little Clifford, with rare courage. 

* A good many,” the Old Man drawled—“ a 
good many, with Darnley among them. But 
he came back the next year and got his de- 
gree. That was the funny part of it. The 
circus people saw by the papers he had been 
expelled—the affair was all written up: 
told how he had saved the proprietor’s 
baby; it seemed that elephant played havoc 
in the dressing-tent—and they sent a peti- 
tion to the president asking that he be re- 
instated. It wouldn’t have done, that year. 
of course. But the baby business had a 
tendency to redeem him in the eyes of the 
faculty —he was a first-rate student — so 
they gave him his degree the following 
year. That’s all there is to the story, but 
I guess it’s enough. Isn’t it, boys?” 

As he finished, the Old Man took out his 
watch. He glanced down at it. 

“Great and suffering Job!” he exclaimed. 
rising and kicking back his chair, “ It’s after 
one o’clock, and I told my wife I’d be back 
at half past ten. I’ll bet ten dollars she’s 
sitting up yet, waiting for me—over at the 
Cook House!” 

He was off like a shot. He did not even 
eall “ Good-night,” as he fled. The screen- 
door banged shut behind him, and, for a 
moment, we heard his hurrying footfalls on 
the walk outside. 












































































Santa Claus’s Understudy 
By Henry Edward Rood 


As Christmas drew nearer and nearer, 
Buzzer and Beeby grew more and more ex- 
cited. Many were the talks they had as to 
what they wanted Santa Claus to bring, and 
whether he would bring all they asked, and 
—fearful possibility !—whether he might not 
forget to come at all. 

“You see, fother,” said Buzzer, one even- 
ing as we sat in front of the fireplace, 
“Santy Claus ’s got so many homes to call 
to, an’ so many little childruns to ’member 
*bout!” 

“So many!” Beeby echoed, with a sigh 
which caused that very fat little person to 
tremble from head to foot. She was four; 
her brother was nearly six. 

“ Well,” suggested Ethel, putting down the 


magazine she was trying to read in the twi-° 


light, “why don’t you little folks remind 
Santa Claus by sending him letters— 

“ Hooray!” shouted Buzzer, instantly hurl- 
ing himself from one of my knees to the 
floor, and starting on a run toward the li- 
brary. 

“Ray! Rayooray!” squealed Beeby, care- 
fully sliding from the other knee and trot- 
ting heavily after him. ‘ What’s oo’ goin’ 
to do, Buzzer?” she continued, anxiously. 

“ Gettin’ pencils-an-paper! Now come 
back, sister, to where fother-an-mother are. 
Here’s your pencil.” 

Back they came, and plumped themselves 
down on the rug beside me. 

“What are you going to ask Santa Claus 
to bring?” Ethel inquired. 

“ Driim an’ two guns an’ ’leven horns,” be- 
gan Buzzer, promptly. 

‘An’ dolly what goes sleepy-by wif her 
eyes shut when 00’ ‘lay her down,” added 
Beeby. 

“ An’ a baby el’phant, an’ a pony, an’ a 
box of candy seegars—" 

“Warm mittens an’ a big, big, awfw’ big, 
bwed puddin’!” Beeby concluded, eestatically. 

Ethel turned her face aside and coughed. 
In a moment she said: 

“Don’t you want a nice sled? And a 
box of tools, Buzzer?” 

“Yep!” he cried, eagerly. “ Only - it must 
be a sleigh with bells set up high an’ hosses’ 
tails flyin’, an’ a workshop with a attic an’ 
stairs to climb, an’ a sawmill downstairs—” 

“ Wha’, what does me want, muvver?” 
Beeby broke in, her lip trembling a little 
as she feared she was being left out. 

“Why, dearie,” said Ethel, bending over 
and kissing the top of her head, “ how would 
you like a beautiful sled, too, and a dolly- 
house with furniture in it, and a warm, 
sweet little muff, and picture-books— 

“ An’ a big bwoom, like Nohwa’s?” 
“Well,” said Ethel, “ suppose we make it 
wee little broom?” 

“ Aw’ right! Oh, goody, goody!” 

And with much hard breathing and wrink- 
ling of babylike brows and biting of pencil 
ends, they laboriously composed their let- 
ters. Buzzer’s was finished first, and he 
handed it to me with a great show of 
pride. 

‘You see the pictures in it,” he remark- 
ed, critically, “they’s pretty fine. Don’t 
b'lieve Santy Claus ‘ll bring ’em all, but 
lll give him a trenormous chance, any- 
how.” 

Just then Beeby carefully hid her pencil 
under the edge of the rug, and slowly climb- 
ed to her feet, and, with a sigh indicative 
of great relief, handed me her letter. 

“Myme pencil didn’t w’ite easy,” she ob- 
served, “so it isn’t all down ; , but Santa 
Tlaus can ’magine it, jus’ same.’ 

“Didn’t you wroten down Sanilitie you 
want, sister?” Buzzer inquired. 

Beeby shook her head. 

“No, but it fought. it all down in my 
head, jus’ same.’ 

“ Now, then,” said Buzzer, while a wor- 
ried expression spread over his face, “ whot’ll 
we do with ’em?” 

* Puttem in ’e fire,” said Beeby. 

“ An’ lettem burn up!” 

“Yep,” said the very fat little person. 
“ When dey flies away in smokes Santy 
Tlaus sees ’em up in heaven.” 

Ethel was about to remonstrate to the 
effect that heaven was not the permanent 
residence of Santa, but thought better of 
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it, and stopped. She told me afterward 
that it seemed sacrilegious for Beeby to con- 
fuse things so, but I calmed her theological 
disquietude by saying it was perfectly nat- 
ural for the babies to get Christmas, and 
Santa Claus’s storehouse, mixed up with 
nd celestial realms. So we let it go at 
that. 

“Tl put mine in first,” said Buzzer, step- 
ping to the fireplace. 

“No!”  Beeby protested, vigorously. 
* Ladies first, don’t it is, muvver?” she con- 
cluded, appealingly. 

“T have it!” I cried, starting from my 
chair and clapping my hands. 

“What have you got, fother?” Buzzer 
demanded, suspiciously, as if he thought it 
might be scarlet fever. 

“Well, let’s all form a_ procession,” I 
suggested, enthusiastically. “First I'll go 
ahead, then Buzzer and Beeby side by side, 
and mother last. We’ll walk around in a 
parade, chaunting a soul-inspiring chaunt, 
and stop in front of the fireplace. When I 
say ‘ Bing— Bang— Boom!’ both of you 
children toss your letters in at the same 
time.” 

Buzzer and Beeby literally tumbled over 
each other in their haste to get in position, 
and Ethel rose up, saying, in an aside: 

“You great, big, overgrown boy! What 
are you going to do next?” 

“Fall in there!” I commanded, sternly. 
“The procession’s ready to procesh.” 

Then, all solemnly and slowly, we marched 
away, out into the hall, across to the din- 
ing-room, twice around the table, then back 
through the hall to the library, twice around 
that, then into the room of the big fireplace 
again, and up to the hearth, where we 
formed in line, and for the last time repeat- 
ed the stirring poem which had been com- 
posed off-hand—“ also offhead,”’ Ethel adds. 
And this was it: 


Santy Claus, Santy Claus! 
Read this letter! 
Santy Claus, Santy Claus, 
I’m sure you'd better! 
Here it is, here it is, 
Into the fire! 
Fly away, fly away, 
Fly away higher! 
Bing! Bang! BOOM!! 


As we shouted the last word Buzzer and 
Beeby tossed their letters into the great 
fireplace; there were two bright flashes, two 
little bursts of smoke; and two sheets of 
blackened ash remained. 

Buzzer recovered first. “Hey, there, 
Santa Claus!” he called, leaning over and 
looking up the chimney, “got my letter 

et?” 

“ Don’t be such a silly child,” said Beeby, 
reprovingly. “It isn’t up to th’ top of th’ 
vapple trees yet.” 

Then we sat down again on chairs and 
rugs. in thoughtful contem lation of the 
sticks burning in the huge brick fireplace, 
with its broad red hearth. On either side 
the wood-work was black, and so was the 
mantel above, but the tall, narrow doors of 
the funny closets at each end were painted 
white. 

“ Fother,” Buzzer began, “is our chimbley 
big ’nough for Santy to come down?” 

* Oh, T’m sure it is, little son.’ 

“Does oo’ sposen Santy Tlaus eveh was 
in dis woom?” Beeby demanded, incredu- 
lously. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if he’d been here a 
hundred times — eighty or ninety, anyhow. 
This is a very old house, baby-girl.” 

“Old as you are?” asked Buzzer. 

“Old as myme is?” asked Beeby. 

“Yes, indeed,” Ethel answered. “ Older 
than grandpapa and grandmamma, too.” 

When this astonishing information had 
been inwardly received and assimilated, 
Beeby remarked, solemnly, 

“Me sposen Prophetelijah hunged up his 
*tockin’ in dis woom oncet.” 

Then Nora appeared at the doorway, and 
the youngsters, seeing her, tore across the 
hallway to their eventide feast of bread and 
milk. 


For a week before Christmas the very air 
was alive with expectation of coming events. 
Three times did Jason drive the children 
down to the village stores, gay and festive 
with holiday goods. Once Ethel went with 
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them; once IT weyt along, but the third time 
they went alone. When they came home af- 
ter the last trip their little banks were very, 
very empty indeed. Ethel had impressed upon 
each that at least one Christmas gift ought 
to be purchased for the other; but the young- 
sters decided that Buzzer should buy his 
own present and that Beeby should buy hers. 
By means of this eminently practical ar- 
rangement he secured just what he wanted, 
and so did she; and both were fully satisfied. 

The day before Christmas a letter came 
addressed to Buzzer and Beeby. It was writ- 
ten on very beautiful pink paper which was 
ornamented, in one corner, by a design of 
blue roses and bright yellow violets, bound 
around with ribbon of brilliant carmine; and 
this is what it said: 


“Tce PALACE, SNOWLAND, 
Canpy CouNntrRY, 
December 23. 

DEAR CHILDREN,—Poor old Santy Claus is 
laid up with sunstroke, so he can’t come to 
vour house this year. But wait a minute. 
Don’t ery yet, or feel bad. Because I have 
got my old frend Squire Springger (with two 
gees), to take my sleigh around, filled full 
pretty near to Busting. Tomorrow night, 
Chrismas Eve, long about 8 o’clock, my old 
frend will be at your father’s house. He’s 
going there first, and will be on hand early. 
Tell your father Judg Lathrop to telephone 
Squire Springger at 12 o’clock noon the day 
before Chrismas. Telephone 16 C., and be 
sure to telephone, important, without no 
mistake. 

Your respectfull and truely, 

Santy C.” 
flitted across 


Amazement, doubt, anxiety, 


_ the faces of Buzzer and Beeby as this letter 


was read aloud, and then they burst into 
shouts of delight, Ethel and I joining them. 

“Ts th’ Squire reely comin’ back?” asked 
Buzzer, dancing around and around. 

“Ts Santy Tlaus sentim?” asked Beeby, 
jumping up and down, and clapping her 
hands. 

“Tsn’t it fine,’ said Ethel, “to think he 
hasn’t forgotten us? Why, he’s been away 
nearly four months, and none of us knew 
where he went to.” 

“Yes, we does,” said Buzzer. “ Th’ letter 
says he’s been visitin’ Santy Claus.” 

“Why, that explains the whole thing,” I 
added. 

“Myme mus’ go wight away to Mis’ Pa- 
gent’s, an’ tell cook Shusan,” Beeby remark- 
ed, vigorously, starting for the door. “ Glad- 
die Pagent said Squire went away ‘cause 
Shusan wouldn’t mawwyim.” 

“Mercy!” cried Ethel. “ Hold on, Beeby! 
Come back—now. never you mind anything 
about Susan and Squire Springger. You 
just forget it right away.” 

“Yep,” said Buzzer. ‘“ Missis Pagent 
wunt have any cook soon, ’cause Susan’s 
goin’ to marry our Jason, anyhow.” 

* What!” exclaimed Ethel. 

“T bet six dollars they is, jus’ 
Buzzer concluded, confidently. 

“T guess you little folks had better go 
out now and play,” I added, hastily; and 
they did so, while I hastened to the nearest 
telephone, at Carmot’s store, nearly a mile 
distant. It was just twelve o’clock when I 
got connected with the number the Squire 
had given me, and in half a minute his jovial 
voice roared a greeting over the wire. 

“Sausage an’ succotash!” the Squire 
cried, joyously. “Glad to hear th’ hallu- 
cinatin’ verbal imagery of your bennyficent 
countenance, Jedge Lathrop! How’s Missis 
Jedge an’ thet brace o’ young wild turkeys 
up your way?” 

“Do you mean Buzzer an’ Beeby?” I 
asked. 

“Th’ same, th’ identical—them there 
cheroobic young anarchists! Well, I’m com- 
in’ up to your house ‘long about Christmas 
eve, sorter playin’ understudy fer Santy 
Claws, an’—” 

“Squire, Squire!” I interrupted, reprov- 
ingly, “I’m afraid you’ve been to the the- 
atre since you were away from us, else you 
wouldn’t know what the word ‘ understudy “ 
meant.” : 

“Fer a fact, I have,” he responded, frank- 
ly. “ Actually, Jedge, I’ve been backin’ a 
comic-opery conspiracy th’ past four months, 
sorter playin’ the ‘ angel,’ so to =~ Tell 
you all about it oner ‘these days. .. . What 
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“Especially the 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER irsinia.” 


For Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Cal- 
culi, Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases 
Dependent Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A.M., M.D., M.R.C.P., London, Professor of 
the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, Cal., in his ‘‘Hand-Book of Materia Medica, 
Pharmacy and Therapeutics,’’ in the citation of remedies under the head of ‘*Chronic 


Bright’s Disease,’’ says: ‘‘Min- of Virginia, 
— waters, es pecially the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER has mea 
advocates.’’ Also, under 66 is highly rec- 
‘‘Albuminuria,’’ he says: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER commended.” 

George Halsted Boyland, A. M., M.D., °/ Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of 
the Faculty of Paris, in the New York Medical Journal, August 22, 1896, says: 
ma — acy h o* absolutely specific in all forms of Albuminuria and 

right’s Disease, whether Spring No. 2 
acute or chronic, as BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, accompanied by 
a milk diet. In all cases of pregnancy, where albumin is found in the urine, as late 
as the last week before confinement, if this water and a milk diet are prescribed, 
the albumin disappears rapidly from the urine and the patient has a positive guar- 
antee against puerperal convulsions.”’ 

T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., 2 St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘I have 
often pre- in Gouty and Rheumatic condi- 
scribed tions and in Renal Calculi, ac- 
companied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory results. In 


Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious.” 
Medical testimony which defies all imputation or question mailed to any address. 


is fo ") i 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 2.0 7,230.7) orceeis's 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 


RESTFUL SLEEP Bread Machine 


In Camp, on the Yacht, and at Home 
For HOUSEHOLD USE 


4 Perfection ” Air Mattresses Sifts the four and mixes 


10 lbs. of best bread in 
CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 





minutes. Send for Booklet. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Scientific Bread Machine 
Compan 
52nd & Media oe Philadelphia 






































One taste convinces | 


Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. | 
Also showing Mattress deflated. | = | 
Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture | 


Can be packed in small space when not in use 
Best of all modern foods 


GB™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue | 
MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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You’ll be comfortable aboard 


The Golden State Limited 


Don’t make any mistake about that. It’s that kind of a train. 
There’s a diner, of course, a buffet-smoker, an observation car, a 
compartment sleeper, and a bath room with hot and cold water, soap, and 


reat bath towels. Less than three days Chicago to Los Angeles. 
Through cars to Santa Barbara and San_Francisco. 
Electric lights; electric fans; barber shop; Booklovers’ 
Library. Lowest altitudes. Runs over the E] Paso-Rock 















R Island route—the most southerly line across the con- 
OCk Sian GRC skeet 
SYS tem about California with be sent free. 








Jno. Sebastian, P.T.M., Chicago, Ill. 













I wanter know jes now is whether you got 
a Christmas tree cut, or shall I bring one?” 
The telephone operator’s voice broke in. 

“ Waiting!” it said, impartially. 

“ Where are you, Squire?” I asked, a lit- 
tle hurriedly. “If you’re anywhere in reach 
I'll go and meet you, and we can talk it 
over—” 

“Waiting!” the operator remarked, this 
time severely. 

“—and arrange things,” I concluded. 

“ Wait—” began the operator, but now the 

Squire broke in. 
_“Shoofly, sissy!” he observed, cheerfully. 
“Go off somewhere an’ read a story-book. 
. .. Well, Jedge, seein’ it’s you, I’m at the 
other telephone across Carmot’s store, back 
o’ th’ dry-goods counter.” 

I whirled around and looked; and there, 
hidden by bolts of calico, sat old Squire 
Springer, tickled half to death over his 
oke. 

“Did them babbies git th’ letter?” he in- 
quired, anxiously, after we had shaken 
hands. 

“ Indeed they did!” I said. “ And they’re 
almost wild for Christmas eve to come.” 

“ Bless their hearts!” he exclaimed, beam- 
ing one me. Then he turned to the store- 
keeper. “Hey, Carmot! Bring us a pounder 
cheese an’.a pounder crackers apiece. We're 
goin’ into your store-room back there fer 
a conference.” 

It was two hours later when I went home- 
ward, our programme fully decided upon. 
The sky had been overcast for two days, 
and snow was falling heavily as I climbed 
the hill leading to our farm. I had agreed 
to have a tree cut at once and set up some- 
time during the next day, as otherwise if 
snow fell all night we might have difficulty 
in drying the evergreen. When I reached 
home Buzzer and Beeby—and Ethel, too— 
were tiptoe with excitement. 

“Ts he comin’?” 

“Did oo’ talk wif him?” 

“Tell us all about it.” 

“Can’t tell very much,” I responded, as 
they swarmed around me. “ Squire said he’d 
be here in place of Santa Claus to-morrow 
evening, and wanted to know if he should 
bring a tree. I told him not to—” 

“ Oh-h-h de-e-ear!” wailed Beeby. 

“Why not?” Buzzer demanded, backing 
away from me. Even Ethel was surprised. 

“You see,” I added, hastily, “Santa is 
going to send so m-a-n-y things for a sur- 
prise, that I thought it would be nice for 
all of us—mother and father and the two 
dear little children—to get up a surprise 
for him; I mean for Squire Springger, who’s 
coming in place of Santy.” 

“ What sorter s’prise?” asked Buzzer, sus- 
piciously, from the other side of the room. 

“Let’s go out now and cut a tree! And 
set it up here in the corner opposite the fire- 
place, and to-morrow afternoon trim it with 
pretty things, so it will be ready for us to 
surprise him when he comes!” 

“Oh, goody! goody!” cried Beeby. 

“ Can sister an’ me help?” Buzzer inquired, 
incredulously. 

“ Yes, indeed!” I said, heartily. And then 
there was an outburst of laughter and shout- 
ing, and we all four joined hands and danced 
around and around in a eirecle. Ethel got 
out of breath first, and stopped, whereupon 
the rest of us started for our coats and 
hats. 

“ Comeon. mother!” Buzzer called. “ You 
gotter go along, too!” 

“Course you gotter!” added Beeby, strug- 
gling bravely with a diminutive red mitten. 
And of course she came along. 

We found the tree in a field near the road, 
its dark, rich green already whitened by 
soft flakes; and in less than an hour it was 
drying in our back kitchen. 

Tt would take a book as long as a week 
to tell all that happened next day; how we 
set the tree in place with Jason’s help, how 
Ethel actually discovered in the attic big 
pasteboard boxes filled with Christmas-tree 
ornaments, and how all four of us worked 
for hours in decorating the tree, while Jason 
and Sally Pagent and her husband brought 
in masses of greens and hung them around 
the pictures and over the doors, and every- 
where they could find an open space. Then, 
when all odds and ends had been picked up 
and swept from the floor, we stood back and 
admired our handiwork. 

“Oh, Buzzer, ain’t it jus’ bewful!” Beeby 
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THE RARE, PIQUANT FLAVOR OF 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW — 


MAKES IT THE DAINTIEST 
AND MOST DELICIOUS OF 
ALL CORDIALS 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers. Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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exclaimed in a rapturous aside to her big 
brother. ‘ Myme feels like a yangel jus’ 
walkin’ into heaven.” 

“Lucky you got that tree in-doors yes- 
terday, Mr. Lathrop,” said James Pagent. 
“ There’s nigh two foot of snow on th’ level, 
an’ it’s comin’ down yet.” 

“Do you think Santy Claus—I mean 
Squire Springger—/’ll get losted in the 
drifts?” Buzzer inquired, anxiously. 

“Oh no; I’m sure he’ll be here on time—” 
Ethel began, and theri stopped, and held up 
a warning hand... . “ What’s that I hear?” 
she said, after a moment. 

We listened with all the ears at our com- 
mand, and—yes! there it was! There was 
the tinkling and jingling of sleigh-bells! 
With a whoop and a squeal Buzzer and Beeby 
tore through the hall, flung open. the front 
door, and bounded out upon the stoop. The 
bells sounded louder and louder; they seemed 
to turn into our lane, and then they came 
straight through an opening in the hedge, 
right up to where we were standing. With 
them came a big bob-sled, in which sat a 
tall, portly old man wearing fur cap and 
coon-skin coat turned up around his face, 
and smoking a long clay pipe. He was driv- 
ing a pair of stout horses, which he pulled 
up at the door, crying heartily: 

“ Rose-buds an’ rattlesnakes! But I’m glad 
to see ye all again! Lemme git outer this 
sled. Here, Jason, lift out all them bundles 
an’ boxes an’ passels an’ one-thing-another, 
then take Santy Claws’s team over to 
Pagent’s barn—” 

“ Where’s th’ reindeers?”” Buzzer demand- 
ed, suddenly. 

“Oh, I sent ’em back after another load 
o’ toys an’ sich,” the Squire answered, shak- 
ing the snow from his coat and stamping 
it from his boots. “Old Santy, he said if 
I’d help him out by bringin’ th’ Chrismas 
things up here, why, he’d be able to get 
round to th’ other folks.” 

“ Den Santy’s tummyache be better now?” 
Beeby demanded, solicitously. 

“Oh yes,” said the Squire. “He took a 
lot o’ medicine—swallered a snowball after 
every meal, an’ ate powdered ice on his 
vittles, so he’s pretty near all right now.” 

By that time we were standing by the 
fireplace, on either side of which hung a big, 
big stocking, one marked “ Beeby,” and the 
other, “ Buzzer.” And what a lot of things 
went into them! Dollies, and skates, and 
a Noah’s ark, and a popgun, and an orange 
in each, and a bag of candy, and a horn, 
and—oh, my! the list is so long that it 
would take from now until Christmas after- 
noon to write it all down. Then Jason hand- 
ed bundle after bundle to the Squire, and 
package after package; and the Squire put 
on an enormous pair of spectacles, and read 
the name on every one of them and handed 
each to the right person. It was wonderful 
how many presents there were, for every- 
body, including Jason and Mr. and Mrs. 
Pagent, and for their little girls, and for 
their cook “Shusan”; and, of course, for 
the dear grandmamma of the little girls. 
The best part came when the Squire straight- 
ened up and said, 

“ Now, there’s th’ last present old Santy 
sent down here.” 

“No, ’tisn’t!” shouted Buzzer. 

“ Nonedeedy!” squealed Beeby. And they 
ran out to the library, but at once came 
back, their arms filled with bundles which 
they carried to the Squire. 

“Takem!” Beeby said. “Santy sentem by 
speshul—speshul—spesh—” 

“Speshul deliverunce,” said Buzzer. 

And then, standing back near the beauti- 
ful, bright Christmas tree—their eyes spark- 
ling, their breath coming fast—the babies 
watched the old man as, with happy sur- 
prise, he opened one present after another. 
When he found a warm, knitted scarf la- 
belled, “ From Buzzer, earned from berries 
he picked last summer,” Squire Springger’s 
face was simply wreathed with joy. And 
when he opened a soft, moist package, and 
in it discovered a tiny apple pie, and a 
bit of paper, “ From Beeby, made by her- 
self,” he gulped once or twice pretty hard. 
Then he carefully placed the scarf and the 
pie on a table; and reaching down, took the 
little folks in his arms for a moment. He 
was going to say something, and started 
to do so, but didn’t; and when he straight- 
ened up again his spectacles needed a great 
deal of polishing. 
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Festive Christmas 


What custom honors we may 
all enjoy, and the largest 
contributor to the genial hos- 
pitality of this happy season 
is the pure and perfect 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


so wel! established as the best. 
No Festival board will be com- 
plete without it. 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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NEW YORK 
to CHICAGO 


is the daily performance of 


The : 
Pennsylvania Special 
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It saves time. It saspieibs connor conven- 
ience, and even luxury. Men enjoy the 
environment of the smoking-room. They 
like to be in touch with the market; they like 
a stenographer handy; they are happiest 
when they eat and sleep well. 
Women like cosy compartments, current 
literature, dainty meals, the sweep of the 
scenery, and the attentions of a maid. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL supplies all 
these and more. \ 
Between luncheon and breakfast it traverses 
one-third of the continent—and the ease 
of it is marvelous. Leaves New York 
(W. 23d St.) 1.55 p.m. every day, and arrives 
Chicago 8.55 next morning. 
J. B. HUTCHINSON J. R. WOOD GEO. W. BOYD 
Gen’l Mgr. Gen’! Pass. Agt. Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
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Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN | 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After | 
Theatre Parties. | 





Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
I'wo hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have | 
private bath in connection. | 
| 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. | 


Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all | 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Srations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 








CiicAGo-NEW YORK—TWENTY Hours 
LAKE SHORE-NEW YORK CENTRAL 
‘Leave Chicago. Daily: 1230°™ | ave New York, Daily: 2.45 ?™ \ \ 
\ Arrive New York Daily-9.304™ | Arrive Chicago, Daily- 9.45" 
. 





RELIABLE INFORMATION 


about orange growing, fruit culture, vege- 
table gardening, grain growing, poultry, 
climate, soil, water, lands, power, mare 


kets, manufacturing facilities, wages, etc. 
For printed matter and other information, write 
CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE — 
AEPRESENTING STATE COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Dept. H. H. 25 New Montgomery Street 














~ One taste convinces 


~ KORN-KRISP | 


Best of all modern foods 
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“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 
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other styles suit 
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Stationers||/have them. 


Accept no\j/substitute. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. ¥- 































Large.clean,crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 








Always mention HARPER’S WEEKLY when 
writing to advertisers. 
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SEVEN KINDS 


HEUBLEIN @ BRO. 
NEW YORK 


YOU 


Pour over lumps of ice, strain and serve 


a dandy 


| Igoe ehitails.” 


of ay Pe 
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can do it 
just as well 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


If you desire to make a reputation as a cocktail mixer, buy the “ Club Brand,” 
follow directions, and your guests will wonder where you learned the art. 
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LONDON 








One pack 
Bicycle 
Playing Cards 
beats two pair 
of poor packs. 


Bicycle Cards wear well. Pop- 
ular price. 29 backs. Back 
shown is ‘‘New Fan.” Order 
by name. Sold by dealers. 


U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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\ HaRRINGT ON’ & 
RICHARDSON ARMS 
Co:; Dept. a , y \ 
Worcester, Mass., 
U.S.A. 




























Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Hunting Boats, Canoes. Send LOc. for 
80-page catalog, giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 
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Upon Ralston-Purina Cereals 
we can each build our own 
Health Structure; they nourish 
every part of the body and are 
most appetizing. 

Millions of people owe their 
healthfulness and vigor to the 
constant use of Ralston-Purina 
Cereals. 

Stop eating ready-cooked,cold 
cereals these chilly mornings, 
and begin eating Ralston-Purina 
Cereals.—A kind to suit any 
kind of an appetite. 
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“ Where Purity is Paramount” 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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WHERE PURITY IS PARAMO! 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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